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T  O 


The  Right  Honourable  the 


Countefs  of  POMFRET. 


Madam, 
§)!G^g  SHOULD  never  have 
ik  m  prefumed  to  appear  in 
Print,  had  I  not  had  the 
Honour  and  good  Fortune  of  Your 
Ladyfhip's  Acquaintance.  In  a 
Converfation  Two  Years  ago,  You 
exprefled  the  Satisfadion  You 
fhould  receive  in  reading  a  faith- 
ful Tranflation  of  Guicciardini's 
Hiftory  in  our  Language.  This 
induced  me  to  render  a  Sheet 
of  it  into  Englijhy  which  Your 
Ladylhip  was  fo  good  as  to  ap- 
prove 
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prove.  As  you  are  a  perfect 
Judge  of  both  Languages,  I  con- 
ftrued  Your  Approbation  for  an  En- 
couragement ;  and,  with  no  fmall 
Labour,  have  gone  through  the 
Whole  Hiftory.  If  I  find  my  Un- 
dertaking has  anfwered  Your  Lady- 
fliip's  Expectation  (which  is  the 
Height  of  my  Ambition)  I  fhall 
have  no  Reafon  to  doubt  of  its 
being  acceptable  to  the  Public. 

I  am,  Madam, 
Your  Ladyfhip's 
mofl:  obedient 
humble  Servant, 

Austin  Parke  Goddard, 


To  the    READER. 

?^)^)^"*(  H  E  higher  the  Opinion  the 
g  T  g  World  entertains  of  the  Merit 
k.)5C)^jM{  of  Guicciardims  Hiftory,  the 
greater  the  Exped:ation  may  be  of  feeing 
it  rendered  properly  into  Engliff;).  The 
Tranilator,  therefore,  to  obviate  all  Preju- 
dices and  PrepolTeflions,  thinks  proper  to 
give  the  following  Account  of  himfclf. 

The  Grand  Duke  ofTtifcany^  Cofmo  III. 
having  had  fome  Knowledge  of  the  Tran- 
flator's  Family,  fent  for  him  to  Italy  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  Eleventh  Year  of 
his  Age.  He  lived  Eighteen  Years  in  that 
Country,  Seven  of  them  in  the  Academy 
of  Siena,  and  other  Places  of  Study,  and 
the  Remainder  at  the  Court  of  Florence^ 
where  his  Royal  Highnefs  honoured  him 
with  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen. 

This  was  mentioned  in  the  Firft 
Edition  by  the  Tranilator,   as  an  Excufe 

for 
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for  the  Propriety  of  his  Englijb,  But  fince 
the  Public  has  been  fo  indulgent  as  to  take 
ofFall  the  Copies  of  the  firft  Four  Volumes, 
fo  as  to  put  him  under  a  Neceffity  of  en- 
larging the  Number  of  the  reft,  and  re- 
printing the  firft  Four,  he  congratulates 
himfelf  in  thinking  he  has  no  farther  Oc- 
cafion  to  apologize  on  that  Score.  Ani- 
mated by  this  Succefs,  he  applied  himfelf 
with  ftill  greater  Attention  to  the  Revifal 
of  the  Remainder,  as  alfo  of  the  firft  Four 
Books  before  their  Re-publication. 
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Francefco    Guicciardinij 


Taken  chiefly  from  Signior  Domenico  Manni 
of  Florence, 


)^^^)^MONGST  the  many  Noble 
rg  A  2^  Families  which  adorn  the  City 
)^^^)§C  of  Florence,  that  of  the  Guicci^ 
ardini  may  be  well  placed  in  the  firft 
Rank,  both  for  its  Antiquity,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  Great  Men  it  has  produced. 
Several  of  them  have  been  fent  on  Em- 
baffies,  and  employed  in  the  moft  impor- 
tant Pofts  of  the  State.  They  reckon  Six- 
teen Gonfalonieri,  which  was  formerly  the 
Supreme  Dignity  in  the  Republic,  for  the 
A  4  Senatorial 
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Senatorial  Order  was  not  inftituted  till  the 
Year   1532,   when  Forty-Eight  Senators 
were  created  with  the  Sovereign  at  their 
Head.     The  ftately  Palace  of  the  Guicti 
ardini  ftill  remains,  and  gives  Name   to 
the  Street  where  it  flands,  near  which  is 
the  Old  Church  of  Sa?ita  Fdicifay  adorned 
with  many  of  their  Devices,  and  Altars 
officiated  by  Chaplains  of  their  Nomina- 
tion.    They  have  been   Lords   of  feveral 
Caftles  in   Valdipefa  ever   lince   the  Year 
1 1 50.     That  of  Po/>/^;;o  was  fold  by  Ni- 
colo  Guicciardmi^    in    1445,    for    Three 
Thoufand  Florins  to  Gakazzo  Malaiefta  of 
PefarOj  and  re-purchafed  into  the  Family, 
in  1449,  by  yacopo  and  PierOy  but  now 
they  have  only   the   Prefentation  to   the 
"  Chief  Church. 

From  fuch  noble  Blood  then  fprung 
our  Francejco.  His  Father's  Name  was 
Piero,  a  famous  Lawyer,  and  a  valiant 
Officer,  who  was  appointed  CommifTary 
General  of  the  FlorenWies  in  1501,  and 
afterwards  being  fent  AmbaiTador  to  heo 
the  Tenth,  difplayed  fuch  Eloquence  in  a 
Speech  he  made  to  the  Pontiff,  that  the 

Audience 
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Audience  affirmed,  None  but  the  Flo- 
rc?iti?ies  were  compleat  Orators.  This 
confirms  what  an  Hillorian  has  writ,  that 
our  Francefco  was  endued  with  an  heredi- 
tary Eloquence.  For  yacopo^  Piero's 
Father,  was  alfo  a  learned  Man  as  well  as 
a  great  General. 

I  H  A  V  E  thought  it  necefTary  to  make 
this  Preamble,  to  give  a  greater  Lujflre  to 
the  Charad:er  of  Francefco  :  For  tho'  one 
cannot  well  affert  that  Virtue  is  heredi- 
tary, yet  to  have  before  our  Eyes  the 
glorious  Deeds  of  our  Anceftors,  is  a  great 
Encouragement  to  endeavour  to  attain  it : 
For  this  Reafon  Varro  thought  it  com- 
mendable, and  ufeful  to  the  State,  that 
Men,  lijce  Alexander^  fliould  imagine  them- 
felves  Sons  of  fome  Deity,  that,  infpired 
with  fo  high  a  Notion,  they  might  difdain 
to  attend  to  mean  Employments. 

SimonaGianfiliazzi,  the  Mo- 
ther of  Francefco  and  feven  other  Chil- 
dren, was  alfo  defcendcd  of  an  antient 
and  noble  Family.  As  for  the  Time  of 
his  Birth,  and  fome  other  Particulars  re- 
lating to  the  Author's  Life^  they  cannot 

be 
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be  better  afcertained,  than  by  tranfcribing 
the  Relation  Francefco  gives  of  himfelf,  in 
a  Manufcript  of  his  own  Hand-Writing, 
ftill  extant,  which  is  as  follows. 

"  I  Francesco  GuicciARDiN I, 
"  Dod:or  of  Civil  and  Common  Law, 
«'  was  born  the  6th  of  March,  1482, 
"  in  Florence,  about  Ten  of  the  Clock : 
"  The  Name  of  Francejco  was  given  me, 
"  in  Memory  of  Francefco  Nerli,  my 
"  Father's  Grandfather  by  his  Mother's 
"  Side  :  I  was  alfo  Chriftened  by  the 
"  Name  of  Hhomas,  the  Day  I  was  born 
"  happening  to  be  the  Feftival  of  Saint 
"  TJjofnas  Aquinas.  My  Godfathers  were 
"  M,  Ma?jilio  Ficino,  the  greateft  Pla- 
"  tonic  Philofopher  then  in  the  Univerfe, 
**  Giova?2ni  Ca^iacci,  and  Piero  del  Nero, 
."  both  likewife  Philofophers.  In  the 
"  Year  1498,  about  the  End  of  Novem- 
"  ber,  I  began  to  fludy  the  Civil  Law, 
"  and  that  Year  at  Florence  I  heard  the 
"  Inftitutes  from  M.  Jacopo  Modefti  of 
"  Carmigna?iOy  for  that  Study  was  lofl 
"  in  Pija,  Rinicri  Guicciardirii,  my 
"  Uncle,  was  Archdeacon  of  the  Metro- 

"  politan 
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*'  politan  Church  of  Florence^  and  Biiliop 
"  of  Cortona  ;  his  Benefices  yielded  him 
"  near  Fifteen  Hundred  Ducats  a  Year, 
**  and  mofl  People  imagined,  when  h,c 
"  was  taken  ill,  that  he  would  make 
"  over  to  me  his  befl  Benefices,  which  I 
"  very  much  defired,  not  from  an  In- 
**  clination  to  lead  an  idle  Life,  but  be- 
**  caufe  I  thought,  that  being  young,  I 
*'  might  be  in  the  Way  of  obtaining,  rich 
**  Preferments  in  the  Church,  with  Hopes 
"  fome  time  or  other  to  be  made  a  Car- 
"  dinal.  Rifiieri  was  not  inclined  to 
*'  make  Renunciation,  yet  he  would  have 
"  made  it  in  Reverfion,  efpecially  if  my 
"  Father,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  Re- 
"  gard  had  prefied  him  to  it.  But  tho' 
"  he  had  Five  Sons,  he  did  not  care  that 
"  any  of  them  fhould  take  to  the  Church ; 
"  becaufe  he  thought  the  Difcipline  very 
"  much  neglefted,  and  therefore  chofe 
"  rather  to  lofe  the  prefent  Opportunity 
"  of  preferring  a  Child  that  Way,  than 
"  to  fully  his  Confcience,  by  making  a 
*^  Son  of  his  a  Prieft,  with  a  View  to 
"  Grandeur  and  Riches :  This  was  the 
"  true  Reafon  that  guided   him,  and  I 

*'  was 
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"  was  obliged  to  fubmit.  The  15th  of 
"  November i  i^o^y  I  received  my  De- 
"  grees  in  the  Chapter  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
"  in  the  College  of  the  Students  at  Fija, 
"  erected  in  1497  '  ■'^"^  ^  chofe  only  to 
*'  be  Dodtor  of  the  Civil  Law,  becaufe 
*'  I  thought  the  Cannon  of  little  Im- 
"  portance  :  My  Sponfors  were  M.  Ajz- 
"  toiiio  MalagGnelli^  M.  Franccjco  Pepi, 
"  and  M.  Vittorio  Soderini^  and  the  fame 
"  Morning  I  read  my  Ledture."  So  far 
Guicciardims  Manufcript. 

In  the  23d  Year  of  his  Age,  he  was 
appointed  a  Profeffor  of  the  Jnflitutes  at 
Florence^  with  a  competent  Salary  for 
thofe  Days,  and  foon  eftabliilied  fuch  a 
Character,  that  he  was  confulted  and  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  Lawyers  his  Co-tem- 
poraries. Afitonio  Cioffi  gives  him  the 
Name  of  Clarijjimus  'Jurijcojijultus^  [a  moft 
eminent  Lawyer.]  Many  of  his  Opinions 
are  yet  extant,  and  are  preferved  in  the 
famous  Library  of  Sig.  Carlo  'Tcmafo 
Strozziy  a  Gentleman,  to  whom  all  Lovers 
of  Arts  and  Erudition  are  very  much 
indebted. 

In 
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In  the  Year  1^06^  Gtiicciardijii  vc\2ix- 
ried  Maria^  Daughter  of  Akmmino  Eve^ 
rardo  Sahiati^  without  Comparifon  the 
greateft  Man  in  Florence.  In  1507,  he 
was  chofen  by  many  Cities  of  the  State 
for  their  flanding  Counfellor,  and  two 
Years  after  made  Advocate  of  the  Floren- 
tine Chapter,  which  was  a  very  honoura- 
ble Employment,  both  for  its  Dignity 
and  becaufe  it  had  always  been  filled  with 
the  moft  learned  Counfellors  of  the  City. 
In  1509,  he  was  eleded  Advocate  of  the 
Order  of  the  Camaldoli^  and  continued 
in  this  Way  of  Life  until  the  Year  1511, 
when  the  fupreme  Magiftracy  thought 
proper  to  make  ufe  of  his  Talents  in  a 
more  public  Manner. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  had  entered 
into  a  League  againft  the  Italians^  and  the 
Florentines  were  very  much  perplexed,  not 
being  determined  whether  they  fhould 
engage  in  the  League,  or  remain  neuter. 
On  this  Occafion  they  appointed  our  Fran- 
cefco  AmbalTador  to  Ferdinando  King  of 
^pain^  to  treat  about  this  and  fevcral  other 

im- 
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important  Affairs ;  as  he  mentions  in  the 
loth  Book  of  his  Hiftory.  He  left  Flo- 
rence in  JaJiuary,  1512,  and  after  a  prof- 
perous  Journey  came  to  Burgos,  where 
the  King  refided,  and  remained  two  Years 
at  his  Court.  A  large  Field  was  here 
opened  for  his  Improvement  in  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Affairs :  Many  Events  hap- 
pened in  that  Time,  which  came  within 
his  Province  to  negotiate  -,  fuch  as  the 
taking  and  plundering  of  Ravenna  and 
Prato  by  the  Spaniards ,  the  depoiing  of  ' 
Piero  Soderini,  and  the  Refloration  of  the 
Family  of  the  Medici,  What  concerned 
thefe  and  other  Negotiations  was  tranfadied 
by  him  with  univerfal  Applaufe,  and  the 
Republic  had  fuch  an  Opinion  of  his  Ca- 
pacity, that,  though  feveral  Occurrences 
happened  within  that  Time,  they  never 
fent  any  other  Minifler.  The  King  was 
alfo  intirely  fatisfied  with  his  Behaviour  > 
a  Proof  of  which  was  the  great  Quantity 
of  fine- wrought  Plate,  he  made  him  a 
Prefent  of  at  his  Departure.  On  his  Re- 
turn, at  Piacenza  he  heard  the  melan- 
choly News  of  his  Father's  Death,  which 
was  fomething  alleviated  by  the  unufual 
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Marks  of  Honour  and  Refped:  paid  him 
when  he  came  to  Florence, 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1515,  Leo 
the  Tenth  made  his  pompous  Entry  into 
Florence,  accompanied  by  a  great  Number 
of  Cardinals.  Guicciardini  had  been  de- 
puted by  the  Republic  to  go  and  receive 
him  at  Coriona,  where  the  Pope,  taken  by 
his  engaging  Behaviour,  or  convinced,  on 
this  Occafion,  of  the  Truth  of  what  Fame  • 
had  fpread  of  his  Abilities,  the  Day  after 
his  Arrival,  of  his  own  accord,  in  a  Con- 
gregation of  Cardinals,  declared  him  Ad- 
vocate of  the  Confiftory.  When  he  came 
to  Florence,  he  conferred  indeed  the  fame 
Dignity  on  Vincenzo  Paleotti  of  Bologna, 
a  learned  Lawyer,  who  was  Counfel  to 
the  King  of  England,  and  on  Lancellotfo 
Politi  of  Siena,  afterwards  Archbifliop  of 
Confa,  But  what  is  here  faid,  is  to  fliew 
that  Guicciardini  was  the  firfl  who  received 
this  Honour,  and  that,  by  the  Recom- 
mendation only  of  his  own  Merit.  The 
Pope's  Favours  did  not  flop  here  ;  for  not 
long  after  he  fent  for  him  to  come  to 
Rome,  with  a  View  of  employing  him 

where 
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where  he  might  beft  difplay  his  Talents. 
In  i^i8,  he  gave  him  the  Government 
of  Modena  and  Reggio,  in  that  perilous 
Time  a  Place  of  Truft  that  required  vail 
Circumfped:idn,  which  he  fliewed  himfelf 
Mafter  of,  by  deluding  with  a  prudent 
Dexterity  the  Perfon  who,  relying  on  his 
Youth  and  Unexperience  in  Military  Af- 
fairs, endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  Mailer 
of  Rcggio. 

In  1 52 1,  Guicciardims  good  Con- 
dudl  in  his  Office  obtained  him  the 
Government  of  Parma,  from  whence 
Bocchi  writes  he  drove  away  the  French^ 
and  confirmed  the  Parmefans  in  their 
Obedience  and  Submiffion,  which  prov- 
ed a  very  difficult  Talk  j  for  it  was 
when  the  Holy  See  was  vacant  by  the 
Death  of  Leo,  and  when  the  People  he 
commanded  were  full  of  Fears,  disheart- 
ened and  unarmed.  He  retained  the 
fame  Poll  under  Adrian  the  Sixth,  to 
whom  he  difcovered  the  dangerous  De- 
signs of  Alberto  Pio  da  Carpi,  and  got  him 
removed  from  the  Government  of  Reggio 
and  Rubiera.   Giulio  de  Medici,  who  took 

the 
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the  Name  of  Clement  the  Seventh,  as  foon 
as  he  was  exalted  to  die  Pontificate, 
confirmed  him  in  that  Government.  In 
the  Year  1523  he  prevented  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  from  feizing  on  Modena;  in 
Acknowledgment  of  which  the  Pope 
made  him  Governor  of  that  Place,  and 
Prelident  of  Romagna,  with  an  unlimitted 
Authority.  This  was  a  Place  of  great 
Dignity  and  Power,  yet  a  very  laborious 
and  dangerous  Situation,  conlidering  the 
Circumftances  of  the  Times,  the  Enmities 
and  Fadlions  then  running  fo  high  :  But 
his  Prudence  not  only  overcame  all  thefe 
Difficulties,  but  in  the  Midfl:  of  them  he 
found  Means  to  contribute  to  the  Coji- 
veniency  and  Delight  of  the  Inhabitants, 
by  embelliiliing  their  Towns,  that  lay 
almoft  in  Rubbifli,  with  good  Houfes 
and  magnificent  Edifices.  This  rendered 
his  Name  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  People, 
that  they  were  overjoyed  when,  after  a 
further  Promotion  of  Guicciardhiiy  they 
underftood  he  was  to  be  fucceeded  in  his 
Government  by  his  Brother.  This  hap- 
pened the  6th  of  Juney  1526,  when  the 
Pope  by  a  Brief  declared  him  Lieutenant 
Vol.  I.  B  General 
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General  of  all  his  Troops  in  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  State,  with  an  Authority  over  hi& 
Forces  in  other  Parts  alio  that  were  under 
the  Command  of  any  Captain  General ; 
wherefore  Girolamo  in  his  Ninth  Book 
writes,  "  When,  in  1527,  the  Citizens 
of  Ravenna  had  Reafon  to  fear  the  intire 
Dell:ru(5tion  of  their  Country,  Guicciardiniy 
Commander  of  the  Pope's  and  all  the 
Confederate  Forces,  came  to  our  Aid." 
There  is  an  original  Letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Milan ^  ftill  prefer ved  in  the 
Family,  directed,  IlluJiriJJimo  Domino 
Francifco  Guicciardino  Lociimtenenti  Pon- 
tijicio  &  tanquam  Patri  honor :  In  Cajiris 
SanSliJjimce  Ligce  ;  and  ends  De  V.  S.  come 
jiho  Francefco  ido  Sf.  Vifco?ite  Duca  di 
Milam  ;  and  another  from  the  King  of 
France^  with  this  honourable  .  Addrefs, 
A  mon  Coufin  Francefco  Guicciardini, 
Gouverneur  Gen.  du  Pape. 

Guicciardini,  according  to  Bocchii 
was  excellent  both  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Camp  J  and,  as  S  dpi  one  Amir  at  0  obferves, 
it  was  impoflible  he  fliouJd  be  otherwife, 
when  one  confiders  the  different  Employ- 
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ments  and  Negotiations  he  was  trufled 
with,  and  the  many  Confultations,  .both 
Civil  and  Military,  at  which  he  was  pre- 
fent.  Po/fe'vi?20  writes  J.  ih2Lt  he  was  very 
well  vcrled  in  all  Affairs  concerning  Peace 
or  War ;  and  Be?iedetto  Varchi  in  his 
Hiftory  has  this  Paragraph,  "  Franc^fco 
Gtiicciardini,  beiides  his  Nobility,  belides 
his  Riches,  belides  his  Degrees,  belides 
his  having  been  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Pope,  was  alfo  highly 
efleemisd  not  only  for  his  Knowledge 
but  alfo  for  the  Experience  he  had  in  Civil 
Affairs  and  political  Tranfasftions,  a  Sub- 
jedt  he  talked  and  judged  of  extremely 
well."  Domenico  MeUini^  in  the  Defcrip- 
tion  he  gives  of  Queen  Giovanna  of  Au" 
Jirias  Entry  into  Florence^  calls  him  a 
Man  of  Prudence,  and  well  verfed  in  the 
Management  of  gra;^  Affairs  relating  to 
Government.  Sanfevino  thus  confirms 
all  that  had  been  faid  by  others :  "  The 
Pope  and  other  Princes  in  the  Alliance 
were  fo  fenfible  of  his  Integrity  and  Abi- 
lities that,  by  their  Authority,  he  opened 
all  their  Letters  that  paffed  through  his 
Hand  whilfl  he  was  in  the  Field,  and 
B  2  cor- 
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corredled  and  altered  their  Orders  as  he 
thought  the  Exigency  of  Affairs  required." 
Bocchi  in  another  Place  calls  him  one  of 
the  greateft  Men  in  Italy  j  which  indeed 
Guicciaj'dini  has  proved  himfelf  to  be  in 
the  two  excellent  Books  he  has  written, 
intitled,  Political  and  Military  Adijertife- 
ments, 

N  o  Wonder  if  a  Man  of  fuch  Parts 
was  courted  by  all  the  Learned  :  It  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  we  could  look  into  his 
Correfpondence  J  but  as  his  Letters,  by 
fatal  Negligence,  have  periihed,  our  Cu- 
riofity  in  this  Point  can  only  be  fatisfied 
by  fome  written  to  him  j  a  Part  of  thefe 
are  from  Cardinal  Pietro  Bemboy  Secretary 
to  Leo  X.  and  are  to  be  feen  in  his  printed 
Letters  ;  and  others  from  Bernardo  Tajfoy 
amongft  which  is  tjiat  famous  Sonette  iix 
his  Works. 

Arm  ben  puot  il  tuo  Natio  foggiomo 
Lafciar  tiell  Appejiinno^  &c. 

I  T  appears  from  the  Letters  of  Bembo 
that  he  polfefTed  the  agreeable  Art  of  en- 
gaging 
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gaging  the  Affedions  both  of  private 
Perfons  and  Princes  :  All  our  Hiftories 
make  mention  of  the  Pains  he  took,  in  the 
Year  1527,  to  quell  a  dangerous  Infur- 
re(5lion  in  Florence^  v/hen  the  Army  of  the 
League  was  there,  under  the  Conflable  of 
Bourbon,  at  which  Juncture  that  City 
would  probably  have  been  facked,  and  a 
great  Part  of  the  Nobility  murdered,  if 
Francefco,  by  his  Interpofition,  Counfel, 
and  fmooth  Speeches,  had  not  prevented 
it. 

Some  Authors,  tho'  of  no  great  Note, 
have  ventured  to  tax  Guicciardini  with 
Prolixity,  but  they  are  much  outweighed 
by  thofe  of  a  fuperior  Judgment.  Scipio?ie 
Ammirato,  the  elder,  in  his  fine  dedica- 
tory Epiftle  to  the  Great  Duke  of  T^uf- 
cany^  exprefTes  himfelf  thus :  "  Guic- 
"  ciardini  explains  the  Caufes  and  Rea- 
"  fons  of  Things  fo  juftly,  praifes  the 
**  good  A6lions,  and  blames  the  bad,  fo 
•'  free  from  Malice,  Prejudice,  or  Envv, 
"  and  lays  before  the  Eyes  of  the  Rea- 
"  ders  the  Cuftoms  and  Qualities  of  Per- 
"  fons  in  fuch  proper  Colours,  and  all  this 
B  3  **  with 
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"  with  fuch  Decorum  and  Majefly,  that 
"  he  creaiies  rather  Wonder  and  Aflo- 
"  nifliment,  than  Hopes  of  equalling, 
"  much  iefs  iurpafling  him  :  He  leems 
"  to  have  been  the  only  one,  that  in  this 
"  corrupt  and  flattering  Age  underflood, 
"  and  was  thorough  Mafter  of  what  be- 
"  longs  to  the  Office  of  an  Hiftorian  :  He 
*'  baniilied  all  human  Prejudices,  and  feat- 
"  ing  himfeif  on  the  moil  venerable  Chair 
*^^^of  Truth,  like  a  fevere  Cenfor,  who 
"  is  to  pafs  Judgment,  not  on  Citizens,  but 
"  on  all  the  mighty  Kings  and  Princes  on 
"  .Earth,  condemns  one,  blames  another, 
",abfolves  a  third  ;  others  he  .exalts  with' 
■^^  ,t)ie  higheft  Encomiums,  equalling  them 
"^iri  a  manner  with  celeflial  Beings.  It 
\[  is  not  then  to  be  wondered,  that  his 
"  Hiftory,  tranflated  into  all  the  befl 
.  *'  Languages,  flies  all  over  Europe,  ad- 
".  .ding  Courage  to  the  Brave,  repri- 
".jmanding  the  Poltroons,  counfelling 
"-^  Republics,  admoniiliing  Princes,  re-- 
",. /training  Subjeds  within  Bounds,  and 
^'  inilriKfting  Mankind  in  general." 

Bernardo  Segni  writes,  that  he  was 

the 
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the  chief  Favorite  of  Pope  Clement ;  that, 
in  1 53  I ,  he  made  him  Governor  of  Bologna^ 
and  was  the  iirft  Layman  v^^ho  had  been 
fent  to  govern  that  City.  He  was  in  this 
Poll  when  the  Pope  made  his  fplendid  En- 
try into  Bologna^  on  the  8th  of  December^ 
1532,  where  he  was  m.et  on  the  13th  of 
the  fame  Month  by  Charles  V.  Our 
Hiftorian  affifled  at  the  pompous  Corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  on  St.  Matthias^ 
Day,  with  leveral  Princes  that  came  to  this 
Solemnity,  from  whom  he  received  many 
Civilities,  every  one  courting  his  Com- 
pany, for  the  Benefit  they  received  from 
his  inftrud:ive  Converfaticn. 

One  Day  the  Emperor,  being  informed 
that  Guicciardini  attended  his  Levee,  gave 
immediate  Orders  for  his  beins:  admitted 
into  his  Drefling-Room,  and  converfed 
with  him-  on  the  Subjed:  of  the  Hiftory 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  the  mean 
Time  one  of  the  Courtiers  informed  his 
Majefty  that  a  Murmur  was  rifen  amongil 
feveral  Perfons  of  Quality,  and  Officers  of 
the  Army,  who,  for  many  Days  together, 
had  been  defiring  an  Audience,  without 
B  4  being 
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being  allowed  that  Honour.  The  Em- 
peror, holding  Giiicciardini  by  the  Hand, 
entered  the  Dra wing-Room,  and  thus  ad- 
drelTed  the  Company  :  "  Gendemen  !  I 
am  informed  that  you  think  it  flrange  that 
I  gave  Admiffion  to  Guicciardini  before 
you  ;  but  I  defire  you  would  confider,  that 
in  one  Hour  I  can  create  an  Hundred  No- 
bles, and  a  like  Number  of  Officers  in  the 
Army,  but  I  cannot  produce  fuch  an 
Hiftorian  in  the  Space  of  Twenty  Years- 
To  what  Purpofe  ferve  the  Pains  which 
you  take  to  execute  your  refpcftive  Func- 
tions in  the  Camp  or  in  the  Couricil,  if 
Hiftorians,  for  the  Inftruclion  of  your 
Defcendants  tranfmit  not  an  Account  of 
your  Condudl  to  Pofterity  ;  who  are  they, 
that  have  inform.ed  Mankind  of  the  he- 
roic A(ftions  of  your  Anceftors,  but  Hifto- 
rians  ?  It  is  necefiary  then  to  honour 
them,  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
convey  the  Knowledge  of  your  illuftrious 
Deeds  to  Futurity.  Thus,  Gendemen ! 
you  ought  neither  to  be  offended  nor  fur- 
prized  at  my  Regard  for  Guicciardini^  fince 
you  have  as  much  Intereft  in  his  Province 
as  myfelf  " 

By 
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B  Y  Letters  writ  to  him  by  Pietro  Bemboy 
we  are  informed,   that  Gidcciardini   lived 
fometimes  at  Bologfia^  and  fometimes  at  Flo- 
renccy  according  as  the  Affairs  of  the  Pub- 
lic required.     X'^v  February ^    I532>  hefent 
a  Letter  to  Florence^  containing  fome  In- 
ftru(5lions ;  and,  in  Aprils  he  was  ordered 
by  the  Pope  to  come  and  reform  the  State, 
and  put  Alejfandro  in  PofTeffion  of  that  Go- 
veinment.       He  obtained  from    Clemenf^ 
when  he  was  at  Bologna,  a  Brief,  in  which 
were  contained  many  Privileges,  both  Spi* 
ritual  and  Temporal,  for  himlelf,  and  his 
Wife,  and  their  neareft  Relations.     Not- 
withflanding    his    prudent  Government, 
Varchi  obferves  that  there  were  feveral  in 
Bologna  diifatisfied  with  his  Severity,  and 
in  general  they  dilliked   to  have  a  Lay- 
man for  their  Superior ;  but  this  mufl  be 
faid    in  his   Excufe,    that    in   thpfe   tu- 
multuous Times  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
every  one,    without   Exception   in    Sub- 
jeiSion,  by  which  Means  he  quieted  that 
turbulent  City,  which  he  could  not  have 
effected  by  Mildnefs.    He  was  in  this  Go- 
vernment at  the  Death  of  Clement   VIL 

in 
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in  1534,  when  he  defpifed  the  Impending 
Danger  that  he  was  threatened  with  by  his 
Enemies  for  his  Severity  who  concealed 
their  Anger  in  the  Pope's  Life-time,  but 
now  feemed  determined  to  take  their  Re- 
venge. As  he  was  not  only  a  wife,  but 
alfo  a  courageous  Magiftrate,  he  raifed  im- 
mediately a  Thoufand  Men,  punifhed 
fome  of  the  Mutineers,  and  provided  for 
the  Safety  of  himfelf  and  his  Friends,  in 
doing  of  which  he  put  in  pra(5lice  this 
Doftrine,  contained  in  his  Fourteenth 
'  Precept.  "  He  who  does  not  underftand 
how  to  govern  Cities,  and  People,  ought  ta 
be  taught,  That  by  punifliing  a  Few  he 
may  quiet  the  reft."  And  in  his  Fifty^ 
feventh  Precept,  he  fays,  "  Man  cannot 
well  be  governed  without  Severity,  be- 
caufe  the  Malignity  of  Human  Nature  re-* 
quires  it  j  but  at  the  fame  Time  Care 
fliould  be  taken  to  infinuate,  that  Rigor  is 
not  pleafing  to  him  that  punifhes,  but 
made  ufe  of  out  of  Necellity,  and  for  the 
public  Welfare." 

After  the  Death  of  Clement^  Guic- 
eiardini  was  refolved  to  quit  that  Govern- 
ment, 
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ment,  as  he  apprehended  the  People  would 
no  longer  lubmit  to  his  Commands ;  but 
the  Senate  having  coniidered  that  many 
Diforders  might  happen,  if  they  were  left 
without  a  Governor  in  the  Time  of  the 
vacant  See,  they  befeeched  him  to  con- 
tinue, promiling  him  he  fliould  have  all 
the  Atliftance  requilite  -,  to  which  he  ^t. 
lall  confented.  y 

But  feveral  Noblemen  were  highly  dif- 
fatisfied  with  him  and  among  the  reft  Ga~ 
leazzo  Cajielli  and  Girclamo  Pvpoli^  who_ 
till  now  had  been  Fugitives.     As  foon  as 
Clement  was  dead,  they  came  into  Bologna 
at   Noon-day,  accompanied  by  feveral  of 
their  Friends,  and  by  fome  out-lawed  Per- 
fons,  well-armed.     This  Manner  of  pro- 
ceeding was  very  difplealing  to  the  Go- 
vernor, who  looked  upon   it   as  done   in 
contempt  of   his    Perfon,    and    therefor©- 
meditated  how  to   revenge  the   Affront. 
One  Evening  two  profcribed  Felons,  un- 
der Pepolis   Protedion,    were   taken   up 
by.  the    Officers   as  they    were  walking 
the  Streets,  and  carried  to  Prifon :  Guic- 
ciardini^     without    any   farther    Procefs, 

ordered 
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ordered  them  to  be  immediately  executed. 
Count  Girolamo  Pepoli^  in  great  Wrath, 
got  a  Number  of  his  Friends  together, 
knd  was  going  in  quell  of  the  Governor  to 
feek  his  Revenge  -,  but  the  Senate  fent 
fome  of  their  Members  to  Pepnli^  to  de- 
iire  him  to  return  to  his  Houfe,  and  not 
occalion  a  Tumult,  which  he  complied 
with  for  fear  of  difobliging  the  Senate. 

S  o  far  Poinpco  Vizzani^  an  Hiftorian  of 
Bologna 'f  who  alfo  relates  that  Guicciar- 
dini  ever  after  owed  the  Bolognej'e  a  Grudge. 
Remigio  adds,  that  as  foon  as  Guiccia?-dim 
was  apprifcd  that  a  new  Governor  was 
appointed,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  Town  ; 
and  though  the  Pepoli  had  threatened  his 
Deftru6;ion,becaufe  he  had  hanged  two  of 
their  Bravo's,  ye*-  he  took  with  him  but 
a  few  Horfetticn,  bcfides  his  own  Ser- 
vant*^; and  as  it  was  his  direcfl  Road,  he 
would  not  avoid  paffing  by  the  Palace  of  the 
Pepoli -y  but,  contrary  to  the  Expe6tation  of 
every  Body,  they  remained  quiet,  without 
giving  him  any  Difturbftnce  in  the  Journey. 

After 
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After  this  happened  the  tragical  and 
unexpeded  Death   of  the  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence^  on  which  occafion   the  Senate  af- 
fembled,  and  our  Framefco,  who  was  in 
all  the  iecret  Conferences,  had   Influence 
enough  to  procure  the  Eied:ion  of  Cofmo^ 
Son  of  Giovajifii  de    Medici^  which  gave 
Occalion  to  Giorgio  Vaffari  to  place  him 
next  to  the  Duke,  in  his  fine  Painting  in 
the  old  Palace,  reprefenting  this  Eledion. 
Whiin  this  Prince  governed,  Guicciardini 
lived  retired,  without  meddling  in  public 
Affairs,  unlefs  when  his  Advice  was  re- 
quired.    All  he  now  defired  was  a  quiet 
Recefs,    that  he  might  have  Leifure   to 
continue    his    Hiftory,  already  begun,  to 
which  he  was  earneftly  follicited  by  °Ja- 
copo  Nardiy  who  was   himfelf  a   famous 
Hiftorian.     But  in  the  Midfl  of  his  Re- 
tirement,   Pope  Paul  III.  coming  from 
Nice^    pafTed   through  Florence ;    whare, 
firft  in  Perfon,  then  by  Letters,    and,  at 
laft,    by  means   of  Cardinal    Ducci,    he 
earneflly    endeavoured     to    perfuade,     I 
may  f?.y,  prefTed  him,  to  come  to  Rome  : 
But  he   refifted    all  Entreaties,    and   all 

.  the 
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the  advantageous  Offers  that  were  made 
him,  which  entirely  difcredits  what  Var- 
chi  has  writ  of  his  Avarice  and  Am- 
bition. But  as  many  are  apt  to  judge  of 
inward  Motives  from  outward  Appearances, 
they  imagined  his  Refulal  proceeded  from 
his  being  married,  and  without  Sons, 
which  made  it  imprafticable,  either  for 
him,  or  his  Defcendants,  to  become  Pre- 
lates or  Cardinals.  He  might  alfo  confider 
that,  as  there  was  no  good  Harmony  be- 
tween his  Mafter  and  the  Pope,  it  would 
not  be  decent  in  him  to  quit  the  former, 
and  ferve  the  latter.  But  the  chief  P^eafon 
feems  to  have  been  the  natural  Defire  that 
Men,  fatiated  with  Bufinefs,  have  for  the 
Sweeis  of  Retirement  -,  on  which  being 
fully  determined,  he  difengaged  himfelf 
from  the  Pope's  Sollicitations  in  a  handfome 
Manner,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to 
the  finifliing  of  his  Hiftory  at  Emma^  his 
delightful  Country-houfe,  often  mentioned 
bv  the  Hiftorians,  becaufe  it  was  his,  and 
memorable  even  then  for  the  Encampment 
and  Quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Ofafigey  at 
the  Siege  of  FlG?'ence,  in  1529. 

Our 
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Our  Author  enjoyed  but  a  fhort  Time 
the  Tranquility  and  Peace  of  Mind  he  ex- 
pelled to  find  in  his  Retirement :  For  he 
died  the  27th  of  Mz)',  1540,  in  the  59th 
Year  of  his  Age,  and,  as  reported,  of 
Grief.  For  the  Duke,  in  whofe  Eiedtion 
he  had  fo  much  interefled  himfelf,  put  in 
prad:ice  all  the  Methods  he  could  devife, 
to  opprefs  the  remaining  Spirit  of  Liberty 
in  his  Country,  which  he  effe(5ted  by  im- 
poverifhing  his  Subjed:s.  In  the  Time  of 
the  Republic,  no  Nobleman  was  qualified 
for  any  Poft  in  the  Government,  till  he 
had  made  himfelf  Member  of  one  of  the 
feveral  Trading  Companies  in  Florence*, 
This  Regulation  making  it  no  Difgrace  for 
a  Gentleman  to  keep  a  Shop  in  the  Whole- 
fale  way,  the  Trade  of  Florence  was  be- 
come fo  extenfive,  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  richeft  Cities  in  Europe.  At  Pifa  is 
fhewn  to  this  Day  the  Place,  from  whence 
they  fay  the  Florentine  Gallies  fet  out,  once 

every 

*  Noblemen  in  Italy  are  no  more  than  what  we  call 
the  Gentry  ;  and  though  there  is  a  very  great  Number  of 
MarquifTes  and  Counts,  yet,  as  in  Ical)\  there  is  no  Pre- 
cedence amongft  Gentlemen,  they  claiai  no  particular 
Rank. 
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every  Year,  with  Woolen  Goods  for  Eng- 
land^  which  they  reached,  by  coafting 
along  the  French^  SpaniJJj  and  Portugal 
Shores. 

Duke  Cofmo^  to  leiTen  this  Trade,  pro- 
moted the  Noblemen  to  Places  of  Honour 
and  Profit,  without  requiring  the  aforefaid 
Qualification,  and  ereded  the  Order  of  St. 
Stephen  from  which  all  Traders  were  ex- 
cluded. In  the  Inflitution  of  this  Order, 
h«  followed  the  Plan  of  that  of  Malta,  the 
moll:  material  Difference  between  the  two 
confifting  only  in  the  Article  of  Celibacy  ; 
for  like  them  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen 
make  Proof  of  their  Birth,  fight  againfl  the 
Turksy  and  enjoy  Commenderies.  As  the 
fagacious  Duke  knew  the  Paflion  of  Man- 
kind for  tranfmitting  their  Titles  to  their 
Pofterity,  he  made  a  Decree,  That  any 
Gentleman  who  would  ere(ft  a  Commen- 
derie  upon  his  Efiate  of  no  lefs  Value  than 
Ten  Thoufand  Crowns,  He,  and  his  eldeft 
Heirs  Male,  fhould  enjoy  it  with  the  Tide 
of  Commendeurs.  But  in  Failure  of 
Male  IlTue,  fuch  Commenderies  (hould 
devolve  to  the  Order,  which  in  the  Courfe 

of 
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of  fo  many  Years  has  greatly  enriched  it. 
The  Grand  Mafter,  who  is  now  the  pre- 
fent  Emperor,  has  all  thefe  Commenderies 
in  his  Difpofal.  The  Duke,  to  allure  his 
Gentry  into  this  new  Order,  endowed  the 
Knights  with  many  valuable  Privileges, 
and  amongft  the  reft  that  of  no  Executions 
being  performed  to  take  Place  againfl 
either  their  Perfons  or  Effedis.  Thefe 
Privileges,  together  with  a  natural  Paffion 
the  Italians^  as  much  as  any  other  Nation, 
have  for  Titles,  induced  great  Numbers  of 
the  Tiijcan  Nobility  to  retire  from  Trade, 
whereby  many  Noble  Families  are  impo- 
verifhed,  and  rendered  dependant  on  the 
Sovereign -f*.  Thefe  and  the  like  Mea- 
VoL  .1.  C  fures 

\  The  Great  Duke  Cofmo  the  Third,  when  on  his 
Travels,  was  treated  in  England  w'lth  a  particular  Regard 
by  feveral  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards fent  Prefents  of  Wine  during  his  Life,  and  when 
any  of  them,  or  their  Family,  came  into  his  Don^inions,  he 
ftever  failed  fhewing  thtra  Marks  of  his  Gratitude,  in 
the  Year  1712,  on  the  Arrival  at  F/#;v«<:?  of  tlie  Ho- 
noHrable  f^owaj  Cli^'crii^  eldcft  of  the  Grandfons  to  the 
Lord  of  that  Name,  who  had  bf  en  High  Treafurer  when 
the  Great  Duke  wa>  in  England,  hia  Royal  Highnefs  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Order  of  St.  Stiphtn:  And,  as  I  well 
remember,  Sir  Hmry  Bedingfeii,  Bart,  was  to  have  re- 
ceived the  Crofs,  and  have  been  inHalled  at  that  Junfturej 
iiad  his  Time  permitted  him  to  flay  in  Florence,  till  her 

Majefty'* 
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fures  were  fo  grievous  to  Guicciardini^  that, 
as  Bernardo  Segni  writes',  he  died  of  a 
broken  Heart,  and  in  Defpair,  becaufe 
the  Aftairs  of  his  Country  were  fo  ill  con- 
duced :  Others  have  reported  that,  un- 
able to  bear  the  Sight  of  the  deplorable 
State  to  which  Florence  was  reduced,  he 
prevailed  on  on«  of  his  intimate  Friends  to 
adminifler  him  Poifon.  But  Remigio, 
KondinelU^  Giovanni  Imperialiy  and  feveral 
other  authentic  Hiftorians,  intirely  clear 
him  from  that  Imputation,  and  afTurcs  he 
died  of  a  violent  Fever  *. 

He 

Majefty's  Permiffion  could  be  procured,  as  it  had  been  for' 
the  other.  On  ths  Death  of  the  faid  Thomas,  the  Ho- 
nourable Henry  Clifford^  his  younger  Brother,  was 
knighted.  We  have  alio  the  Commendeur  Co/mo  Ne'vil, 
vvhofe  Father  Count  Migliorucci,  defcendcd  of  a  very 
ancient  Tufcan  Family,  erefted  a  Commenderie  on  his 
Eftate,  to  which  the  prefent  Commendeur  Co/mo  Nevil 
his  SoQ  by  one  of  the  Heircfles  of  the  Ne^vUs  of  Hclt^  is 
intitled. 

*  There  are  ftill  exifting  feveral  Republican  Families 
ia  Florence,  and  I  myfelf  have  heard  fome  deleft  the  Me. 
mory  of  Guicciar^ini  for  contrii)uting  to  ecflave  his  Coun- 
try by  efpoufip.g  the  Intereft  of  the  Family  of  the  Medici, 
«nd  think  that  he  was  io  far  from  taking  to  Heart  the  Ex- 
ercifeof  an  arbitrary  Adminiftra^ion,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably have  had  a  Hand  in  forming  the  Plan  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Ziephen ;  which,  however,  waa  not  confirmed  till 
after  his  Death. 
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H  E  was  buried  witli  Honour,  but  with- 
out Pomp,  having  exprefily  ordered  that 
no  Shew  or  Funeral  Oration,  as  was  cuflo- 
mary,  fhould  be  made,  nor  any  Infci  iption 
put  upon  his  Grave  i  which  lafl  was  ob- 
ferved  till  the  Year  Sixteen  Hundred  and 
Twenty,  when  the  Family  repaired  the 
great  Chapel,  and  the  following  Infcription 
was  ordered  to  be  engraved. 

Francisco  GurcciARDiNQ  Senaf, 

Peri  F. 

Vigetttem  JEtafem   Rebus  maximis 

Agendis  irnpcndit 

hi  conjcribenda  prceclara  Hijioria 

Vergeniem 

Ciijus  Negocium  an  Ocium 

Gloriojius  incertum 

Niji  Occii  hiimen  Negocii  Famafn 

Clariorem    reddiffef. 


Francesco  was  tall,  and  of  a  vene- 
rable Afped:  i  he  had  large  Shoulders,  a 
plain  Face,  a  ftrong  and  robuft  Conftitu- 
tion.  The  Family  have  a  Pidture  of  hir?i, 
that  feems  to  have  been  drawn  in  thofe 
C  2  Days 
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Davs ;  fuch  anothei'  is  in  the  Houfe  of 
S\^nov' Nicolo  Paiiciatici:  One  of  them 
probably  is  that  mentioned  by  Giorgio 
Vajari^  in  the  Third  Part  of  his  Lives 
of  the  Painters,  where  he  fays,  "  At  that 
Time  I  painted  feveral  Pieces,  and  amongft 
the  reft  the  Picture  of  MefTer  Francefco 
Guicciardini^  who  was  juft  returned  from 
Bologna^  at  his  Country  Houfe  near  Mon- 
ticiy  which  pretty  well  refembled  him, 
and  was  admired."  One  of  his  Pidlures 
is  to  be  fecn  in  the  Great  Duke's  Gallery, 
in  the  left  Wing,  amongft  the  famous 
Hiftorians,  and  another  in  the  right, 
amongft  the  Men  of  great  Learning.  There 
is  alfo  in  the  Mufeum  of  Sig.  Carlo  'Tomafo 

'  Strozzi,    a  Brafs  Medal,  ftruck  in  thofe 

Days,  which  feems  to  have  a  good  Re- 
femblance  ;  on  the  Backfide  is  reprefented 
a  Rock,  without  any  Infcription,  alluding 
to  his  Conftancy  and  Intrepidity.  In  ge- 
neral thofe  who  make  mention  of  him 
agree,  that  he  was  a  great  Profeftbr  of 
the  Law,  Learned,  Upright,  and  Incor- 
rupt :  Of  this  latter  he  gave  a  fufficient 
Proof,  by  his  leaving  fo  little  Wealth,  after 
the  numberiefs   Opportunities  he  had   of 

accumulating 
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accumulating  Riches.  He  was  of  a  quick 
and  high  Conception,  of  fmgular  Judg- 
ment, had  a  good  Memory,  was  profound 
and  prudent  in  his  Counfels,  efficacious 
in  Perfuading,  eloquent  in  Speech,  and 
had  a  peculiar  Talent  in  defcribing  the 
Chara(5ters  of  Men.  He  was  choleric, 
but  not  rafli,  affable,  but  no  I.over  of 
Jell:?,  preferving  ever  a  certain  Gravity. 
He  wrote  feveral  Books,  as  the  Sacking  of 
Rome,  Co?ifide?'atiom  on  Stat,e  Affairs, 
Coiinjeh  and  Admonitions .^  fome  Letters,  fe- 
veral Law  Cafes,  and  an  Epiftle  in  Verfe, 
which  makes  Cr^/w/^t'/z/ place  him  amongft 
the  Ttifcan  Poets.  As  foon  as  his  Hiftory 
appeared  in  public,  it  was  immediately 
Iran  dated  into  Latin^  and  has  had  feveral 
Editions  inmoft  of  the  £/^r(5^^^«  Languages; 
an  unqueflionable  Argument  of  the  Au^- 
thQr's  extraordinary  Merit. 

Enough  has  been  faid  of  his  Hiflory  j 
to  which  I  fhall  only  add  the  Teflimony 
of  the  late  Lord  Bolinghroke^  who  in  his 
Third  Letter  On  the  Study  of  Hipiory^  calls 
him  the  Admirable  Hijiorian  ;  and  in  his 
Fifth  fays  of  him,  I  p:oidd  not  fcriiple  to 
C  3  prefer 
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prefer  Guicciardini  to  Thucydides  in  ever^ 
Rejpedl. 

Francesco  Guicciardini  left  a 
Wife,  who  lived  till  the  Year  1559,  ^"^ 
Three  Daughters.  Two  married  into  the 
Family  of  the  Capponi^  and  the  other  into 
that  of  Ducci.  He  had  Three  Brothers, 
Liiigi,  JacopOy  and  Girolamo  :  From  Jacopo 
came  the  famous  Author  of  the  Commen- 
taries of  Europe,  from  1529  to  1560, 
who  alfo  wrote  a  Defcription  of  the  Low 
^^■,  ,  ^  Connives  J  &c.  His  Name  was  Lodovico, 
and  lies  buried  at  Antwerp.  From  his  other 
Brother,  the  Senator,  Girolamo  is  defcend- 
ed,  in  a  dire<ft  Line,  Francefco  Maria  Gae- 
tarn,  who  was  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  his  late  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Grand-Duke  Cojmo. 


Francefco    GuicdardmPs 
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The  Wars  in  Italy. 


BOOK       I.        tmcUyncj^p.  1'^^' 


tRe   contents. 

Caufes  which  produced  the  Italian  TFars' 
EiXpediiton  of  Charles  the  Eighth^  Kifig 
of  France,  into  Italy.  Expulfion  of 
Piero  de'  Medici  f'om  Florence.  Re- 
bellion of  Pifa.     Conqueft  of  Naples.     ^ 

^^^^  Propose  to  relate  what  paft 
'&H  m  '^^  ^^^  Memory  in  Ifaly^  iince 
^^^^  the  French,  invited  by  our  own 
Ppncos,    came    with    powerful    Armies 

and 
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^    ^'  and  interrupted  her  Repofe  :    A  Subjed:, 
u— V— -'for  its  Greatnefs  and  Variety  highly  mcr 
morable,  and  full  of  melancholy  Events  -, 
//^/y  for  alongSeriesofYears  having  laboured 
under  all  fuch  Calamities  as  the  Almighty 
is  wont,  in  his  Difpleafure,  to  infli6t  on 
wretched  Mortals  for  their  Impieties  and 
Vv^'ickednefs.     From    the   Knowledge   of 
fo   many,  fo  various,    and   fo  important 
Incidents,  every  one  may  drawlnftrudtjons 
of  fome  fort  or  other,  conducive  both  to 
his   own  and  to  the  Public  Good.     By 
numberlefs     Examples   it   will   evidently 
appear,  that  human  Affairs  are  as  fubjed: 
to  Change  and  Flu6luation  as  the  Waters 
of  the  Sea,  agitated  by  the  Winds :  And 
alfo  how  pernicious,  often  to  themfelves, 
and  ever  to  their  People,  are  the  precipi- 
tate Meafures  of  our  Rulers,  when  adtuated 
•  only  by  the  Allurement  of  fome  vain  Pro- 

jed:,  or  prefent  Pleafure  and  Advantage. 
Such  Princes  never  allow  themfelves 
Leifure  to  reflect  on  the  Inftability  of  For- 
tune ;  but,  perverting  the  \](q.  of  that 
Power  which  was  given  them  to  do  good, 
become  the  Authors  of  Difquiet  and  Con- 
fufion  by  their  Mifcondu<ft  and  Ambition, 

Before 
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Before  I  proceed  to  give  my  Reader 
an  Account  of  the  Troubles  in  Itafyj  toge- 
ther with  the  Caufes  from  whence  fo  many 
Evils  were  derived,  it  will  not  be  impro- 
per tQ  obferve,  that  our  Calamities  afFe(5ted 
us  with  fo  much  the  greater  Terror  and 
Senfibility,  as  the  Minds  of  Men   were 
perfedly  at  Eafe,  and  the  Country  at  that 
Time  in   a  State  of  profound  Peace  and 
Tranquillity.     It  is  certain  that,  for  above 
a  thoufand  Years  back,  at  which  Perio4 
the  Roman  Empire,  weaken'd  by  a  Change 
of  her  antient  Inftitutions,  began  to  de- 
cline from  that  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  to  the 
attaining  of  which    the    moft    amazing 
Virtue  and   good    Fortune    had    equally 
contributed,  Baly  had  at  no  Time  enjoy 'd 
a  State  of  fuch   compleat   Profperity  and 
Repofe,  as  in  the  Year  1490,  and  fome 
time  before  and  after.      The  People  alfo 
had   taken  Advantage   of   this    Halcyon 
Seafon,  and  been  bufied  in  cultivating  all 
their  Lands,  as  well  Mountains  as  Vallies ; 
and  being  under  no  Foreign   Influence, 
but  governed  by  their  own  Princes,  Ifa/y 
pot  only  abounded  with  Inhabitants  and 
Riches,  but  grew  renowned  for  the  Gran- 
deur 
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deur  and  Magnificence  of  her  Sovereigns, 
I  for  the  Splendor  of  many  noble  and  beau- 
tiful Cities  J  for  the  Seat  and  Majefty  of 
Religion,  and  for  a  Number  of  great 
Men  of  diftinguifhed  Abilities  in  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  public  Affairs,  and  of  ex- 
cellent Accomplifhments  in  all  the  Sciences, 
and  in  every  noble  Art :  She  had  alfo  no 
fmall  Share  of  military  Glory,  according 
to  the  Knowledge  and  Pradice  of  Arms 
in  thofe  Days. 

A  N  happy  Concurrence  of  Caufes  had 

Lorenzo    prcfcrvcd  hcr  in  this  flourifhing  Condition. 

*'^*'''''"' Amongft  the  reft,  common  Fame  afcribed 
no  fmall  Share  to  the  Virtue  and  active 
Spirit  of  horenzo  de  Medici :  A  Citizen 
of  fuch  diftinguifhed  Merit  in  the  State  of 
Florence^  that  the  whole  Affairs  of  that 
Republic  were  conducted  as  he  thought 
proper  to  advife  or  diredl.  And  it  was 
indeed  to  the  Happinefs  of  her  Situation, 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  People^  and  the  flou- 
rifhing State  of  the  public  Credit,  and  her 
Opulency,  that  this  Commonwealth 
chiefly  owed  her  Power  and  Influence; 
for  the  Extent  of  its  Dominion  was  not 


great. 


Lorenzo, 
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Lorenzo,  by  Marriage,  had  made  a  ^-  ^• 
flridt  Alliance  with  Pope  In?20cent  theuJv— J 
Eighth )  which  gave  him  flill  greater 
Credit  and  Authority  with  the  Princes  of 
Italy.  He  knew  how  deftrudrive  it  would 
prove,  both  to  himfelf  and  the  Republic 
of  Florence  if  any  of  them  fliould  in- 
creafe  his  Dominions  at  the  Expence  of 
his  Neighbours ;  and  was  therefore  ever 
watchful  to  prevent  the  moft  minute 
Caufe  of  Strife  or  Mifunderftanding 
among  them,  left  the  Ballance  of  Power, 
which  then  fublifted  in  Italy ^  fliould  fuffer 
any  Alteration. 

Ferdinando  of  Arasaon.  Kin?  of  „   ,. 
Naples^  was  in  the  fame  Difpoiition  :  A  do  King 
very  fagacious  Prince,  and  highly  efteem'dj^^^''^^^'' 
tho'  formerly  he  had  often  difcovered  an 
ambitious  and   turbulent  Spirit.     Pie  was 
inftigated,  at  this  very  Time  by  Alfonjoy 
Duke  of  Calabria^  his  eldeft  Son,  to  re- 
fen  t  the  Injury  done  to  Giovanni  Gakazzo 
Sforza,  Duke   of  Milan,  who  had  mar- 
ried Alfonjo\  Daughter.     The  Duke  had 
been  excluded  from  the  Adminiflration  of 
all  public  Affairs   by  his   Uncle  Lodo'vico 

Sforza  5 
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Sforza ;  who  through  the  Weaknefs  and 
diflblute  Behaviour  of  Bona^  this  young 
Prince's  Mother,  had  procured  for  him- 
felf  the  Tuition  of  him.  Having  enjoy 'd 
the  Regency  Ten  Years  together,  and, 
by  Httle  and  httle,  rendered  himfelf  alfo 
Mafter  of  the  Fortrefles,  Army,  Treafure, 
and  whatever  fupported  the  State  j  he  at 
length  refufed,  under  Pretence  of  his 
Nephew's  Want  of  Capacity,  to  refign 
his  Office;  contiauing  to  govern,  (tho' 
hisKinfman  was  above  Twenty  Years  old) 
not  as  Guardian,  or  Regent,  but  with  all 
the  Formality  and  Ad:ions  of  the  Prince, 
tho'  he  did  not  aflume  the  Ducal  Title. 
Ferdinando,  however,  remained  attentive 
to  his  firft  Objed:,  which  was  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  the  public  Peace  :  And,  there- 
fore, would  neither  gratify  his  own 
warlike  Difpofition,  nor  the  jufl  Re- 
fentment  of  his  Son,  at  the  Hazard  of 
fo  invaluable  a  Bleffing.  But  he  was  the 
more  cautious  of  creating  any  Divifions  in 
Ital)\  becaufe  he  had  perceived,  in  fome 
late  dangerous  Commotions,  that  he  was 
hated  by  his  Subjed:s  3  particularly  by  a 
Party  among  his  Barons,  who  were  ftill 

attached 
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attached  to  the  old  Frefjcb  Intereft;  and,  ^'  ^' 
as  he  apprehended,  would,  in  cafe  nf  any^_^_'_f 
Rupture,  invite  them  to  invade  his  Domi- 
nions. To  this  Motive  may  be  added,  a 
Delire  he  had  to  counterballance  the 
formidable  Power  of  the  Venetiansy  which 
at  that  Time  alarmed  all  Italy  y  and  he 
was  feniible,  that  his  Union  with  the 
other  Powers,  with  the  States  efpecially 
of  Milan  and  Florejice^  was  requifite  for 
that  Purpofe.  / 

LODOVICO    SfORZA,    tho'    of    a    X.\Xlh\X- Loiomct 

lent  and  ambitious  Temper,  could  not  ^''^^^' 
but  be  pleafed  with  the  fame  Meafu-res. 
For  the  Venetian  Power  was  as  much 
dreaded  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Milan^  as 
by  other  Princes.  Belides,  it  was  much 
ealler  for  him  to  preferve  his  ufurped  Au- 
thority in  a  Time  of  Peace  and  Tranquil- 
lity, than  amidft  the  Confufion  and  Ca- 
fualties  of  War.  And  tho'  he  was  always 
apprehenfive  of  Ferdinando  and  AJfonfo^ 
yet  he  could  depend  upon  the  peaceable 
Difpofition  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  who 
was  alfo  jealous  as  well  as  himfelf,  of  the 
King   of    Naples,     He    was    perfuaded, 

morer 
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^-  i>-  moreover,  that  the  Animofities  whicH 
^Ll^  then  fubfifted  between  Ferdinando  and  the 
Venetians^  rendered  an  Union  between 
tlieni  impradicable :  And  being  fatisfy'd 
that  he  would  find  it  dangerous  to  ad: 
without,  and  difficult  to  procure  an  Alli- 
ance, he  thought  himfelf  fecure  from  any 
Attempt  that  could  be  made  againft  him 
from  that  Quarter. 

There  was  then  the  fame  Inclination 
for  Peace  in  Ferd'mando^  Lodovico^  and 
Lorenzo  ;  partly  from  the  fame,  and  partly 
from  ditferent  Motives :  So  that  a  Con- 
federacy rnany  Years  before  contradled, 
in  the  Name  of  Ferdinando^  King  of 
Naples^  G/ov.  GaleazzOy  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  the  Ilepublic  of  Florence^  for  the 
nratual  Defence  of  each  other's  Domi- 
nions, was  with  Eafe  corroborated  and 
confirmed.  This  League,  of  fome  Years 
{landing,  as  I  obferved,  but  interrupted 
by  various  Accidents,  was  renewed  for 
Twenty-five  Years,  in  1480,  and  acceded 
to  by  all  the  inferior  Powers  oi  Italy.  The 
chief  Tytiigxi.  of  the  contratTiing  Parties 
was  to  keep  down  die  Power  of  the  Ve~ 

7ieiiom ; 
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netians\  who  were   without  queftlon  fu-  ^'   O. 
perior  to  any  of  the  Confederates  feparate-  .J/J,_j 
ly,  but  not  able  to  cope  with  them  when 
united.     Their  Senate  feemed  to  confider 
themfelves,    and  a6ted,  as  a   Body,  that 
had  little  or  no  Connection  with  the  other     ^^5 
People  of //<^/^  J  widening  every  Breach /'^«^*""''* 
and   cherilhing  and    fomenting    Difcord 
amongft  them,  in  hopes  of  attaining,  by 
thefe  Means,    the  Sovereignty    of   Ifafy, 
The  whole  Tenor  of  their  Councils  and 
Condud;  manifefted  their  Defign :  But  it 
appeared   moil  plainly,    when,  upon  the 
Death  of  Filippo  Maria  Vifcontiy  Duke  of 
of  MilaUy    they    attempted,     under   the 
plaulible  Pretence  of  preferving   the  Li- 
berties of  the  Milanefe^   to   make  them- 
felves Mailers  of  that  Dutchy  :  And  in  a 
more  recent  Inilance,    v^^hen  with  open 
Violence   they  endeavoured    to  feize  thq 
Dukedom  of  Ferrara.     This  Confederacy 
produced  the  intended  EfFed:,  fo  far  as  to 
reilrain  the  Ambition  of  the  Ve?ietians^  but 
it  did  not  unite  the  Confederates  in  a  iln- 
cere    and  folid  Friendihip  among  them- 
felves.     Their  Envy   and   Emulation  of 
each  other  made  them  watchful  of  every 

Motion, 
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A.  o.  Motion,  and  jealous  of  every  Meafurc,  thst 
^y.^^  I  they  conceived  might  any  way  increafe  the 
Power  or  Credit  of  their  Neighbours. 
This  Precaution,  however,  did  not  make 
the  Peace  Icfs  fecure  :  On  the  contrary,  it 
created  a  moft  ardent  Impatience  in  them 
all  to  quench  immediately  thofe  Sparks 
which,  if  neglected,  might  break  out  into 
a  general  Conflagration.  Such  then  was 
thd  State  of  AflTairs ;  thefe  were  the  Foun- 
dations for  the  Tranquility  of  Italy,  fo 
conneded,  and  counterpoifed,  that  there 
was  not  only  no  Appearance  of  a  prefent 
Change,  but  the  mofl  difcerning  Perfon 
could  not  devife,  by  what  Counfels,  Ac- 
cidents, or  Powers,  fuch  a  Peace  could  be 
diflurbed. 

In  ^r// 1492,  horenzo  de  Medici '^2& 
1492.  taken  off  by  a  premature  Death;  not  being 
^^^    quite  Forty -four   Years    of    Age..      His 

Death  of  5^       ,  ^         .  _       -  f-     ^ 

Lorenzo  Death  was  a  grievous  btroke  to  his  Coun- 
diModici.^^^  which,  by  means  of  his  Reputation, 
Prudence,  and  a  Genius  which  naturally 
difpofed  him  to  all  honourable  and  excel- 
lent Undertakings,  wonderfully  flouriflied 
in  Riches,  and  in  all  thofe  BlelTings   and 

Ornaments 
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Ornaments  which  in  human  Affairs  are 
the  ufual  Attendants  of  a  long  and  fecure 
Peace.  His  Death  was  indeed  lamented 
by  all  Ifafyj  not  only  on  account  of  his 
Zeal  and  Sollicitude  for  the  public  Security, 
and  for  his  great  and  fuccefsful  Diligence 
in  moderating  and  curbing  the  frequent 
Jealoufies  and  Diifenfions  of  Ferdnia7ido 
and  Lodovico  Sforza^  Princes  of  equal  Am- 
bition and  Power. 


L  o  R  E  N  z  o's  Death  was  followed  a  few 
Months  after  by  thatof  Pope/;/;zccf;z/Eighth  jDeath  o^ 
which  laid  the  Foundation  of  further  Ca-f;;^'^;^^ 
lamities.  The  Public  had  been  but  little 
benefited  by  him  :  Yet  he  was  commend- 
able in  one  Particular  i  which  v/as^that  after 
he  had  foon  laid  down  the  Arms  he  had 
unfuccefsfully  taken  up,  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  his  Pvcign,  againfl  Fa-dinando^  at 
the  Inftigation  of  his  diicontcnted  Barons, 
giving  himfelf  up  entirely  to  Indolence  and 
Eafe,  he  never  would  concern  himfelf, 
nor  fuffered  any  that  depended  on  him  to 
intermeddle  in  any  Projed  that  might  di- 
fturb  tlie  Happinefs  of  Italy. 

Vol.  I.  D  Td 
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T  o  Innocent  fucceeded  Roderigo  Borgia^ 
g.  „.      of  Valenza^  a  Royal  City  in  Spain.     He 
of  Alex-  was  an  antient  Cardinal,  and  one  of  the 
«»4tr  VI.^^^  confiderable  Prelates  in  the  Court  of 
Rojne.     His  Election  was  owing  partly  to 
the  Difputes  that  arofe  between  the  two 
Cardirrals,    Heads   of   Factions,    AJcanio 
^forza,  and  Ghdiano  of  San  Fiero  in  Vin- 
cola,  but  chiefly  to  a  Simony  unknown  in 
former  Times  :    For  Borgia  openly  cor- 
rupted many  of  the  Cardinals,  fome  with 
Money,  and  others  with  Promifes  of  pro- 
fitable Places  and  Benefices,  of  which  he 
had  many  at  that  Time  in  his  Power  ; 
and  they,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Pre- 
cepts  of  the  Gofpel,  were  not  afhamed 
ef  makino;  a  Traffick  of  the  facred  Trea- 
•    fures,  under  the  Name  of  divine  Autho- 
lity,  and  that  in  the  mofl  high   and  emi- 
nent Seat  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

Cardinal  Ascanio  had  the 
principal  Hand  in  this  deteftable  Work, 
and  was  employed  as  Agent  for  fuch 
abominable  Contracts.  He  influenced 
feveral  with  Hopes  of  Preferment,    and 

alfo 
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alfo  by  his  bad  Example :  For  his  Heart  ^-  ^' 
being  corrupted  by  an  immoderate  Thirfl 
of  Riches,  he  bargained,  for  the  Price  of 
his  Iniquity,  to  have  the  Vice-Chancellor- 
fliip,  (the  moft  profitable  Poft  in  the 
Pope's  Difpofal)  the  Revenues  of  divers 
Churches  and  Caflles,  and  even  the  Pope's 
own  Family  Palace,  with  all  its  magni- 
ficent Furniture  of  an  immenfe  Value* 
But  divine  Juftice  overtook  him  ;  for 
he  became  an  Objed:  of  Scorn  aud  Hatred 
to  all  Mankind,  who  were  fill'd  with 
Horror  at  an  Election  procured  by  fuch 
black  and  enormous  Artifices  j  efpecially 
as  Borgia^  impious  Life  was  every  where 
notorious  *.  The  King  of  Naples,  wq 
are  afTured,  upon  hearing  the  News,  dif- 
fembled  his  Grief  in  public,  but  with 
Tears,  (which  he  was  not  accuftomed  to 
fhed  at  the  Death  of  his  Children)  told 
his  Queen,  that  this  Creation  would  prove 
fatal  to  Italy,  and  a  Scandal  to  Chriften- 
dom :  A  Progncftic  worthy  of  the  Pru- 
dence of  Ferdinando  I 


D 


-LEX- 


•    Afcanio  was  carried  Prifoncr  into  Trance,  and  afccr 
his  Return,  according  to  Giot'ip,  was  polfoned. 
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Alexander  the  Sixth,  (for  {o 
he  would  be  call'd)  was  endowed  with 
wonderful  Acutenefs,  and  extraordinary 
Sagacity  ;  had  a  furprifing  Genius  in 
fuggefting  Expedients  in  the  Cabinet,  an 
uncommon  Efficacy  in  Perfuafion,  and 
in  all  Matters  of  Confequence  an  incredi- 
ble Application  and  Dexterity.  But  thefe 
great  Qualities  were  abundandy  over- 
ballanced  by  his  Vices.  For  he  was  of 
very  impure  Manners,  Insincere,  Shame- 
lefs,  Falfe,  Faithlefs  and  Irreligious,  with- 
out Probity,  infatiably  covetous,  immo- 
derately fond  of  Dominion,  barbaroully 
cruel,  and  ardently  folUcitous,  at  any 
Rate,  to  exalt  his  Children,  who  were 
numerous,  and  amongft  them  fome  (that 
he  might  not  want  Inflrum.ents  to  execute 
his  villainous  Deiigns)  as  bad  ashimfeif*. 

Piero  dc'       T  H  E    Death    of   Lorenzo   de    Medici 
ihaici.    occafioned  a  Change  of  no  lefs  Impor- 
tance in  Florence^    than  that  of   Innocent 
to  the   Church.      Piero^  the    eldeil    Son 
oi Lorenzo's  three  Sons,  fucceeded,  without 

Oppo- 

*  Ca;far,  Francffco,  GiuffrCy  And  Lucretia,  were  the 
Names  of  his  Children. 
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Oppoiition,  to  his  Father's  Greatness  *  :  ^-  D. 
But  neither  his  Age  nor  Underftanding  any  > 
ways  quahfy'd  him  for  fo  important  a 
Charge ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  proceed- 
ing with  that  Moderation  in  his  domeftic 
and  foreign  Concerns,  nor  had  he  that 
Prudence  to  temporife  with  his  Allies, 
for  which  his  Father  was  fo  remarkable : 
who  by  his  Conduft,  whilfl:  living,  had 
improved  both  the  Republic  and  his  own 
Condition,  and,  dying,  left  every  one  con- 
vinced, that  principally  thro'  his  Means 
the  Peace  of  Italy  had  been  preferved. 

P  I  E  R  o  no  fooner  undertook  the 
Adminiflration  of  the  Republic,  than  he 
fwerved  from  his  Father's  Counfels,  and 
not  confulting  the  principal  Citizens,  with- 
out whofe  Concurrence  feldom  any  Re- 
folutions  were  taken  in  Matters  of  Im- 
portance, fuffered  himfelf  to  be  intircly 
directed  by  Virginio  Orf.ni^  his  Relation  ; 
Pieros  Wife  and  Mother  being  both  of 
the  Orjtni  Family.  At  Virginio\  Perfua- 
fion  he  contraded  fo  great  a  Friendship 
D  3  with 

*   Lsrenr.o'%  three  Sons  were  P/Vro,  Giovanfii  v/ho  was 
afterwards  Pope  Leo  the  loih,  and  Giuliane, 
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A.  D.  ■^vith  Kjng  Ferdinando  and  his  Son  Alfonfo^ 
(On   whom   Firgi?2io    depended,    as   gave 
Lodovico  Sforza  great  Caufe  to  fear,  that 
whenever  the  Arag07iia7is  *  fhould  think 
proper  to  break  with   him,  they  would 
alfo,  thro'  the  Intereft  of  PierOy  have  the 
Afliftance  of  the  Florentines.     This  Cor- 
refpondence,  the  Source  and  Origin  of  all 
the  enfuing  Evils,  tho'  in  the  Beginning 
carried  on  very  privately,  did  neverthelefs 
create  Sufpicions  in  the  vigilant  and  pene^ 
trating  Mind  of  Lodovico, 

B  Y  antient  Cuftom  all  Chriftian 
Princes  were  ufed  to  fend  AmbafTadors  to 
pay  their  Obedience  to  the  new  Pontiff, 
and  adore  him  as  Vicar  of  Chrift  on 
Earth.  Lodovico  Sforza^  who  had  a  Pro-» 
penfity  of  affeding  to  appear  fuperior  in 
Prudence  and  Contrivance  to  others,  had 
propofed  that  all  the  Ambafladors  of  the 
League  fliould  enter  Rome  the  fame  Day, 
and  prefent  themfelves  in  a  Body  to  the 
Pope  in  Confiftory,  and  one,  in  the  Name 
of  all,  fliould  make  a  formal  Harangue. 

This 

*  The  firft  of  the  then  reigning  Race  of  Neapolitan 
Kings  was  King  of  Aragon,  and  from  him  his  Defcend-^ 
;»nts  were  called  Ara^oniam, 
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This,  he  fuggefled,  would  convince  all 
Italy  J  there  was  fo  much  Unity  and  Be- 
nevolence amongft  them,  that  they  would 
appear  as  a  Body  under  one  Head,  and 
give  great  Reputation  to  the  League ; 
and  that  fuch  a  Condud;  was  then  ne- 
cefTary,  not  only  Reafon,  but  a  frefh 
Example  feemed  to  demonllrate.  For 
the  late  Pope,  grounding  his  Hopes  on 
the  Divifions  of  the  Allies,  which  he  in- 
ferred from  their  feparate  Counfels,  and 
their  paying  him  Obedience  at  different 
times,  had  ventured  to  attack  the  King- 
dom of  Naples. 

Ferdinando  very  readily  approved 
of  this  Scheme  of  Lodovico,  as  did  alfo 
the  Florentines  j  'Piero  not  contradidiing  in 
Council,  out  of  Deference  to  their  Au- 
thority^ but  he  murmured  at  it  in  private. 
He  was  deputed  by  the  Republic  for  one 
of  their  AmbaffadorSj  and  had  determined 
to  make  a  magnificent  and  almoit  Royal 
Appearance^  but  perceived^,  that  by  en- 
tering Kome  and  prefenting  himfelf  before 
the  Pope  with  the  other  Ambaffadors,  the 
.Splendor  of  his  Pomp  in  fo  ^reat  a  Crowd 
D  4  would 
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would  be  much  eclipfed.  In  which  ju- 
venile Vanity  he  was  confirmed  by  Gentile 
Bifhop  of  Ai'ezzo,  his  Colleague,  who, 
in  regard  to  his  Epifcopal  Dignity,  and 
of  his  Profefllon  of  thofe  Studies  which 
they  call  Humanity,  had  expedted  to 
make  the  congratulatory  Oration  to  the 
Pope,  in  the  Name  of  the  Florentines, 
and  was  extremely  mortified  that,  by  this 
unufual  and  unexpedied  Method,  he 
fhould  be  debarred  from  difplaying  his 
Talents  in  fo  auguft  and  folemn  an 
Afiem.bly.  Piero^  incited  partly  by  his 
own  Levity,  and  partly  by  the  Bifhop's 
Ambition,  but  unwilling  that  Lodovico 
fhould  know  that  he  oppofed  his  Motion, 
requeftcd  the  King  to  reprefent  to  him, 
that  upon  Confideration  he  had  Reafon  to 
think  the  Ceremony  could  not  be  per^ 
formed  in  common  without  Confufion, 
and  therefore  advifed  him  to  confent  that 
each  City  in  conformity  to  pafi:  Ufage 
fliould  proceed  feparately.  The  King 
was  willing  to  gratify  him  -,  but  not  fo 
far  as  to  take  all  the  Blame  and  Difpleafure 
of  Lodovico  upon  himfelf  3  and  therefore 
he  fatisfied  him  more  in  the  Effed:  than 

he 
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he  pleafed  him  in  the  Manner  of  accom- 
plifliing  it :  For  he  frankly  owned  that  he 
had  no   other   Caufe   for   difagreeing    to 
what   he   had  before   confented  but  the 
Importunities  of  Piero  de  Medici.     Lodo- 
'vico    fliewed    more    Difcontent    at   this 
fudden  Change,  than  the  Nature  of  fuch 
a  Trifle  feemed  to  require  ;  and  complain- 
ed very  bitterly  that  it  being   known   to 
the  Pope,  and  the  whole  Court  of  i^^^w^that 
he  was  the  Author  of  the  firfl  Refolution, 
it  fhould    now   be  retracted  on   purpofe 
to  make  him  comtemptible  in  the  Eyes  of 
the   World.      But  he  was  much    more 
difpleafed  to   find,  by  this  little  and  in- 
ligniiicant   Accident,  that  Piero  held  pri- 
vate   Intelligence    with    Ferdinando  \    of 
which   he  was  much  more  convinced  by 
what  enfued. 

Franceschetto  Cibo  of 
Genoaj  a  natural  Son  of  Innocent  the  8th, 
was  in  Pofleliion  of  Angiiilhra^  Cervetrij 
and  fome  other  fmall  Caftles  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Rome.  After  the 
Death  of  his  Father,  he  went  to  live  in 
J'lorence,  under  the  Protedion  of  Piero  de' 

Medici t 
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ji.  D.  Mediciy  whofe  Sifter,  Maddalena^  he  had 
i...-^^ married.  He  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than 
Fiero  perfuaded  him  to  fell  thofe  Caftles 
Virginio  to  his  Friend  Virgmio  Or/mi  for  Forty 
Orjini  the/pi^oufand  Ducats.  Ferdinando  was  at 
of  the  Di^  the  Bottom  of  this  Affair,  and  fecretly 
fturbancesigj^j-^j^e  beft  Part  of  the  Purchafe-Money ; 

m  Italy.  ...  ,  ,  / . 

not  doubting  but  it  would  turn  to  nis 
Advantage  to  have  Virginio  Orjini ,  who 
was  an  Officer  in  his  Army,  and  alfo  his 
Relation,  Mafter  of  fuch  ftrong  Places 
near  i^owd'.  For  he  ever  confidered  the  Power 
of  the  Pontiffs  as  a  very  likely  InfErument 
to  difturb  the  Quiet  of  his  Kingdom, 
which  was  an  antient  Fief  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  extends  itfelf  for  a  great 
Number  of  Miles  along  the  Borders  of 
the  Ecclefiaflical  State.  He  remembered 
the  Troubles  they  had  occafioned  both  to 
his  Father  and  himfelf  3  and  being  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  Difputes  too  apt  to  arife  on  ac- 
count of  Limits,  Tributes,  Collation  of 
Benefices,  Appeals  of  his  Barons,  befides 
other  Cavils  common  to  all  neighbouring 
Princes,  efpecally  between  a  VafTal  and 
the  Lord  of  the  Fief,  he  always  made  it  a 
principal  Point  to  keep  under  his  Power 

ajii 
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and  Influence  all,  or,  at  leaft,  the  chief  of  ^-    D. 
the   Roman  Barons,    and   more   fo  now,  .J^J 
that  he  imagined  Lodovico  Sforza  had  too 
great  an  Afcendant  over  the  Pope's  Coun- 
fels,  by  means  of  his  Brother,    Cardinal 
Afcanio.      Some  thought  he  was  appre- 
henlive  that  the  Ambition  and  Hatred  of 
Pope  Calixtus  the  3d,  who  was  Alexanders 
Uncle,    might    be  hereditary.      Calixtus, 
out  of  an  immoderate  Delire  of  a2:s:i'an- 
dizing  his  Nephew  Piero  Borgia^  intended, 
after  the  Deceafe  of  Alfonfoy    Father  to 
this  Ferdinandoj  to  have  fent  an  Army  to 
difpoiTefs  him  of  his  Kingdom,  which  he 
pretended  was  reverted  to  the   Church : 
And  he  would  have  executed  this  Scheme, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  Death  ;  un- 
gratefully forgetting,  as  Men  are  but  too 
often  unmindful  of  Benefits,  that  it  was 
through  Alfonfoy  in    whole   Kingdom  of 
Aragon  he  was  born,  and  whom  he  had 
long  ferved  as  his  Minifter,  that   he  had 
been  inverted  with  fo  many  Ecclefiaftical 
Benefices,  and  chiefly  through  his  Interefl 
had  been  created  Pope, 

Certain 
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Certain  it  is,  that  great  Men  do 
not  always  difcern  and  determine  right  ; 
the  Weaknefs  of  human  Underftanding 
will  fometimes  betray  itfelf  by  Signs.  Fer- 
dmando,  though  reputed  a  Prince  of  great 
Prudence,  did  not  fufficiently  confider  the 
Confequence  of  this  Purchafe,  which 
could  be  to  him  of  little  Benefit,  in  Com- 
parifon  of  the  great  Mifchiefs  it  might  pro- 
duce, by  provoking  thofe  to  enter  on  new 
Schemes,  whofe  principal  Bufinefs  and  In- 
tereft  it  was  to  preferve  Peace  and  Tran- 
quillity. The  Pope,  enraged  at  this  En- 
croachment on  the  Pontifical  Authority, 
pretended,  that  thefe  Caftles  by  their  Alie- 
nation without  his  Knowledge,  according 
to  the  Eccleiiallical  Law,  devolved  to  the 
Apoflolic  See.  Then,  publifliing  to  the 
World  the  Purpofes  for  which  they  were 
bought,  he  filled  all  Italy  with  his  Com- 
plaints againfi;  Ferdinando^  PierOj  and  Vir- 
ginio  'j  protefting  at  the  fame  time  he 
would,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power,  pre- 
ferve the  Dignity  and  Rights  of  the  Holy 
See. 

LODOVICO 
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LoDovico  Sforza,  who  was  ever 
jealous    of  Ferdinandd%  Ad:ions,  and  had 
vainly  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  Alexander 
might    be  direded  by   his   and  Ajeanid^ 
Counfels,    confidered  the  Diminution   of 
the  Pope's  Grandeur  as  his  own  :  But  what 
gave  him  the  moft  Uneafinefs,  was  the  con- 
vincing Proof  he  now  had  of  the  Friendfhip 
and  flrid:  Union  between  Fiero  and  Ferdi- 
natido.     To  obviate  the  dangerous  Confe- 
quences,    and    to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
his  HoHnefs,    he  incited  him   by   all  he 
could  fuggefl  to  preferve  his  own  Dignity, 
putting  him  in  mind  that  he  ought  not  fo 
much  to  regard  what  was  tranfading  at 
prefent,  as  to  reflect  how  highly  it  affed:- 
ded  his  Honour  that  the  Majefly  of  that 
eminent  Degree  to  which  he  was  exalted 
fhould  be  {^  openly  defpifed  by  his  own 
Vaflals  in  the  very  firll:  Days  of  his  Pontifi- 
cate.     Tiiat  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
the  covetous  Devife  of  Virginio^  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Caftles,  or  any  other  like 
Reafon,  had  induced  Ferdinando  to  this 
Step,  but  only  his  Inclination  to  try  the 

Patience 
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Patience  and  Spirit  of  his  Holinefs  by 
Injuries  which  at  the  iirfl  View  appeared 
but  fmall,  but  if  tamely  fufFered,  would 
encourage  him  to  attempt  every  Day  ftill 
greater  Provocations.  That  the  prefent 
King  had  the  fame  Ambition  as  his  Pre- 
decelfors,  who  were  ever  Enemies  to  the 
Roman  Church,  had  often  carried  their 
Armies  againfl:  the  Popes,  and  more  than 
once  feized  on  Rome.  Had  not  the  fame 
Ferdinando  twice  fent  his  Son,  at  the  Head 
of  his  Troops,  to  the  Gates  of  that  City  ? 
Had  he  not  been  almoll:  continually  in 
Enmity  with  the  Popes  ?  And  what  in- 
cited him  at  prefent  againft  his  Holinefs  in 
particular,  was  not  only  the  Example  of 
the  other  Kings,  not  only  his  natural  Am-^ 
bition  of  Dominion,  but  alfo  a  Defire  of 
Revenge  for  the  Injuries  he  had  received 
from  his  Uncle  Pope  Calixfus.  He  begged 
of  him  to  give  ferious  Attention  to  what 
he  faid,  and  not  to  put  up  with  the  firft 
Affront,  unlefs  he  could  fit  down  content 
with  his  pompous  Titles  and  external 
Marks  of  Veneration  j  for  by  tamely  fub- 
mitting,  he  would  incur  the  univerfal 
Scorn  of  Mankind,  and  give  Encourage- 
ment 
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ment  to  farther  Encroachments,  and  more 
dangerous  Plots :  Whereas,  if  he  exerted 
himfelf  on  this  Occalion,  he  would  eftablifh 
his  Reputation,  and  prefer ve  the  Majefty, 
Grandeur,  and  Veneration  due  to  the  Ro- 
man  Pontiff.     To  Perfuafions   he  added 
what  was  ftill  more  efficacious,  for  he  in- 
ftantly  lent  him  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats, 
and   provided   Three  Hundred   Men    at 
Arms,  to  be  maintained  between  them, 
but  to  be  difpofed  of  as  his  Holinefs  fliould 
think  proper.     To  avoid,   however,  em- 
broiling himfelf  in  new  Troubles,  he  fol- 
licited  Ferdinando  to  difpofe  Virginio  to 
find  out  fome  fair  Means  for  appealing  the 
Pope,    hinting  to   him   the   fatal  Confe- 
quences  which  would  enfue  from   fo  in- 
confiderable  a  Beginning.     But  with  more 
Freedom  and  Earneftnefs  he  admoniflied 
'Piero   de    Medici^    reminding  him   how 
often  Lorenzo  his  Father,  equally  a  Friend 
to  himfelf  and  Ferdinando^  had  impartially 
compofed   their    Difputes ;     whereby   he 
greatly  contributed  to  the  Prefervation  of 
the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  Italy.     He 
therefore  intreated  him  to  imitate  his   il- 
luftrious  Parent,  rather  than,  by  entering 

into 
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into  new  Schemes,  give  Occafion  to,  nay 
urge  fome  Potentate  to  purfue  Meafures 
prejudicial  to  the  general  Good.  He  re- 
prefented  to  him  how  greatly  the  long 
Friendfliip  between  the  Houfes  of  Sforza 
and  Medici  had  contributed  to  their  mu- 
tual Profperlty  and  Reputation,  and  laid 
before  him  the  Injuries  his  Father,  his 
Anceftors,and  the  Republic  oi Florence  had 
fuftained  from  the  Aj'agonians  -,  and  how 
often  Ferdina7idoy  and  A^fonfo  before  himj 
had  both  by  Fraud  and  Arms  attempted 
to  make  themfelves  Mailers  of  Tufcany. 
ThefeRemonftrances  did  more  Harm  than 
Good.  For  Ferdinando  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  yield  to  Lodovico  2Lnd  Afcd?2iOy  from 
whofe  Inftigations  he  perfuaded  himfelf 
that  the  Indignation  of  the  Pope  proceeded, 
and  being  prefTed  alfo  by  his  Son  Aifo?'!joy 
he  fecretly  perfuaded  Vtrginio  to  take  Pof-* 
feflion  of  the  Caflles,  without  Delay,  by 
Virtue  of  his  Contract,  promifing  to  fup- 
port  him  againft  any  Oppofition.  But, 
with  his  ufual  Artifice,  he  propofeJ  to  the 
Popefeveral  Plans  for  an  Accommodation  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  privately  counfeled 
Virginio  to  agree  on  no  other  Terms  thar^ 

keeping 
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keeping  PofTefTion  of  the  Caftles  on  fatis- 
fying  his  Holinefs  with  a  Sum  of  Money. 
Hence  Virginio  taking  Courage,  feveral 
times  refufcd  thofe  Conditions,  which 
Ftrdinando  himfelf,  not  to  incenfe  the 
Pope  too  far,  earneflly  prefled  him  to 
accept. 

LoDovico,  finding  all  his  Endeavours 
to  detach  Fiero  from  Fe7'dina7ido\  Intereft 
fruftrated,  and  that  thro'  his  Obflinacy  he 
was  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  Friendfliip 
of  the  Republic  of  Florence^  which  had 
ever  been  his  chief  Dependance,  alarmed 
at  the  imminent  Danger,  thought  it  high 
Time  to  confult  his  Safety.  He  was  fatis- 
fied  the  Aragonians  eagerly  defired  to  re- 
move him  from  the  Government  of  his 
Nephew  %  for  tho'  Ferdinando^  Mailer  in 
the  Art  of  Simulation  and  Diffimulation*j 
kept  himfelf  on  the  Referve,  Alfonfo^  a 
Man  of  a  very  frank  and  open  Temperi 
ftill  frefhly  exclaimed  at  the  Oppreffion 
of   his   Son-in-law ;    and   uttered,    with 

Vol.  I.  E  more 

*  Simulation,  for  inftahce,  is  when-a  Wicked  Man  puta 
on  a  Made  of  Goodncfs,  and  Dijfimulatien  when  aft 
Enemy  conceals  his  Hatred  within  his  £rea(\. 
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^-  ^'  more  PafTion  than  Prudence,  feveral  in- 
'  ^jurious  Words  with  Menaces.     He  wa» 
alfo  informed  how  Ifabella^  the  Wife  of 
Giovamii  GaleazzOy  a  Woman  of  a  mafcu- 
line  Spirit,  was  ever  folliciting  her  Father 
and  Grandfather,    that,  if  they  were  not 
to  be  moved  by  the  Shame  of  the  Indig- 
nity offered  toherHufband  and  herfelf,they 
would  take  fome  Concern  at  leafl  for  their 
Lives,  of  which  they  and  their  Children 
flood    in    Danger   *.     But    what    moft 
affeded  Lodovieo,  was  the  Temper  of  his 
People,  who  were  not  only  exafperated 
at  the  unufual  Taxes  he  had  raifed,  but 
detefled  him  for  his  Treatment  of  Giovanni 
GaleazzOy  their  rightful  Lord.     And  tho' 
he   laboured   to   render    the    Aragoniam 
fufpeded  to  the  People  of  Milan   of  a 
Delign  to  make  themfelves  Maflers  of  that 
Dutchy,  as  belonging  to  them  of  antient 
Right  by  the  Will  of  Filippo  Maria  Vif- 
conti,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Alfonfo  Father 
of  Ferdinandoy  and  that,   to  facilitate  this 
Defign,  they  endeavoured  to  remove  him 

from 

*  In  Gio'vio,  and  Corio,  a  Letter  ta  this  PuFpofe  from 
JfabeUa  to  her  Father  and  Grandfather  is  to  be  ieen  at 
kngth. 
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from  the  Government :  yet  he  found  this  ^-    ^* 

1492. 

Artifice  not  fufficient  to  moderate  the 
general  Hatred,  but  that  it  rather  confirm- 
ed the  Public  in  the  Opinion,  that  the 
deteilable  Ambition  of  Government  is 
capable  of  leading  Men  to  the  Commiffion 
of  all  Kinds  of  Wickednefs.  Wherefore 
after  he  had  for  fome  time  revolved  in  his 
Mind  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs,  and  the 
dangerous  Situation  he  was  in,  he  direct- 
ed all  his  Endeavours  to  provide  himfelf 
with  new  Supports  and  Alliances^  which 
he  thought  might  be  eafily  effected :  For 
knowing  that  the  Pope  was  provoked 
again  ft  Ferdi?iando,  and  that  the  Venetians 
were  defirous  that  the  Confederacy,  which 
for  fo  many  Years  had  baffled  all  their 
Defigns,  fhould  be  diffolved,  he  propofed 
to  both  to  enter  into  a  League  with  him 
for  their  common  Benefit.  But  Revenge, 
and  every  other  Paffion  in  Alexanders 
Breaft,  gave  way  to  the  immoderate  Am-- 
bition  of  feeing  his  Children  exalted. 
Other  Popes,  to  conceal  their  Infamy, 
were  wont  to  term  them  Nephews  j  but 
he  took  Delight  in  lettinor  all  the  World 
know  they  were  his  Children.  As  at 
E  2  prefent 
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A.  D.  pi'efent  no  readier  Way  offered  to  gratify 
his  high  Views  for  their  Preferment,  he 
ibllicited  Ferdhmndo  to  give  one  of  the 
natural  Daughters  of  Alfojijo  in  Marriage 
to  one  of  his  Sons,  and  for  her  Portion 
fbme  rich  Territory  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.  'Till  Alexander  was  excluded 
from  all  Hopes  of  fucceeding  in  this 
Match,  he  gave  rather  his  Ear  than  his 
Heart  to  Lodovicos  Offers.  But  had  they 
been  accepted  of  at  that  Time,  the  Peace 
oi  Italy  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
fo  foon  difliurbed.  Ferdinando  was  not 
averfe  to  the  Match  ;  but  Alfonfo^  abhor- 
ring the  Pope's  Pride  and  Ambition,  would 
never  give  his  Confent ;  wherefore,  with- 
out fliewing  any  Diflike  to  the  Alliance, 
they  raifed  Difficulties  concerning  the 
Dowry,  and  fo  eluded  the  Pope's  Requeft, 
at  which  Alexander  was  fo  provoked,  that 
he  refolved  at  once  to  engage  with  Lodo- 
*vico  and  the  Venetians-,  being  incited 
thereto  by. Ambition,  Rage,  and  in  fome 
meafure  by  Fear.  For  not  only  Virginioy 
who  was  very  powerful  in  the  Eccletiafli- 
cal  State  on  account  of  the  Protedion  of 
the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Fhreiiiines^ 

and 
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and  for  his  many  Followers  among  the  ^-  '^• 
Guelph  Party,  but  alfo  Projpero  and  Fa-  •■ — ^ 
britio  Colonna^  Heads  of  that  noble  Fa- 
mily, were  Officers  in  Fer^'tnando^  Army; 
and  the  Cardinal  of  S>an  Piero  in  Vincolay 
a  Perfon  of  great  Authority,  fufpeding 
the  Pope  had  a  Defign  againft  his  Life, 
was  retired  to  Ojlia^  of  which  Place  he 
was  Bifliop,  and  had  declared  for  Fer- 
di?2a?ido,  tho'  he  had  been  formerly  his 
profefTed  Enemy,  and  had  infligated,  firfb 
his  Uncle  Pope  SixtuSy  and  then  Innocent 
againft  him. 

The  Venetians^  ,tho'  pleafed  at  thefe 
Mifunderftandings,  were  not  yet  fo  for- 
ward to  enter  into  the  new  League  as 
was  exped:ed,  on  account  of  their  Diftrufl 
of  Alexanders  Sincerity,  which  became 
every  Day  more  and  more  fufpicious. 
They  alfo  confidered  how  they  had  been 
often  betrayed  by  the  Popes  Sixtiis  and 
Innocent^  his  immediate  PredeceiTors. 
From  the  laft  they  had  uiffered  many 
Inconveniences,  widiout  reaping  any 
Benefit  ;  and  Sixins^  in  the  greate-il  Heaf 
cf  tile  War  againft  the  Duke  of  Fei-rara^ 
E  3  which 
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which   he  himfelf  had   preiTed  them   to 
(Undertake,  changing  his  Mind,  employed 
not  only  his  fpiritual  but  alfo  his  temporal 
Arms,    in  conjundion    with  the   reft  of 
the Ita/mm,  againft  them.   Yet  the  Sollici^ 
tations  of  Lodovko,  who  had  been  inde- 
fatigable in   treating  with  the  particular 
Members,    prevailed   at    length    on    the 
Senate  ;  and  \nj4pril  1493,  a  new  Con- 
be?we"en  f^dcracy   was   formed  between  the  Pope, 
the  Pope, the  Venetians,    and    Giovanni    Galeazzo^ 
and  ^the  Duke  of  Milan  (whofe  Name  was  made 
Venetians. -^{qq^  in  all  public  Tranfadtions)  for  the 
common  Safety,  and  particularly  for  the 
Support  of  Lodovico  in  the  Government, 
It  was  ftipulated  that  the   Venetians  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  fhould  each  of  them 
fend  immediately  Two  Hundred  Men  at 
Arms  to  proted:  the   Ecclefiaftical  State, 
and  to  affift  him  with  thefe,  or  if  needful 
with  greater    Forces,   to   difpofTefs   Vir-* 
ginio  of  the  Caftles  *. 

These  Proceedings  greatly  alarmed 

all 

*  The  Armies  in  thofe  Days  eonfiftcd  of  three  different 
Corps,  Men  in  heav)- Armour  on  Horfeback,  Light  Hcrf«, 
and  Infantry. 
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all  Ifa/vy  efpecially  as  the  Duke  of  Milan 
had  abandoned  a  League  which  for 
Tweh'e  Years  had  been  the  Pledge  of 
its  Security.  For  in  that  Confederacy  it 
had  been  exprefly  ftipulated,  that  no  one 
of  the  Confederates  fhould  enter  into  any 
new  Alliance  without  the  Approbation  of 
all  the  contradiing  Parties ;  wherefore  that 
Union  being  now  difTolved,  in  which  con- 
fifted  the  Safety  of  the  Whole,  and  the 
Minds  of  Princes  full  of  Sufpicions  and 
Refentment,  who  could  not  but  forefee, 
that,  to  the  univerfal  Detriment,  Fruits 
muft  grow  up  conformable  to  thefe  Seeds  ? 

A  s  foon  as  Alfoiifo  Duke  cf  Ca!ab?'ia, 
and  Piero  de  Medici  were  apprifed  of  this 
Alliance,  they  judged  it  the  beft  W^ay  to 
he  before-hand,  and  therefore  willingly 
hearkened  to  Profpero  TiudFabriiio  Colonna-, 
who,  at  the  fecret  Infligation  of  the  Billiop 
of  Ojlia^  offered  to  feize  on  Pome  by  Sur- 
prife,  with  the  Help  of  the  Ghibelline 
Fadion,  and  their  own  Men,  provided 
•the  Or/mi  would  affifl  them,  and  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  could  be,  at  the  fame 
time,  within  three  Days  March  of  that 
E  4  City. 
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City.   But  Ferdinandoy  now  become  more 
willing  to  pacify  the  Pope,  by  correding 
his  former  precipitate  Meafures,  than  to 
provoke  his  farther  Rage,  would  by  no 
means  agree  to  a  Scheme  that  muft  pro- 
duce greater  Evils  ;  and  refolved,  in  good 
Earneft,  to  try  how  to  compromife  the 
Affair  of  the  Caflles  ;    being   perfuaded 
that,  when   this   Obfbacle  was  removed. 
Matters  would  eafily  return  into  the  fame 
peaceable  Channel.     But  by  removing  the 
Caufes,  the  Effe6l:s  that  fprung  from  them 
are  not  always  removed.     For,  as  it  fre- 
quently  happens    that  Refolutions  taken 
out  of  Fear   feldom  appear  fufficient  to 
the  Fearful,    thus  Lodovico  imagined  he 
had  not  applyed    Remedy  enough  to  his 
Danger,  and  began  to   refled',    that  the 
Pope's  Interefl  and  that  of  the  Venetians 
being   diiferent  from   his,  he   could   not 
rely  on  them  for  any  Length  of  Time, 
and  might  therefore  be  brought  into  great 
Streio;hts.     The  Fear  of  this  induced  him 
to  attempt  a  Cure  of  the  prefent  Malady 
at  all  Events,    without  confidering  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  give  a  Wronger  Dofe  than 
the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  or  the  Confti- 

tudo^ 
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tution  of  the  Patient  will  admit :  And, 
as  if  plunging  into  greater  Difficulties 
could  only  free  him  from  the  firft,  lince 
he  could  not  rely  on  his  own  Forces,  or 
his  Friendiliip  with  the  Italians^  he  re- 
folved  on  inviting  Charles  the  Eighth,  King 
of  France,  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  which  he  laid  Claim  from  the 
antient  Rights  of  the  Houfe  of  Anjoiu 


The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Bulls ^,  . 

n-  r     ^  Claim  of 

and  Inveltitures  of  the  Homaji  Churchthe  Fr^'.7r<& 
improperly  called  Sicily  on  this  Side  the^j^^  '^^ 
Faro,  is  a  moil  antient  Fief  of  the  Church. of  hapUs. 
It  was  unjuftly  feized  by  Manfredi,  a 
natural  Son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  the 
Second,  and  was  by  Urbaji  the  Fourth, 
with  Sicily,  given  in  Fief,  under  the 
Name  of  the  'Two  Sicilies  (one  on  this 
Side,  the  other  on  the  other  Side  the  Faro) 
in  the  Year  1264,  to  Charles  Count  of 
Provence  and  Anjou,  Brother  to  that  Lewis 
King  of  France,  who,  famous  for  his 
Exploits,  but  more  fo  for  his  Piety,  de- 
ferved  to  be  inrollcd  amongft  the  Saints. 
This  Charles  by  Force  of  Arms  got  Pof- 
fefTion  of  thcfe  Dominions,  the  Title  of 

which 
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'^,  D.  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
'"^^^the  Authority  of  the  Church,  and  left  it 
to  his  Son  Charles  the  Second.  To  him 
fucceeded  Roberto^  and  to  him,  who  left 
CO  male  Iffue,  Giovanfia,  Daughter  to 
Charles  Duke  of  Calabria^  who  died 
before  his  Father.  Gio'uafina,  for  her 
Weaknefs,  and  diiTolute  Courfe  of  Life, 
was  very  much  defpifed  >.  and  the  De- 
fcendants  of  Charles  the  Firft  by  Charles 
the  Second  (who  left  feveral  Children) 
endeavoured  to  dethrone  her.  The  Queen, 
to  procure  Afliftance,  adopted  for  her  Son 
Lewis  Duke  of  AnjoUy  Brother  to  that 
King  Charles i  whom  the  French  thought 
proper  to  diftinguifli  by  the  Name  of  Sage^ 
for  gaining  many  Batdes  without  running 
much  Rifque.  This  Lewis  marched  into 
Italy  with  a  powerful  Army,  where  he 
found  Glovatina  taken  off  by  a  violent 
Death,  and  Charles,  called  Durazzo,  a 
Defcendant  of  the  firft  Charles,  placed 
on  the  Throne.  Lewis  was  very  fuccefs^ 
ful,  but  in  the  Midft  of  his  Vidlories  died 
of  a  Fever  in  Puglia :  So  the  Family  of 
Anjou,  by  the  aforefaid  Adoption,  got 
only  Provence,  which  till  then  had  been 

poflefTed 
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poirefTed  by  the  Kings  of  Naples,  De-  ^.  ^- 
fcendants  of  the  firft  Charles.  From  this  u_!l^il 
Adoption  arofe  the  Claim  of  the  Dukes  of 
Anjou  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  And 
the  Popes,  whenever  they  had  any  Quar- 
rel with  the  NeapoliUm  Kings,  invited  the 
Anjouiiis  to  invade  their  Dominions ; 
which  was  often  done,  but  without 
Succefs, 

T  o  Charles  Durazzo  fucceeded  his 
Son  Ladijlao,  who  dying  without  Iffue 
in  14 1 4,  the  Crown  came  to  his  Sifter 
Giovanna  the  Second,  a  Name  inaufpicious 
to  that  Kingdom  as  well  as  to  both  thefe 
Queens :  For  flie,  likewifc,  giving  her- 
felf  up  to  Lafcivioufnefs,  put  the  Reins 
of  Government  into  the  Hands  of  thofe 
(he  intrufted  with  her  Perfon.  This 
Deportment  gave  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth 
an  Opportunity  of  fending  for  Lewis  the 
Third,  Count  of  Prove7ice,  to  invade  her 
Dominions  :  But  fhe  extricated  herfelf  at 
that  Time  from  all  Difficulties,  by  adopts 
ing  Alfojtfo  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily^ 
with  whom,  neverthelefs,  ihe  afterwards 
quarrelled,  arjd  cancelled  her  Deed  upon 

the 
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the  Pretext  of  his  Ingratitude.  And  then 
calling  to  her  Aid  and  adopting  the  fame 
Lewis,  who  by  War  had  conflrained  her 
to  make  the  firfl;  Adoption,  flie  got  the 
better  of  Alfonfo,  expelled  him  her  King- 
dom, and  reigned  peaceably  the  Remain- 
der of  her  Days.  Dying  without  liTue 
Ihe  left  her  Dominions  by  Will,  as  was 
reported,  to  Kene,  Duke  of  Aiijou,  and 
Count  of  Provmce,  Brother  of  the  adopt- 
ed Lewis,  who  died  within  a  Year  of  his 
Adoption.  But  many  of  the  Barons  be- 
ing diHatisfied  with  the  Succeflion  of 
Refie,  and  fpreading  a  Report  that  the 
Will  was  forged  hy  the  Neapolitans,  a 
conliderable  Party  of  the  Barons  and  Peo- 
pie  recalled  Alfonfo.  This  produced  the 
bloody  Wars  between  Re?7e  and  Alfonfo^ 
that  for  fo  many  Years  tore  to  Pieces  fo 
iioble  a  Kingdom,  which  alone,  in  a 
manner,  fupported  all  the  Expences. 
Hence,  from  contrary  Inclinations,  arofe 
the  Aragonian  and  Anjoiiin  Factions,  not 
to  this  Day  wholly  extinguifhed  3  their 
Claims  and  Preteniions  ftill  varying  in 
Procefs  of  Time  as  the  Popes,  influenced 
more  by  Ambitio-n  or  by  the  Nccellity  of 

the 
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the  Times  tiian  by  Juftice,  granted  In-  ^-   '^• 
veltitures. 

Alfonso  fought  feveral  Battles   with 
Re/iej  and  being  more  powerful,  as  well 
as  a  better  Soldier,  came  off  always  vi(fto* 
rious.      L)ying  without  legitimate   IfTue, 
he  left  the  Kingdom   cf  Naples,    as  an 
Acquilition  of  his  own,  and  not  belonging 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Arago?j,  to  this  Fer- 
dinando,  his   natural   Son,  without  men- 
tioning his   Brother  Giovanni   who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Aragon 
and  Sicily.     Giova7mi,  Re?ie's  Son,  with 
the  Affillance    of   the   principal  Barons, 
gave  Ferdinando  a  great  deal  of  Trouble 
at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  :    But  at 
laft  by  his  Valour  and  good  Fortune  he 
defeated  them,  and  had  nothing  more  to 
fear  during  the  Life  of  Kene,  who  furvived 
his  Son  feveral  Years.    Rene  died  without 
liTue  male,  but  by  Will  made  Charles^  his 
Brother's   Son,    his  Heir ;   who  likewife 
having  no    liTue  bequeath'd  all  his  Do- 
minions to  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  King  of 
France.     And  tho'  the  Duke  of  Lor  rain:, 
Son  of  a  Daughter  of  Re7ic^  laid  claim  to 

his 
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his  Grandfather's  Patrimony,  Lewis  toofe 
immediate  PofTeffion  of  Provence :  As  for 
his  Right   to  ^njou  it  was  not  difputed, 
being  a  Fief  of  France  not  inheritable  by 
Females.  The  Pretenfions  of  the  Anjouim 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  by  this  Will, 
devolved  to  Lewis,  whofe  Son,  Charles  the 
Eighth,  was  a  veiy  powerful  Adverfary  to 
Fcrdinando ;    as  indeed  any  King  in  his 
Situation  had  it  in  his  Power  to   prove, 
for  the  Kingdon  of  France  had  never  been 
JStace  of  "*  ^  more  flouriihing  Condition  fince  the 
»ne  King- Time  of  Charles  the  Great,  for  the  Num- 
ber of   its   Inhabitants,    the    Glory   and 
Power  of  its   Arms,  its  Riches  and  Au- 
thority,   its  Dominions  being   lately   ex- 
tended in  all  the  three  Parts  into  which 
the  Antients  divided  Gaul  *.    Forty  Years 
before,  Charles  the  Seventh,    after  many 
and  dangerous  Battles,  had  added  to  his 
Sovereignty  Normandy  and  Guye7ine,  which 
bad  been  poiTefled  by  the  Englijh:  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  in  his  latter  Years,  was  in 
PoiTcilion  of  Prove?ice,  Burgundy,  and  al* 
moil:  all  Ptcardy  ;  and  Charles  the  Eighth, 
by  Marriage,  became  Mailer  of  Britany. 

Charles 

*  This  antient  Divifion  of  Gaul  is  to  be  feen  in  the 

Beginning  aiCcsfar^  Com.  Plin^  lib.  4.  Strabo  lib.  4, 


j:  ranee. 
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Charles  wanted  no  Indlnation  toyji^ 
attempt  the  Conquefl  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  as  his  Right.     A  fond  Ambition 
had  taken  Root  in  him,    by  a  Kind  of 
natural   Inftind:  from  a  Child,  and  was 
continually  cultivated    by    his    favourite 
Attendants.     They  flattered  his  Vanity  by 
fuggefting  that  he  had  a  fair  Opportunity 
of  furpaffing  the  Glory  of  his  PredecefTors,' 
fince  the  Acquidtion  of  Naples  would  fa- 
cilitate the  Conquefl  of  the  Turkijb  Em- 
pire.    Charles  s  Defigns  being  no  longer  a 
Secret,    Lodovico    Sforza   thought   it  an 
eafy  Matter  to  perfuade  him  to  what  he 
was  already  inclined.     He  placed  alfo  no 
fmall  Confidence  in  the  Intereft  and  Ac- 
quaintance which  the  Family  of  Sforza 
had  contracted  in  the  Court  of  F/'ance, 
for  both  he  and  his  Brother  before  him 
had  by  many  Demonftrations  of  Affection, 
and   repeated  kind   Offices,   continued  a 
Friendfhip,  begun  in  Francefco  their  Fa- 
ther's Time,    who    thirty    Years   before 
having  received  from  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
who  always  abhorred  meddling  with  the 
Affairs  of  Itah^   the  City  of  Savma  in 

Fief> 
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Fief,  together  with  all  his  Pretenfions  oii 
Geiiody  formerly  in  fabjedtion  to  his  Fa- 
ther, never  failed  to  fupport  that  Prince 
with  his  Counlel  and  Afiiftance  in  all 
his  Dangers.  Lodovico^  to  render  his 
SoUicitations  of  greater  Weight,  and 
thinking  it  too  dangerous  to  be  lingular  in 
kindling  fo  great  a  Combuflion,  applied 
to  the  Pope  with  Arguments  proper  to 
gratify  both  his  Ambition  and  Refentment, 
endeavouring  to  convince  him,  that  nei-^ 
ther  the  Friendfhip,  nor  Arms  of  any  of 
the  Italian  Powers,  would  enable  him  to 
revenge  himfelf  on  Ferd'mando,  or  pro- 
cure Preferments  for  his  Children.  Alex- 
under  embraced  the  Scheme,  from  a  na- 
tural Love  of  Novelty,  or  to  frighten  the 
Aragonians  into  what  he  could  not  obtain 
by  fair  Means :  On  which  he  concerted 
Meafures  with  LodovicOy  and  they  very 
fecretly  difpatched  Agents  to  found  the 
Inclinations  of  the  King  of  France  and  his 
Privy  Council.  And  flattering  themfelves 
they  would  riot  be  averfe  to  the  Propofals, 
Lodovico  was  wholly  bent  to  execute  his 
Defign,  /and  fent  to  the  French  Court 
publicly,    tho'   under    another  Pretence, 

Charles 
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Charles  Barbiano,  Count  of  Belgwiofa,  who,  ^-  ^^ 
after  many  private  Conferences  with  the^Ji^-^ 
Kin?  and  his  Miniflers,  was  introduced  in-'^^,^  ^"P^ 
to  the  Council,  where,  in  the  Prefence  01  2L'v:co  foiii- 
great  many  Prelates,  Nobles,  and  Peers  oP'' ^^'^'^'^•' 
the  Realm,  he  addreffed  the  King,  as  wecome  into 
are  told,  in  the  following  Manner.  *'  ^^'''^-^* 

LoDovico  Sforza  makes  a  Tender  toCount^//- 
your  moffc  Chriflian  Majefty  of  his  Trea-fpee{hL- 
fure  and  Forces,  to  aflifl  you  in  the  Acqui-^^";^  '^^ 
fition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.     And  li pZlc^e  iis 
any  one  fliiould,  for  particular  Reafons,  fuf-  Council. 
pedt  his  Faith  and  Sincerity  in  this  Propo- 
fal,  I   i  1  perfuaded  that  Perfon  will  re- 
nounce his  ill-grounded  Sufpicion^  and  in- 
tirely  change  his  Opinion,  when  he  comes 
to  reflect,  witli  the  ieaft  Attention,  on  the 
antient  and  perpetual  Obligations   which 
Lodovico   himself,   his   Brother  Gaieazzo^ 
and  their  F^ither  Fra?2ceJcOy  fir  ft  lay  under  to 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  your  Father  of  moft  glo- 
rious Memory,  and  afterwards  to  your  Ma- 
jefty.     And  much  greater  Caufe  will  fuch 
a  Perfon  have  for  his  Change  of  Sentiments, 

Vol.  I.  F  if 

*  This  Speech  much  refembles  a  Letter  writ  in  i'^//> 
by  Loa'o'vico  S/orzii  to  the  King  .  Which  Letter  is  to  be 
fcen  in  Csric. 
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if  he  confiders,  that  from  this  Enterprlz^- 
many  Difadvantages  may  arife,andbut  little 
Hopes  of  any  Profit  can  poffibly  refult  to 
Lodovico  :  Whilil  the  Fruits  of  Vidlory 
to  your  Majefty  will  be  a  vafi:  Increafe  of 
Glory,  the  additional  Dominion  of  a  fine 
Kingdom,  and  an  aufpicious  Opportunity 
for  the  unbounded  Extent  of  your  Fame 
and  Empire.  A  juft  Revenge  for  the 
Plots  and  Injuries  fuffered  from  the  Ara- 
gonians  is  all  that  Lodovico  can  propofe  to 
himfelf.  If,  on  the  other  Hanxi,  this  At- 
tempt, however  promifing,  fhould  not 
fucceed,  your  Majefty's  Greatnefs  would 
neverthelefs  remain  undiminifiied.  But  im 
fuch  a  Gafe,  every  one  knows  that  Lodo^ 
ijico,  hated  by  many,  and  defpis'd  by  ally 
for  fuch  a  Mifcarriagc,  could  find  no  Re- 
medy to  the  Dangers  which  mufi:  enfue. 
What  Room  then  can  there  be  for  fufpec- 
ting  the  Counfel  of  a  Prince,  whofe  Cir- 
eumftances,  whatever  be  the  Event,  are  fo 
unequal  and  difadvantageous  with  regard 
to  thofe  of  your  Majelty  ?  The  Motives 
that  induce  you  to  fo  glorious  an  Expedi- 
tion are  fo  evident  of  themfelves,  that  they 
admit  of  no  Doubt.     The  Juftice  of  the 

Caufe, 
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Caufe,   the  Facility  of  the  Conqueft,  and 
the  vaft  Fruits  of  the  Vidory,  which  are  all 
the  Arguments  that  are  principally  to  be 
confideredj  concur  in  a  moft  ample  Man- 
ner.   It  is  well  known  to  all  the  World  that 
the  lawful  Title  is,  for  feveral  goodReafons, 
folely  vefted  in  the  Houfe  of  A?ijoii^  of 
which  your  Majefly  is  the  legitimate  Heir  ; 
And  the  Succeffion  is  juftly   claimed   by 
the   Freitch    Monarchs,    as    Defccndants 
from  Charles,  who  firft  of  the  Blood  Royal 
of  France  obtained  that  Kingdom  by  the 
Authority  of  the   'Roman  Pontiffs,  and  by 
his  own  Valour.  And  the  Conquefl  is  as 
eafy  as  it  is  jufl  :   For  who  knows  not  how 
inferior  in  Forces  and  Authority  the  King 
of  Naples  is  to  the  firft  and  moft  powerful 
King  in  Chriftendom  ?     How  great  and 
formidable  is  the  Name  of  the  French  all 
over  the  World  !    And  what  a  Terror  are 
your  Arms  to   all   Nations  !     The  petty 
Dukes  oi  A?ijcu  never  attacked  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  without  putting  it  in  very 
great  Danger.     It  is  ftill  frefli  in  Memoiy, 
that  Giovan??!^  Son .  of  Rent%  had  in  his 
Hands  the  Victory  againft  this  Ferdinando^ 
when  it  was  wreflcd  from  him  by  Pope 
F  2  Fiu$ 
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^-    J^-  Pirn  with  the  more  powerful  Affiilance  of 
i.,,,.^^,.^^  Franeejco  Sforza^  who,  as  every  otie  knows, 
adted  in  that  Affair  by  theDiredion  of  your 
Royal  Father.  What  then  may  not  be  per- 
formed by  the  Arms  and  Authority  of  fo 
mighty  a  King,who  has,  befides,  greater  Op- 
portunities, and  leffer  Difficulties  than  at- 
tended i^c/// and  G/Vj^wz/.^  For  thofe  Prin- 
ces, who  then  obflru<5led  the  Viftory,  can 
with  the  gr eatefl  E afe  an noy  the  King  of  A^<2- 
ples:  The  Pope  by  Land,  on  account  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  ecclefiaflic  State,  and 
the  Duke  of  iVi//^;/,  from  the  Conveniency  of 
Geiioa^  by  Sea.    Neither  will  ycu  have  any 
Oppofition  from  the  refl  of  the  lialiajis  : 
For  the  Vcneiiajts  will  not  expofe  them- 
felves  to  Dangers  and  Expences,   nor  de- 
prive themfelves    of  the  Friendrtiip  they 
have  for  a  long  Time  cultivated  with  the 
Kings  of  F/vz;?^:^,  for  the  Sake  ofpreferving 
Ferdinaiido  the  moft  bitter  Enemy  of  their 
Greatnefs.      Nor  is    it  credible   that  the 
Flore7itines  will  depart  from  their  natural 
Attachment  to  your  Family  :     And  were 
they  inclined  to  it,  of  what  Confequence 
would  that  Oppofition  be  to  fo  great  a  Pow- 
er \     Flow  often  has  that  warlike  Nation 

of 
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of  the  French,  in  Spite  of  all  Italy,  paflcd 
the  Alps,  and  as  often ,  with  ineftimable 
Glory  and  Felicity,  returned  with  Vid:ory 
and  Triumph !  And  when  was  the  King- 
dom of  France  fo  glorious,  fo  happy,  To  pow- 
erful, and  in  fo  calm  and  fetled  a  State  of 
Peace  with  all  its  Neighbours,  as  at  prefent? 
Had  the  Times  been  thus  propitiotis  in  your 
Father's  Days,  he  would,  without  Doubt, 
have  undertaken  this  Expedition.  Nor  are 
the  Difficulties  which  your  Enemies  have 
to  flruggle  with  lefs  increafe  than  your 
Advantages  over  them.  The  Anjoiiin  Par- 
ty is  ftill  pov/erful  in  that  Kingdom.  Great 
Depend ance  is  to  be  laid  on  the  many 
Princes  and  Nobles  unjuflly  baniflied  of 
late  Years.  Beiidcs,  fo  provoking  have  been 
the  Injuries  that  Ferdinando  has,  on  all  Oc- 
cafions,  oiTered  to  the  Barons  and  People, 
and  even  to  thofe  of  the  Aragonian  Fac- 
tion ;  fo  great  has  been  his  Faithleffnefs, 
fo  infatiable  his  Avarice,  and  the  Exam- 
ples of  Cruelty  of  him  and  his  eldeit  Son 
Alfonfo  fo  horrible  and  notorious,  that  noone 
doubts  but  the  whole  Kingdom,  moved  by 
an  implacable  Hatred  againft  them,  and  the 
Keyer-fading  Memory  of  the  Liberality,  Sin- 
F  3  cerity, 
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ty,  Humanity,  and  Juflice  of  the  Kings 
of  France  J  would  y  with  infinib  Alacrity,  rife 
in  Arms  at  the  News  of  your  Coming.  The 
Refolution  then  itfelf  is  fuflicient  to  make 
you  vid:orious,  and  no  fooner  fhall  your 
Troops  have  paffed  the  Alp,  and  the  Fleet 
be  got  together  in  the  Port  of  Gcnca^  but 
Ferdijiando  and  his  Children,  terrified  with 
the  Confcioufnefs  of  their  own  Wicked- 
nefs,  will  think  more  of  the  Means  to 
efcape,  than  how  to  defend  them- 
fclves.  Thus  with  all  defirable  Eafe  and 
Succefs  you  will  recover  to  your  Family  a 
Kingdom,  tho'  not  to  be  compared,  in 
Greatnefs,  to  France ^  yet  a  Kingdom  extcn- 
fivc  and  rich,  and  much  the  more  to  be 
valved  for  the  infinite  Profits  and  Advan- 
tages that  from  thence  will  redound  to  your 
Country.  Thofe  I  could  enumerate,  were 
it  not  known  that  the  French  Generofity 
propofes  to  itfelf  higher  Ends,  and  that  the 
more  worthy  and  exalted  Conceptions  of 
fo  glorious  and  magnanimous  a  King  are 
directed,  not  to  his  own  Intereft,  but  to  the 
Good  of  the  whole  Chriftian  World.  And 
what  fairer  Occafion,  what  Opportunity 
ijiore  inviting  can  there  be  for  this  Purpofe, 

what 
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what  Situation  can  be  more  commodious, 
or  better  chofen  for  making  War  upon  the 
Enemies  of  our    Religion  ?     Every    one 
knows  that  in  fome  Places  the  Sea  is  but 
feventy  Miles  wide  hetween  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Greece  j  the  latter  a  Country 
opprefTed  and  torn  to  Pieces  by  the  Turks, 
and  longing  for  nothing  more  than   to  fee 
the  Chrifhian  Banners  difplayed.  Flow  eafy 
will  it  then  be  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
Bowels  of  the  Turkijlo  Empire,  and  to  take 
^ven  Conflantmoplcj  the  Seat  and  Head  of 
that  Monarchy  !     And  to  whom   can  it 
more  properly  belong,    than  to  yourfelf, 
moft  potent  King,  to  apply  ypur  Mind  and 
Thoughts  on  fo  holy  an  Enterprize  ?     Of 
whom  is  it  more  requefted  than  of  you,  to 
-whom  God  has  given  wonderful  Strength 
and  Power,  who  have  the  Title  of  inofi 
Chrijlian,  and  have  before  you  the  Exam- 
ples of  your  glorious  PredeceiforSj    who 
have  often   marched  Armies  out  of  this 
Kingdom,  fometim.es  to  deliverthe  Church 
of  God,  OpprefTed  by  Tyrants,  fometimes  to 
invade  the  Infidels,  and  to  recover  the  mofl 
Jioly  Sepulchre  of  Chri/i^  by  which  they 
jbave  exalted  the  Name  and  Majefly  of  the 
¥  4  Kings 
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^.    D.  Kings  of  France,  to  the  hlghefl  Degree  of 
^,;,^ Renown.     By  fuch  Counfels  and  Means, 
with  fuch  Actions  and  Ends,  did  that  moft 
lieroic  Charles  obtain  the  Title  of  Greats 
and  became  Emperor   of  Kome  ;  and  as 
you  bear  his  Name,  fo  now  an  Opportu- 
nity offers  of  bearing  his  Sirname  and  Glo- 
ry.    But  why  do  I  lofe  Time  with  thefe 
Arguments  ?   as  if  it  were  not  more  con- 
venient,  and  more  according  to  the  Order 
of  Nature,  to   regard  Prefervation  before 
Acquiiition  ?  Hov/  muil  it  fVain  your  Cha- 
racfter,  with  all  thefe  Advantages,  to  fuffer 
any   longer   Ferdinando  to   enjoy  fuch    a 
Kingdom.,  poffefTed  by  Kings  of  your  Blood 
in  aconftant  Succellion  of  near  Two  Hun- 
dred Years,  and  rightfully  and  manifellly 
belonging  to  yourfelf !     Who  knows  not 
how  much  it  concerns  your    Dignity  to 
•  recover  it,  and  how  holy  an  Undertaking 
-  it  would  be  to  free  thofe  People,  who  are 
your    natural   Subjed:s,     and   adore  your 
Name,  from  the  exceffive  Tyranny  of  the 
Catalans  ?     This  Undertaking  then  is  mofl 
juft,   eafy,  neceffary,    and  no  lefs  glorious 
and  facred ;  efpecially,  as  it  paves  a  Way 
to  a  Project   worthy  of  a  mofl  Chriflian 

Kin» 
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King  of  France.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  your  Honour  and  Dignity  are  high- 
ly concerned  in  the  Recovery  of  your  Right  j 
and  that  it  will  be  an  Adt  of  Piety  to  de- 
liver thofe  People  who  are  your  natural 
Subjects,  and  adore  your  glorious  Name. 
Be  allured  then,  Omoft  magnanimous  King! 
that  not  only  Men,  but  God  himfelf  has 
openly  called  you  to  this  Expedition, 
by  prefenting  you  with  the  furefl  Profpe6tof 
compleat  Succefs,  from  fuch  great  and  ma- 
nifeftOpportunities  at  the  Beginning.  And 
what  greater  Happinefs  can  any  Prince  en- 
joy than  to  find  thofe  Refolutions  which 
tend  to  his  own  Glory  and  Greatnefs,  ac- 
companied Vv'ith  fuch  Circumftances  and 
Confequences,  as  make  it  evident  that  they 
are  not  only  conducive  to  the  public  Be- 
nefit and  Safety,  but  much  more  to  the 
Promotion  and  Exaltation  of  the  whole 
Chriftian  Commonwealth  ? 


This  Propofition  o^ Lodovico  met  with 
no  ready  and  chearful  Reception  from  the  ^^  a^  if^. 
great  Men  of  irj;z<:^,  efpecially  from  i\\ok^''!^^^l^' 
of  the  greateft  Authority  for  their  Nobility 
and  the  Opinion  of  their  Prudence.     The 

War 
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War  now  propofed   would,  according  to 
their  Sentiments,  be  attended  with  many 
Difficulties  and  Dangers  not  to  be  avoided 
in  conducSting  Armies  into  foreign  Coun- 
tries at  a  great  Diftance  from  France^  and 
againft  Enemies  efleemed  very  powerful. 
For  Ferdi7iando  was  every  where  celebrated 
for   his  confummate  Prudence ;  and   his 
Son  Alfonjo  was  in   no  lefs  Reputation  for 
his  Valour,  and  Skill  in  the  military  Art : 
And  as  the  former  had  opprelled,  in   the 
Courfe   of  Thirty  Years  Reign,  a  great 
Number  of  Barons,    it  was    thought  he 
had  accumulated  immcnfeTreafures.  They 
confidered  thac  the  King  was  not  capable 
himfelf  of  conducting  fo  important  an  En- 
terprife,  and  that  thofe  in  whom  he  con- 
fided were  but  v»^eak  in  Counfel,  and  un- 
experienced  in  the  Management  of  Affairs 
both  civil  and  military.     To  this  they  ad- 
ded  the  Want   of  Money,    large   Sums 
whereof  would   be  neceffary  to   carry  fo 
great  a  Project  into  Execution ;  and  the 
fdifmgenuous  Artifices  of  the  Italians  to  al- 
lure the  King :  For  nobody  could  believe 
that  any  of  them,  efpecially  Lodovico^  noted 
above  all  the  rell  for  breaking  his  Faith, 

would 
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would  endure  to  fee  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  Power  of  France.  There- 
fore they  judged  it  diffic^ult  to  make  that 
Conqueft,  and  much  more  fo  to  preferve 
it.  They  confidered  how  the  King's  Fa- 
ther, a  Prince,  who  always  regulated  his 
Condu(5l  by  the  Reality,  not  by  the  Ap- 
pearance of  Things,  never  would  hearken 
to  any  Propofals  concerning  the  Affairs  of 
Italy,  nor  regard  the  Right  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  devolved  on  him,  but  con- 
ftantly  aflerted,  that  to  fend  Armies  beyond 
the  Alps^  was  only  purchafing  Troubles 
and  Perils  at  the  Cofl:  of  immenfe  Trea- 
fures  and  French  Blood.  That  it  was  firfl 
neceflary  to  adjufl  Differences  with  the 
neighbouring  Princes ;  for,  befides  fundry 
Occafions  for  Quarrels  and  Jealoulies  that 
fubfifted  with  Ferdinando^  King  of  Spahty 
many  Injuries  between  France,  and  Maxi- 
milian King  of  the  Romans,  and  Phtlip  his 
Son,  Arch-duke  of  Auftria,  required  Re- 
paration, and  could  not  be  compromifed 
without  yielding  to  fomething  very  detri- 
mental to  the  Crown  of  France ;  and  their 
■  Emulation  was  fuch,  that  even  then  their 
Reconciliation  would   be  more  in  Shev/ 

than 
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^-  D  than  in  Sincerity ;  for  what  Conventions, 
(„..,,^^  though  never  fo  ftrong,  could  be  able  to 
infure  us  that,  if  our  Army  meets  with 
any  Accident  in  Ifniy,  they  will  not  iuvade 
the  Kingdom  oiFj-ajico  f  Nor  was  it  to  be 
expedted  that  Hem-y  the  Seventh,  King  of 
'England^  would  be  lefs  biaiTed  by  the  na- 
tural Averfion  of  the  E?igliJJ:)  towards  the 
French^  than  by  the  Peace  concluded  a 
few  Months  fince  j  fince  it  was  manifeft 
that  he  came  into  it,  rather  becaufe  the 
King  of  the  Romans  had  not  complied 
with  thofe  Engagements  that  encouraged 
him  to  lay  Siege  to  Boulogne^  than  for  any 
other  Reafon. 

James  These  and  fuch  like  Objecftions  were 

Gravilie  raifed  amons^ft  the  Great  Men,  and  debated 

and  others  .  '-'  i  /-  i  i     r 

againft     fometimes  among  themlelves,  and    lome- 
the  Expe.|.jj^gg  |;,efore  the  Kin?,  to  diffuade  an  Italian 

anion.  *- 

War  5  but  above  ■m'JamesGraville^KamxxA 
oi  France,  who,  thouo-h  lefs  reo-arded  than 
formerly  at  Court,  had  yet  by  his  eftabliflied 
Reputation  for  Wifdom  preferved  his  Au- 
thority with  the  People,  with  lingular  Ve- 
hemence oppofed  this  Undeartking.  But 
Charhsj  who  was  but  Twenty-two  Years 

old, 
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old,  and  by  Nature  of  little  Underftand-  ^-   D. 
ing  in  human  Ad:ions,  being  inflamed  vvithc 
a  Thirft  of  Conqueft  and  Glory,   founded 
rather  on  Levity  and  fudden  Impulfe,  than 
Maturity  of  Counfel,  greedily  liftened  to 
the  Propofal,  and  would  not  hearken  to 
the    wholefome  Advice   of    his    prudent 
Minifters.       Induced  either  by  his  own 
Inclination,  or  by  his  Father's   Example 
and  Precepts,  he  repofed  but  little  Trufl 
in  the  Great  Men  of  the  Kingdom,  but, 
as  foon  as  he  came  out  of  the  Tuition  of 
his  Siller  Anne,  the  Dutchefs  of  Bourbon, 
he  would  no  longer  hearken  to  the  Coun- 
fels  of  the  Admiral,  and  of  others  who  had 
the  principal  Management  in  that  Admi- 
niftration,    but  committed   his  Affairs  to 
the  Dired:ion  of  feme    Perfons  of  mean 
Condition,  and  almoft  all  of  them  trained 
up  in  the  Service  of  his  Perfon ;  Part  of 
whom,    as   the  Counfels   of  Princes  are 
often   venal,  were   gained    by    Lodovico's 
MiniHer,  who  v/as  affiduous  in  corrupting 
them,    fomc  with  coftly  Prefents,    fome 
with  Hopes  of  great  Eftates  in  the  new- 
conquered  Country,    and  others  with  Ex- 
pedations  of  Ecclefiallical   Preferments: 

All 
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yi'  D.  All  of  thefe  unanimoully  encouraged  their 
cJJ^I^  Prince  to  follow  his  Inclinations.     At  the 
Head  of  thefe '  was  Stephen  Vers^   a   Man 
r/r^^andof  Hican  Extraftlon    in  Langiiedoc^   edu- 
theBifliopcated  with  him  in  the  Palace,  and  created 
loy  chief  by  him  Senefchal  of  5f^z^<:^/r^ :  This  Man 
Counfel-  -^^g  fupported  by  William  Briffonette,  who 
was  firll  from  a  Merchant  made  General 
oi  France^  and   afterwards  Bifhop  of  St. 
MaU.     He  was  not  only  put  at  the  Head 
of  the  Adminiflration  of  the  Royal  Re- 
venues, in  France  called  the  Finances^  but 
through  Stephens   Intereft   was   confulted 
in  Affairs  of  the  greatefl:  Importance,  tho' 
very   little  verfed   in    Matters   of    State. 
Thefe  were  affifled  by  the  Sollicitationa 
of  Antonello  of  Sail   SeverinOi  Prince   of 
SaleniOy  and  Bernardino,  of  the  fame  Fa- 
mily, Prince  of    Bifignano,    with   feveral 
other  outlawed  Barons  of  the  Kingdom  of 
■  Naples,  who  had  redded  feveral  Years  in 
France,  and  had  been  continually  foUicit- 
ing  Charles  to  this    Enterprife,  by  laying 
before   the  Miniftry  the  extreme  DifTaf- 
fedtion,  or  rather  Defperation  of  the  Nea- 
politans  in   general,    and    the    numerous 
Dependants  and    Followers   which    they 
promifed   themfelves   in    that   Kingdom. 

Some 
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Some  Days  pafTed  in  Sufpenfe  before 
the  final  Refolution  was  taken.  Not  only;^  '^^t^-^j 
the  Miniitry  were  dubious,  but  Charles lodo'viia 
alfo,  tho'  Simulated  by  a  Defire  of  Glory ^j^^^^J^y 
and  Empire,  yet,  reftrained  by  Fear,  was 
fometimes  irrefolute,  fometimes  inclined  to 
take  a  Refolution  contrary  to  what  he  had 
before  determined.  After  fome  Struggle, 
however,  his  Inclination,  and  the  unhappy 
Fate  of  7/^/>' prevailed:  When  deaf  to  all 
pacific  Counfels,  and  unknown  to  any  one, 
except  Beaiicaire^  and  the  Bifliop  of  St. 
Maloy  he  ligned  a  Convention  with  Lodo- 
rjico^  Ambafiador  j  but  the  Conditions 
were  kept  very  fecret  for  feveral  Months. 
The  chief  Articles  were  thefe:  That  when- 
ever the  King  (liould  think  proper,  either 
to  condu(fl  in  Perfon,  or  fend  an  Army  into 
Ital)\  for  the  Conqueft  of  Naples^  Lodo^ 
'vico  fhould  give  him  a  Paflage  through  his 
Dominions,  and  fupply  him  with  Five 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  at  his  own  Ex- 
pence  :  That  he  fhould  give  him  Liberty 
to  equip  what  Vefiels  he  pleafed  in  the 
Port  of  Ge?2oa,  and  alfo  lend  him  Two 
Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats  before  he  left 

France. 
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J,  D.  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King 
^..J\.,^ engaged  to  defend  the  Dutchy  of  Milan y 
and  particularly  to  preferve  Lodovico  in  his 
Authority,  and  to  keep  for  that  Purpofe 
Two  Hundred  Lances  in  Afti,  a  City  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Orlea?is^  as  long 
as  the  War  fhould  laft :  At  the  fame  time, 
or  not  long  after,  the  King  with  his  own 
Hand  figned  a  Writing,  in  which  he  pro- 
mifed  to  confer  upon  Lodovico  the  Princi- 
pality of  TarantOy  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be 
in  Poffeflion  of  the  Kingdom  oi  Naples. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  confider 
here  the  Variety  of  Times,  and  of  worldly 
Affairs.^  Francefco  Sforza^  Father  of  Lo- 
dovicOj  a  Prince  of  rare  Prudence  and  Va- 
lour, tho'  an  Enemy  to  the  Aragonia?2s, 
for  the  provoking  Injuries  he  had  received 
from  Alfo7ifoj  this  Ferdinando\  Father,  and 
an  antient  Friend  of  the  Anjouins,  yet 
when  Giovanni y  Son  of  B.ene^  in  the  Year 
Fourteen  Hundred  and  Fifty  Seven,  at- 
tacked the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  affifted 
Ferdinando  with  fo  much  Expedition,  that 
the  Victory  was  chiefly  attributedto  his  Con- 
duct.    The  only  Reafon  which  induced 

him 
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him  to  adl  in  this  Manner,  was  the  Dan-  '^-  ^- 
ger  he  thought  the  Milanefe  would  be  fub-*,..,,,;^ 
jed:to,  if  a  Fr^^zr/;  Prince,  whofe  Domini- 
ons were  fo  near  his  own,  fliould  get  Pof- 
feflion  of  fo  powerful  a  State  in  Italy.  The 
fame  Motive  had  prevailed,  not  long  be- 
fore, on  Filippo  Maria  Vijconti^  to  abandon 
the  A?ijoiiins  his  hitherto  Favourites,  and  fet 
at  Liberty  Alfonfo  his  Enemy  ;  who  being 
taken  at  Gaeta  by  the  Genoefe  in  a  Sea- 
Fight,  had  been  brought,  with  all  the  No- 
bility of  his  Kingdom,  Prifoners  to  Milan, 
On  the  other  Hand,  Lewisy  the  Father  of 
Cbarks,  tho'  often  invited  by  many,  and 
with  the  favourableft  Opportunities,  to  af- 
fert  his  Right  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^ 
and  earneflly  follicited  by  the  Genoefe  to 
come  and  receive  them  for  his  VafTals,  as 
his  Father  Charles  the  Seventh  had  done  be- 
fore, yet  had  conftantly  refufed  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  oi  Italy ^  as  a  Scheme  which 
would  be  atttended  with  great  Expence, 
many  Difficulties,  and  prove,  in  the  End, 
pernicious  to  the  Kingdom   of  France  *. 

Vol.  I.  G  At 

*  ?aolo  Emilio  writes,  that  when  'R.olfrto  of  San  Seve- 
rino  follicited  Le-Mii  XI.  to  come  into  L'aly,  Lcivis  repli- 
ed, 
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^-  ^'   At  prefent  the  Opinions  of  Men  are  vari- 
u— ^^-l->ous,  though,  perhaps,  the  fame  Reafons, 
without  any  Variation,   fubfift.     Lodo'vico 
invites  the  French  to  pafs  the  Mountains, 
withou-t  dreading  from  a  powerful  King  of 
FraficCy  in  PofTellion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples^  that  Danger  which  his  very  war- 
like  Father    apprehended    from    a  little 
Count  of  Pro'vence :    And  Cha?'les  is  eager 
jn  carrying  a  War  i«to  Italy,  preferring  the 
Raflmefs  of  vulgar,  unexperienced  Mini- 
fters,  to   the  Example   of  his   Father,  a 
King    of  Sagacity   and  long  Experience. 
TlieDuke  Certain-  it  is,  that  Lodovico  was,   at  this 
of  ^*'^'^-  ^ji^-je,  encouragred  to  invite  the  French  by 
feis  Lodo-  his  Father-in-Law,  Ercole  d'  Efle^  Duke  of 
vi:s  the^^^^^^^^^y  who  was  ardently  deiirous  to  re- 
Fnnc/^.    cover  the  Pokfine  of  Ro-vigo,  a   Territory 
contiguous  to,  and  very  important  for  the 
.    Safety  of  Ferrara.     The  Polefme  had    een 
taken  from  him  in  a  War  with  the  Veneti- 
ans which  iafted  Ten  Years,  and  he  was 
perfuaded  he  could'  no  othei  wife  compafs 
his  Defign,  than  by  involving  all  Italy  in 
Confufion  and  Bloodfhed.     Befides  this,  it 

was 

ed,  he  had  obferved  that  none  of  his  Predecefibrs  had  ever 
been  able  to  preferve  the  Coi;«i.uelh  they  had  made  in  that 
Country. 
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was  a  common  Opinion  that  though  Er- 
cole  profellcd   a  great  Friendfhip   for  his 
Son-in-Law,  he  yet  owed  him,  in  private, 
a  violent  Grudge :  For  in  that  War,  though 
all  the  reft  of  Italy  had  declared  in  his  Fa- 
vour againft  the  Venetiam^   Sforza^   who 
then   governed  the  Milaneje^  for  his  own 
Ends,  obliged  the  other  Potentates,  who 
were  much  fuperior  in  Strength,  to  make 
a  Peace,  and  in  the  Articles  gave  the  Po- 
kfme  to  the  Ve?ietiafis  ;  and  therefore   as 
Ercole  could  not  avenge  himfelf  of  fo  great 
an  Injury  with  Arms,    he  determined  to  do 
it  by  giving  him  pernicious  Counfels.     Butg^^.j, 
when  the  News  of  what  was  in  Negocia- "'ents  of 
tion  beyond  the  Mountains,  tho'  from  un-aTu  con- 
certain   Authority,    began   to  fpread  o^erJ^j^^^l^S^^ 
Italy\  the  Minds  of  Men  were  varioully  a-  Expedite 
gitated.  To  thofewho  confidered  the  Power  °"' 
of  France^  the  warlike  Inclination  of  the 
People,  and  the  Divifions  among  the  Ita- 
iians^  it   appeared   of  the   utmofl:   Confe- 
quence.     Others,  refledling  on  the  King's 
Youth,  his  narrow   Capacity,  the  natural 
Indolence  of  the  French^  and  the  Difficul- 
ties that  attend  great  Enterprises,  were  of 
Opinion,  that  this  being  rather  the  EfFeft 
G   2  of 


1493' 
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'^;^J^'  of  juvenile    Rafhnefs,   than    founded  on 
'Maturity  of  Counfel,  though  it  threatned 
a  Combuflion,  would  vanifli  into  Smoak. 

Ferdinando  himfelf,  againft  whom 
this- Enterprize  was  levelled,  did  not  feem 
to  be  much  alarmed  :  He  gave  out,  that  if 
the  French  intended  to  attack  him  by  Sea, 
they  would  find  his  Fleet  no  ways  inferior 
to  theirs,  his  Ports  well  fortified,  and  in 
his  immediate  Pofieffion  :  So  that  none  of 
his  Barons  were  in  a  Condition  to  favour 
the  Landing  of  an  Enemy,  as  the  Prince 
of  Rofjano  and  other  Grandees  had  done, 
at  the  Invafion  of  Giovanni  d  Anjcti.  As 
for  the  Expedition  by  Land,  it  would  create 
many  Jealoufies,  and  was  too  long  and  te- 
dious :  For  an  Army  mufl  march  through 
all  Itah\  before  it  could  arrive  at  his  Do- 
minions 'y  and  therefore  every  one  had 
Caufe  to  fear,  and  perhaps  Loclo'-oico  more 
.than  any  other,  tho'  he  might  pretend 
to  the  Contrary,  by  endeavouring  to  {hew 
that  the  common  Danger  only  concerned 
others ;  becaufe  the  State  of  Milan,  lying 
{o  near  France^  the  King  had  a  fliir  Oppor- 
tunity,   and   perhaps  a   greater  Dcfire  to 

make 
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make  himfelf  Mafter  of  it.     And  as  the 
Duke  of  Milan  was  io  nearly  related  to  the 
King  in  Blood,  how  could  Lodovico  pro- 
mife  himfelf,  that  his  Majefly  would  not 
deliver  hjini  from  his  Oppreirion  ;  particu- 
lar] 3^,  as  it  was  known,    that  Chai'lcs  had, 
fome  few  Yeans  before,  declared  he  would 
not  fuffer  his  Coulin  Giovanni  Gakazzo  to 
be  fo  unworthily  abufcd.     Again   the  A- 
ragonian  Affairs  were  not  in  fuch  a  Condi- 
tion as,  by  their  V/eaknefg,  to  tempt  the 
King  to  invade  their  Dominions.       Xhe 
Kingdom  of  .Naples  was  well  provided    in 
many  R£fpe.(5ls,  had  a  flouriOiing  Body  of 
Troops,  abounded  in  Horfes  fit  for  War, 
was   w^ell   ilored  with    Ammunition  an.ci 
Artillery,   w^ith  all  Sorts  of  warlike  Provi- 
iions,    and  with    Plenty   of  Money   and 
Means  of  procuring  what  more  might  be 
required.    Beiides,  the  King  did  not  want 
for  experienced  Officers  to  put  at  the  Head 
of  his  Armies,    and  had  a  Son,  the  Dukie 
oi  Calabria,  of  known  Reputation  for  his 
Valour  and  Conducfr  for  many  Years  to- 
gether, in  all  the  late  Commotions  of //^z/^. 
He  did  not  alfo  doubt  of  the  AlTiftance  of 
t^e  King  of  Spain,  who  was  doubly  rekted 
G  3  to 
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-^-  ^-  to  him,  as  being  his  Coufin,  and  Brother 
u-v-.^to  his  Wife  :  And  he  was  very  certain, 
that  King  would  never  fuffer  the  French  to 
eftabiifh  tliernfelves  in  the  Neighbourhood 
Terdinan-of  Sicily.  With  this  Sort  of  Reafoning 
cd  f^l^'P^^^^'^^f^^^o  thought  proper  to  amufe  the 
League.  Public,  magnifying  his  own,  and  dimi- 
nishing his  Enemy's  Forces,  and  Oppor- 
tuni.ies  of  hurting  him.  But,  as  he  was 
a  Prince  of  fingular  Prudence,  and  great 
Experience,  he  was  inwardly  very  much 
aftedted  :  He  well  remembered  the 
Trouble  the  French  had  given  him  in  the 
Beginning  of  his  Reign ;  and  ferioufly  ccn- 
fidered  he  had  to  do  with  a  powerful  and 
warlike  Nation,  and  much  fuperior  to  his, 
in  Cavalry,  Infantry,  Fleets,  Artillery,  and 
Treafure  :  A  People,  who,  for  their 
King's  Glory,  were  ever  willing  to  en^ 
counter  Danger.  On  the  contrary,  his  Sub- 
•je(5ls  were  jealous  of  all  his  Undertakings, 
and  his  whole  Kingdom,  in  a  manner  full 
of  Hatred  againft  the  Aragoniaiis^  or  great-* 
ly  inclined  to  his  Rebels ;  the  Majority 
commonly  defirous  of  a  Change  of  Go- 
vernment, and  readier  to  follow  the  For- 
tune of  an  Invader,   than  adhere  to  their 

Alle-. 
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Allegiance  :  *  His  Troops  were  not  in 
the  good  Condition  he  had  boafted,  nor 
the  Money  accumulated  fufficient  for  his 
Defence  3  and  the  Tumults,  when  the  War 
was  once  commenced,  would  difable  him 
from  raifingany  further  Supplies  :  He  had 
Enemies  in  all  Parts  of  Italy^  without  one 
iingle  true  Friend.  For  what  State  had 
not  felt  the  Weight  of  his  Arms,  or  been 
cajoled  by  his  Artifices  ?  Nor  from  Spaiji, 
according  to  the  Cuflom  and  Condition  of 
that  Nation,  had  he  any  thing  more  to  er- 
pe(ft  than  ample  Promifes,  and  Appear- 
ances of  vafl:  Preparations,  which  would 
end  in  finall  and  retarded  Succours.  His 
Fears  were  increafed  by  feveral  Predidions^ 
prognofticating  Calamities  to  his  Family, 
which  came  to  his  Knowledge,  at  di6?f:rent 
Times,  from  old  Papers,  and  from  Per^ 
fons,  who,  though  ignorr.nt  of  prefent  Af- 
fairs, yet  would  pretend  to  foretell  what 
was  to  come.  Thefe  Things  in  Profpe- 
rjty  are  little  regarded,  but  too  much  in 
G  4  Adverfi- 

*  Livyy  Lib.  i.  Dec.  4.  The  Nenpolitnns  zh^zm 
from  Rebellion  only  when  they  are  at  a  Lofs  to  find  a 
Power  thart  will  accept  of  iheir  Allegiance. 
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^-  ^-  Adverfity.  -f  Difturbed  by  fo  many  Re- 
«.^^,-,^fle(ftIons,  and  the  Danger  appearing  with- 
Meafures  q^j.  Comoarifon  greater  than  any  rational 

taken  by  ^  °  1111 

Ferditian-  Hope  of  Safety,  he  found  he  had  no  other 
2'^^°!^^^'^ Remedy,  than  by  fome  Compofition  to  in- 
duce the  King  of  France  to  lay  alide  all 
Thoughts  of  invading  him,  or  by  remov- 
ing fome  of  the  Caufes  which  incited  him 
to  make  War. 


Federigo,  the  fecond  Son  of  Fer- 
dinmido^  v^^as  married  to  a  Siller  of  King 
Charles\  Mother,  by  whom  jie  had  a 
Daughter  called  Carlotfa^  who  was  edu- 
cated at  the  French  Court,  where  Ferdi- 
iiando  had  fcnt  AmbafTadors  to  treat  about 
a  Match  for  his  Grand-daughter  with  the 
young  King  oi  Scotland,  Ferdinando  took 
this  Opportunity  of  joining  to  them  CamiU 
lo  Fandone,  who  had  before  been  his  Agent 
at  Far  is,  with  Inflru6tions  to  ufe  their  beft 
Endeavours,  by  bribing,  privately,  the 
King's  Minillers,  with  Gifts  and  Promifeg, 

tQ 

•\  It  was  pretended,  tliat^i.  CataUo,2AiOvt  loco  Years 
before,  had  writ  a  Book  of  Prophecies  concerning  the 
Affairs  of  Naples  ;  and  at  this  Junfture  had  appeared  tp 
rhe  Sacrif^an  of  the  Church,  where  he  was  buried,  and  in- 
formed him  where  he  miaht  find  the  old  Manufcript. 
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to  turn  his  Mind  from  the  Italian  Expe- 
dition ;  and  if  that  Method  was  not  fuffi- 
cient,  they  were  commiffioned  to  offer  his 
Majefty  an  annual  Tribute,  and  any  other 
Submiffion  that  might  procure  Peace. 

He  next  made  a  diligent  Ufe  of  all  his 
Authority  to  compromife  the  Affair  of  the 
Caftles  with  the  Pope,  laying  all  the  Blame 
on  Virgimo\  Obftinacy,  and  revived  the 
Treaty  of  the  Marriage  which  had  been  be- 
fore negotiated.  But  his  chief  Defign 
was  to  pacify  and  afTure  himfelf  of  Zo^c?- 
^ico  Sforzdj  Author  and  Promoter  of  all 
thefe  Evils.  He  well  knew  his  violent 
Refolutions  had  proceeded  more  from 
Fear  than  any  Thing  elfe  ;  and,  therefore, 
preferring  his  own  Security  to  that  of  his 
Grand-Child,  he  took  feveral  Methods  to 
aflure  him  that  he  would  leave  the  Decl- 
fion  of  Giov.  Galeazzo\  Affairs,  and  his 
Pretenfions  to  the  Dukedom  of  Milan  to 
himfelf,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Per- 
fuafions  of  his  Son  Alfonfo,  who,  encou- 
raged by  Lodovico's  natural  Pufillanimity, 
prefTed  his  Father  to  force  him  from  his 
;iew   Alliance   by  Terror   and   Threats  j 

with- 
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y^.  D.    without  conceiving,  that  the  Timorous  are 

iJ^^L^^  often  driven  into   precipitate  Counfek 

by  Defpair,    as  the  Rafli,  for  want  of  re-' 

fle(5ling    on  the   Dangers  they  undertake. 

A  Treaty  After  many  Difficulties   railed,  more  by 

between    /^/^-p./;^/^  than  the  Pope,  the  Difpute  about 

the  Pope  ^  •  1     T-k         7-1    7     . 

andFer£.t\iQ  Caftles  was  terminated,  Don  Feaengo, 
uando,  ^^^  ^^g  ^gj^j.  fQj.  ^-j^jg  Purpofe  to  Ro?ne,  be- 
ing prefent  at  the  Conferences.  It  was  a» 
greed  that  Virginio  fliould  pay  over  again 
to  Alexander  the  Sum  he  had  before  paid 
to  Francefchetto  Cibo  for  the  Purchafe  of 
the  Caftles ;  and  a  Match  was  concluded 
between  Madama  Sa?icesy  Federigo\  natu-^ 
ral  Daughter,  and  Don  Giuffre,  the  Pope's 
youngeft  Son,  though  neither,  as  yet,  of  a 
proper  Age  for  Wedlock. 

The  Condition  were,  that  Don  Giuffrer. 
in  a  few  Months,  fhould  go  to  Naples,  and 
receive  in  Dowry  the  Principality  of  Squil- 
laci,  with  a  yearly  Income  of  Ten  Thou- 
fand  Ducats,  and  have  the  Command  of  an 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms  in  Ferdinando\  Ar- 
my. This  confirmedthePublicin  the  Belief 
that  Alexanders  particular  Reafon  for  fend- 
ing to  treat  in  France^  was  to  frighten  the 

King 
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King  of  Naples  into  his  Meafures.  Fcrdi- 
nando  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Pope  to 
enter  into  an  Alliance  'with  him  for  the 
common  Defence  :  But  Alexander  raifed 
fo  many  Difficulties,  that  all  he  was  able 
to  obtain,  and  that  with  the  greatefl  Se- 
crecy, was  a  Brief  for  a  defenfive  Treaty 
between  them  two  only,  for  the  Protection 
of  each  other's  Dominions,  in  Cafe  they 
fhould  be  attacked.  As  foon  as  thefe  Ar- 
ticles were  figned,  the  Veiufum  and  Mi- 
lanefe  Troops,  who  came  to  the  Pope's 
Aid,  were  difm^iffed. 

Ferdinando  flattered  himfelf  hefliould 
have  equal  Succefs  in  treating  with  Lodo- 
'uico  Sfcrza^  who  very  artfully  foothed  the 
Allies  J  fomctimes  making  them  believe, 
he  never  intended  to  favour  the  Inclina- 
tions of  the  French^  which  might  prove  fo 
dangerous  to  all  Italy  :  At  other  Times, 
he  alledged  the  Neceffity  he  was  under,  of 
giving  a  Hearing  to  the  King's  Propofils, 
on  account  of  the  Fief  of  Gcjioa^  and  the  an- 
tient  Confederacies  between  his  Family 
and  that  of  France  :  Then  fending  fepa- 
rately  to  Ferdinando^  the  Pope,  and  fierQ 

di 
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di  Medici,  he  gave  each  to  underhand,  that 
,he  would  ufe  all  his  Intereft  to  mitigate 
the  King's  fiery  Temper.  In  this  Manner 
he  thought  proper  to  amufe  them,  left  they 
fliould  fall  upon  hinj  before  the  French 
were  in  Readinefs  ;  and  he  was  the  more 
readily  believed,  as  every  one  thought  it 
impoffible  he  fhould  not  at  leaft  have  con- 
lidered  his  own  Rifque  in  inviting  fo  potent 
a  King  into  ItaJy^  and  recede  from  all  his 
Engagements.  The  whole  Summer  was 
fpent  in  thefe  Negociation,  which  were 
carried  on  fo  dexteroufly  by  Lodovico, 
that  Cha?-les  took  no  Sort  of  Umbrage  5 
wh'iia  Ferdi?2a72doy  and  the  Florentines,  nei- 
ther defpaired  of,  nor  totally  confided  in, 
the  Performance  of  his  Promifes. 

All  this  while  they  were  laying  in 
France,  with  great  Sollicitude,  a folid Foun- 
dation for  the  Execution  of  this  new  En- 
terprize,  on  which  the  King,  contrary  to 
the  Confent  of  almoft  his  whole  Nobihty, 
between  ^^^^^  cvcry  Day  more  determined:  And  that 
Charles    hc  mio:ht  mcct  with  no  Obftacles,  he  com- 

the  Vlir.  °  .  . 

andF<>r^/-po^ed  all  Differences  with  Ferdiiiandq  and 

K  "t?  f   9^^^'^^^'^y  i^"^^  ^"^S  ^^"^  Qiieen  of  Spain  i 
spatn.  Princes, 
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Princes,  in  thole  Days,  of  great  Reputa-  ^-  D. 
tion,  for  their  Prudence,  and  for  having, 
fettled  a  firm  Peace  in  their  Realms,  which 
had  before  been  very  turbulent  j  as  alfo, 
for  having  lately,  after  a  Ten  Years  War, 
dilpolTelfed  the  Moors  of  Africa,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  which  they  had 
pofTelTed  for  near  Eight  Centuries,  and 
brought  it  under  the  Banner  of  Chriji, 

It  was  flipulated  in  this  Convention, 
confolidated   with   public    Oaths    in   the 
facred  Temples,   that  neither   FerdiJiando 
nor  IJabelhy  in  both  whofe  Names  ^pain 
was  then  governed,  dircdly  nor  indirectly, 
fhould  give  any  Aid  to  the  Houfe  of  Ara^ 
gon,    make  any  new  Affinity  with  them, 
or  any  way  whatfoever  oppofe  this  Expe- 
dition  of  Charles,   who,    to   obtain  thefe 
Obligations,   began  with  a  certain  Lofs  for 
the  Hopes  of  uncertain  Gain,  for   he  re- 
ftored,  without  any  Money  Ferpignan,  and 
all  the  County  diRouJjillon,  which  had  been 
mortgaged  long  fince  to  Lcivis  his  Father, 
by  Gtovaiini,  King  of  Aragon,  the  Father 
of   Ferdinando.      This    Conceffion    very 
mufl  difgufted  the  French  Nation  :     For 

that 
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A.    D'  that  Province  being  fituated  at  the  Foot  6i 

xJJ^^^the.  Pyrenea?i  Mountains  was,    according 

.     to  the  antient  Diviiion,  Part  of  GW,  and 

hindered    the    Spaniards    flom    invading 

"prance  on  that  Side. 

For  the  fame  Reafons,  Charles  made 
betwcen^^  P^^^^  with  Maximilian^  King  of  the  jRo- 
Chari^s    jjians*^  and  his  Son   Pbilipy  Arch-dukfe 

the  VIII.  .  , 

i.uciMaxioiAuJlria;^\iO  had  feveral  old  and  newOc- 
m>.ian,  cafions  given  for  their  Enmity.  Thefe  began 
w^\\i^\-\Lewisfiha?'les'^  Father,  took  Pofleffioii 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy^  the  Province 
of  Artoisy  and  many  other  circumjacent 
Countries,  after  the  Death  of  C/'<^r/(?j,Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  Earl  of  Flanders.  For 
this  Seizure  was  the  Occafion  of  grievous 
Wars  between  Leivis  and  Ma7-ia,  only 
Daughter  of  C/Mr/;?j,  who,  foon  after  her  Fa- 
ther's Death ,  married  Maximilian^  and  Phi- 
liph.Qx'Ston  by  him,  who,  Mariaheing  dead. 
Was  lately  come  into  Pofleflion  of  his  Mo* 
ther's  Patrimony.  But  now,  more  at  the 
Defire  of  th^  Flemings,  than  by  his  own  In- 
clinations, 

*  The  Hiftorian  calls  M  ximilian  King  of  the  Romanst 
tliaugh  he  was  then  Emperor  j  which  Title  was  never 
given  to  the  Emperors  by  the  Italians  in  thofe  Days,  till 
they  were  crowned  by  the  Pcpe  in  Rome, 
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clinations,  Maximilian  made  Peace  with 
the  French  :  To  corroborate  which,  Mar- 
garet, Fhiltp\  Sifter,  though  under  Age, 
was  efpouled  to  Charles  \  but,  after  fhe  had 
been  kept  feveral  Years  at  the  French 
Court,  was  repudiated,  to  make  Way  for 
Anne,  the  only  Daughter  of  Francis  Duke 
of  Bretany,  and  Heirefs  to  that  Dutchy. 
Maximilian,  at  the  fame  Time,  was  doubly 
injured,  in  his  Daughter's  Match,  and  in 
his  own  -y  for  he  had  already  efpoufed 
An7ie  by  Proxy  :  But  now  finding  himfelf 
unable  to  carry  on  the  War  he  had  entered 
into  on  this  Account  j  that  the  Regency 
of  Flanders,  by  whofe  Counfels  and 
Authority  that  Country  was  governed, 
was  determined  not  to  break  with  France^ 
in  their  Prince's  Minority  j  and  ob- 
ferving  that  Spain  and  Fiigland  had 
laid  down  their  Arms,  which  they  had 
taken  up  againfl  France,  he  alfo  agreed  to 
a  Peace  3  in  Confequenceof  which,  Charles 
reftored  all  the  Artois,  except  the  Forts, 
which  he  alfo  engaged  to  deliver  up  at 
the  End  of  Four  Years,  when  Philip 
would  be  of  Age  to  confirm  this  Agree- 
ment.    The  Reafon  given  for  parting  with 

Artolsj 
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Artcis,  was,  that  at  the  Peace  made:  with 
Lewis^  it  had  been  on  all  Sides  agreed  that 
Artois  fhould  be  confidered  as  Margarefs 
Dowry,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in 
Fra?2ce^  but  was  now  fent  back  to  Philip 
her  Brother.  Charles  having  thus  fecured 
Peace  with  all  his  Neighbours,  fixed  his 
Relblution  of  profecuting  his  Expedition 
againft  Naples  in  the  following  Year  5  and 
gave  Orders  in  the  mean  time  for  providing 
all  Neceflaries,  to  which  he  was  conilantly 
follicited  by  Lodovico. 


Lodo-yico       A  s  the   Ambition   of    Mankind   rifes 
Nie"e  in  ^^^"^  <^"^^  ^^^P  ^^  another,  fo  Lodovico,  not 
Marriage  fatisficd  with  fccuring  himfelf  in  the  Go- 
miiian!'  vemmcnt  of  Milan,  now  afpired  at   no- 
thing lefs  than  to  be  created  Duke,  which 
he  thought  might  be  eafily  compalTed,  if 
the  Aragoniajis  were  deprelfed.     To  give 
fome  Colour  of  Juflice  to  this  premeditated 
Piece   of  Iniquity,    and   more    firmly  to 
eftablifh  himfelf,    he  married  his  Niece, 
Bianca   Maria^    Sifter  of  Giovanni   Ga- 
kazzo,  the  prefent  Duke,  to  Maximiliany 
who, after  the  late  Death  of  his  Father  F;v- 
dericy  had  fucceeded  him  in  the  Empire, 

Lodcuico 
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Lodovko  agreeing  to  give  her  in  Portion 
Four  Hundred  Thouland  Ducats,  at  dif- 
ferent Payments,  and  the  Value  of  Forty 
Thoufand  more  in  Jewels,  and  other 
Things.  Maximiliafi,  on  the  other  Side, 
pleafed  more  with  the  Money  than  the  Al- 
liance, to  the  Prejudice  of  his  new  Bro- 
ther-in-law, Giov.  Galeazzo,  engaged  to 
inveft  Lodovico  and  his  Defcendants  in  the 
Dukedom  of  Milan-,  as  if  that  State  had 
been  without  a  legitimate  Duke  ever  fince 
the  Demife  of  Filippo  Maria  Vifconti. 
The  new  Deed  of  Invefliture  was  to  be 
drawn  in  a  mofl  ample  Form,  and  iigned, 
on  the  lafl  Payment  of  the  Dowry. 


The  Vifconti  are  a  noble  Family  in  the 
State  of  Milan^  which  during  the  bloody  y^r^^,i 
Feuds  between  the  two  Factions  of  the  Family. 
Guelfs  and  GhibeUim  expelled  the  Guelfs 
out  of  Milan  ;  and,  as  it  commonly  hap- 
pens at  the  End  of  Civil  Wars,  from  be- 
ing only  Chiefs  of  a  Party  in  one  Quarter 
of  the  Town,  made  themfelves  Mailers 
of  the  whole  City.  Some  Years  after,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cuftom  of  Ufurpers,  they 
were   defirous    of  pofTeffing,   in  a    legal 

Vol.  L  H  Manner, 
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J.  D.  Manner,  what  they  had  obtained  by  Forced 
i^.,-,^,-.,^  and  with  ample  Titles  making  more  il- 
The  Sfor-  luftrious  their  Family :  Wherefore   thev 

«a  Family  .  .        ^  .      _         "^ 

found  Means  of  acquiring  from  the  Empe- 
rors, who  now  began  to  make  their  Name 
more  than  Power  known  in  Italy,  iirft  the 
Title  of  Captains,  then  Vicars  of  the  f^m- 
pire  J  and  at  laft  Gio'vanni  Galeazzo  Vif- 
contiy  who  ftiled  himfelf  Count  Virtu  (an 
Earldom  conferred  on  him  by  his  Father- 
in-law,  Jobji  King  of  Frajice)  obtained 
from  Wincejlaus,  King  of  the  RomanSy  the 
Dignity  of  Duke  of  Milan,  for  himfelf, 
and  his  Heirs  Male.  His  two  Sons,  G/o- 
vanmaria  and  Filippomaria,  one  after  the 
other  fucceeded  him :  They  both  died 
without  llTue ;  and  Filippomaria,  by  his 
kft  Will,  left  the  Dutchy  ^oAljonJo,  King 
of  Aragon  and  Naples,  in  Conlideratian  of 
the  Friendlliip  contracted  with  him,  at  the 
Time  he  freed  him  from  his  Confinement: 
And  alfo,  becaufe  he  imagined  that  the 
Dutchy,  being  defended  by  fo  powerful  a 
Prince,  ran  no  Rifque  of  falling  under 
the  Dominion  of  the  Venetiafis,  wha 
plainly  manifefted  their  Defign  on  that 
State*     But  Francefco  Sforza^.  a  Man  of 

great 
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great  Power,  and  very  much  efteemed  for 
his  Knowledge  and   Experience  in  Civil 
and  Military  Affairs,  by  Force  of  Anns 
got   Poffeffion  of    the   StatCj    which  he 
claimed  in  Right  of  his  Wife,  Bia?iC(i  Ma- 
ria^  a  natural  Daughter  of  the  laft  Duke 
Filippo  Maria,     In  getting  Polleirion  of 
this  Dutchy  many  Accidents  concurred  in 
his  Favour  ;  and  efpecially  that  of  having 
it  in  his  Power  to  break  his  Word  with 
thofe  who  had  joined  him,  on  his  Promife 
of  not  attempting  the  Sovereignty.     Fraii- 
cejcoj  for  a  fmall  Sum  of  Money  (as  was 
reported)  might  have  procured  the  Invefli- 
ture   from   the    Emperor   Frederic -,    but 
being  confident  he  was  able  to  fupport  his 
Power  by  the  fame  Means  he  had  acquired 
it,    he  defpifed  that  Sort  of  Right :  Thus 
the  Dukedom  defcended  to  his  Son  Ga- 
leazzo  without  Inveftiture,  to  whom  fuc- 
ceeded  this  Giovanni  Galeazzo  his  Grand- 
fon.    'Lodovico  now  acting  an  unnatural /:^^^a;/rtf 
Part  againfl:  his  living  Nephew,  and  an  in-f''°']j'.'^^* 
jurious  one  to  the  Memory  of  hisdeceafedfeif  the 
Father  and  Brother,  alTerted  they  had  go-J"r7of 
verned  without  a  Title,  and  therefore  tlie  'he 
Dukedom  was  revolved  to  the  Empire,  and^f"^,]^^^ 
H  2  procuring 
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Ai'  D.  procuring  for  himfelf  the  Inveftiture  froni 
^_^]^^Maximilian^  filled  himfelf  not  Seventh, 
but  Fourth  Duke.  However,  this  Tranf- 
adlion  was  known  but  to  few  till  the  Death 
of  his  Nephew.  He  was  want  to  fay,  in 
Imitation  of  Cyi'iis^  the  younger  Brother 
ef  Artaxerxcs,  King  af  Per/la^  that  he 
preceded  Gakazzo  his  Brother,  not  in  Age, 
but  as  bein?  born  after   his  Father  was 

o 

Duke  J  and  found  Means  to  obtain  the 
Opinion  of  many  Civilians  in  his  Favour. 
This  Reafon,  amongft  others,  was  given 
in  the  Imperial  Diploma  j  and,  under  a 
ridiculous  Notion  of  palliating  Lodovicd's 
Ambition,  by  way  of  Claufe  it  was  added. 
That  it  was  not  the  Cuftom  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  to  grant  Inveftitures  to  any 
that  were  in  Poffellion  of  their  Dominions 
by  any  other  than  the  Imperial  Authority  j 
and  that  Maximilian  had  therefore  reje(5led 
the  Pedtion  Lodovico  had  made  for  the  In- 
veftiture in  Behalf  of  his  Nephew,  be- 
caufe,  without  any  previous  Application 
to  him,  he  had  been  acknowledged  Duke 
by  the  People  oi  Milan. 

The 
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The  King  of  Naples  was  In  Hopes,  v 
that  this  new  Match  would  produce  a 
DilTeniion  between  Charles  and  LodovicOy 
imagining  it  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
former,  that  the  King  of  the  Romans-, 
his  Enemy  on  fo  many  Accounts,  fliould 
be  fupplied  by  the  latter  with  fo  large  a 
Sum  of  Money,  and  their  Intereft  by  this 
Affinity  united.  He  alfo  expected,  that 
Sforzaj  on  this  Alliance,  would  take 
Courage,  and  boldly  recede  from  the  En- 
gagement he  had  entered  into  with  Charles. 
Lodovico  was  fagacious  enough  to  en- 
courage that  King,  and  the  refl  of  the 
Italians-,  in  thefe  Notions,  and  at  the  fame 
time  maintain  his  Intereft  both  with  the 
Kings  of  the  i^j'OTi^.'Zo"  of  and  France.  Ferdi- 
nando  alfo  applied  to  the  Venetians ^  who, 
he  had  Reafon  to  think,  were  not  fond  of 
having  their  Power  eclipfed  by  the  Arrival 
in  Italy  of  fo  potent  a  King :  And  the 
Spa?iiJJj  Sovereigns  promifed  him  large 
Succours,  in  cafe  their  Remonftrances  and 
Authority  did  not  meet  with  Succefs  in 
preventing  the  intended  Invalion. 

The 
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The   King   q^  France^   on   the  other 
hand,  that  he  might  remove  all  Difficulties 
I'aBafche  ^^^  Obftaclcs  on  this  Side  the  Mountains, 
fenttotheas  he  had  on   the  other,  (tnt  PerG?z  de  la 
FotenutesBa/chcj  a  Perfon  well  verfed  in  the  Con- 
cerns of  lidfy  (where  he  had  formerly  been 
with   Giovanni  dAnjou)   to  notify  to  the 
Pope,   Venetians  and  Florenti7ies^  his  Re- 
folution  of  pafling  the  Alps^  in   order  to 
recover  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  inviting 
them  to  join  him.     But  he  received  only 
general  Anfwers  j   every   one  refuling,  as 
yet,  to  declare  his  Sentiments,  as  the  War 
was  not  to  be  commenced  till  the  Year 
following.     Charles  required   of  the  Flo- 
Charles    rcntine  Ambaliadors,  who,  by  Fcrdinando\ 
^oU^lfio  Approbation,  had  been  fent  to  his  Court, 
revtiriFs  a  to  clcar  their  RcDublic  from   the    Impu- 
iox\S    tation  of  being  partial  to  the  Aragonians^ 
Troops,   that  he  Ihould  be  promifed  a  fafe  PafTage 
and  Provifions  for  his  Army  through  their 
Dominions,  on  their  paying  for  all  Necef- 
faries  J  and  that,  as  a  public  Token  of  their 
Friendfliip,    they  fliould   accompany  his 
^Troops  with  an  Hundred  of  their  Men  at 
Arms.  They  remonflrated  how  dangerous 

fuch 
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fuch  an  Agreement  might  prove,  before  ^'  ^• 
they  could  be  fupported  by  his  Army ;  u-Jj.^ 
affirming,  he  might  always  be  fure  of  their 
City,  from  the  natural  Propenlion  of  the 
Florentines  to  his  Nation  :  But  the  French 
fo  ardently  iniifled  on  their  Compliance, 
.that  they  were  conftrained  to  promife, 
being  threatened  otherwife  with  a  Sup- 
preflion  of  their  Commerce^  which  at 
that  Time  was  very  confiderable  in  France. 
It  was  foon  difcovered  that  Lodovico  was  at 
Xhe  Bottom  of  thefeCounfels;  andwasalfo 
the  fole  Guide  and  Director  of  all  that 
concerned  the  French  Intereft  in  Italy » 

PiERO  DE  Medici  endeavoured  to  get 
Ferdinando's  Confent  that  his  Republic 
might  comply  with  thefe  Demands  3 
which,  he  faid,  in  the  Main,  were  infigni- 
iicant  j  and  that  he  might  find  it  more  to 
his  Intereft,  that  the  Republic  fliould  be 
on  good  Terms  with  Charles,  which  might, 
perhaps,  enable  them  to  be  his  Mediators 
to  bring  about  fome  Compofition,  whereas 
they  could  be  of  no  Service  to  him  in 
being  declared  Enemies  to  France.  Nextj 
he  .endeavGured  to  make  him  fenfible,  how 

H  4.  .odious 
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^-  ^-  odious  he  fhould  be  rendered  to  hisCoun- 
^^'^try,  if  the  Florentine  Merchants  fhould  be 
bauiflied  France.  He  added,  that  for  the 
common  Good,  which  was  the  chief 
Ground  of  all  Alliances,  it  was  often  ne- 
celTary  for  each  Confederate  patiently  to 
bear  with  fome  Inconveniencies,  to  pre- 
vent much  greater.  But  Ferdinando  being 
fenlible,  how  m.uch  his  Reputation  would 
be  diminiflied,  and  his  Safety  endangered, 
in  cafe  the  Florentines  were  to  feparate 
themfelves  from  his  Intereft,  would,  by  no 
means  admit  of  thefe  Reafons ;  and  bit- 
terly complained,  that  P/Vro's  Steadinefs 
and  Faith,  on  which  he.  had  repofed  his 
chief  Depen dance,  Ihould  fo  foon,  con- 
trary to  all  his  Expectations,  be  fliaken. 
Wherefore  Fiero  being  determined,  above 
all  Things,  to  preferve  the  Friendfliip  of 
the  Aragonians^  contrived  feveral  gxcufes 
to  protrad:  the  Anfwer,  fo  inftantly  re- 
quired by  the  French  King  j  and  at  laft 
let  him  know,  he  would  fend  new  Am- 
baffadors  with  'the  final  Determination  of 
the  Republic^ 


A' 
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At  the  latter  end  of  the  Year,  the  good  ^^-  ^• 
InteHigence  between  the  Pope  and  Ferdi-,_J^Z_J 
nando  beo:an  to   decline:    either   becaureT^*^^.  ^,*'" 
Alexander^  by  railing  Dimciutics,  expelled  picro  ia 
to  reap  greater  Advantae^es  :  or,  in  order ^"'^'"''^, 

r  t>  ^  t^       '         '  retires  to 

to  bring  under  his  Obedience  the  Cardinal  O^'?/^. 
of  San  Piero  in  Vincola.  This  Cardinal 
was  retired  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Pope  infifted  on  liis  Return,  of- 
fering, for  a  Pledge  of  his  Security,  the 
Faith  of  the  facred  College,  of  Ferdhta-ndo, 
and  of  the  Venetians.  His  Abfence  cx^t- 
2X^6.  Alexander  a  great  deal  of  Uneafmefs, 
on  Account  of  the  important  Caflles 
of  Oftia^  'R.onciglione^  and  Groiia  Fer- 
rata^  which  he  held  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Rome^  anfl  befides,  he  was  a  Man 
of  great  Authority,  and  had  many  Ad- 
herents in  the  Roman  Court ;  was  by  Na- 
ture defirous  of  Novelties,  obflinate,  and 
difficult,  tho'  at  the  Rifque  of  any  Dano-er, 
to  be  dilTuaded  from  any  Refolution  once 
taken.  Ferdinando  took  great  Pains  to  ex- 
cufe  himfelf,  by  alluring  the  Pope,  that  he 
could  not  induce  the  Cardinal  to  comply  ; 
not  being  able  to  perfuade  him,  that  any 
Security  was  equal  to  the  Danger  he  ap- 
prehended. 
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^-  D.  prehended.  He  then  complained  of  his 
(hard  Fate,  in  being  obliged  to  fuftain  the 
Blame  of  other  People's  Faults :  Thus  he 
had  been  accufed  of  advancing  Money  to 
Virginia  for  the  Purchafe  of  the  Caftles, 
tho'  they  were  bought  without  his  Partici- 
pation, and  it  had  been  through  his  Intereft 
that  Virginio  had  come  to  a  Compofition, 
and  he  himfelf  had  advanced  the  Money 
which  was  paid  to  his  Holinefs  on  that  Ac- 
count. But  thefe  Excufes  were  fo  far 
from  being  admitted  by  the  Pontiff,  that 
he  bitterly  complained,  and  almoft  threa- 
tened him  with  his  Refentment :  This  in- 
duced People  to  believe,  that  little  Strefs 
was  to  be  laid  on  their  late  Reconcilia- 
tion. 

In  this  Difpofition  of  Minds,  and  Con- 
fufion  of  Affairs,  tending  to  new  Commo- 
tions, began  the  Year  1494,  (according 
to  the  Roman  Style  :)  *  A  Year  mofl  un- 
fortunate for  Italy  !  and,  indeed,  the  iirfl 
of  many  miferabie  Years  :  For  it  opened 
aDoor  to  innumerable  and  horrible  Calami- 
ties ; 

*  In  Florence,  the  Author's  Country,  the  Year  begao 
on  LadyDay, 
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ties;    which,    by  divers  Accidents,  have  ^-   D. 
ipread,  and    been  fenfibly  felt,   in  many^jj^!^ 
Parts  of  the  World, 

In  the  Beginning  of  this  Year,  Charles^ 
more  than  ever  averfe  to  any  Compofition  charhs 
with  Ferditiando,  ordered  the  Neapolitan  o^'^^''^  '^* 
AmbafTadors,  as  the  Miniflers  of  an  Ene-^/^^Am- 
my,  immediately  to  quit  the  Kingdom  of^^^^'!"" 
France,      Much   about   the  fame  Time,  Fr««f^. 
Ferdinando^  opprefTed  more  with  Anxiety  F/r^/^aw- 
of  Mind  than  Age,  was  feized  with  a  Ca-"^*'^^^^^^' 
tarrh,  which  fuddenly  carried  him  off.  He 
was  a  Prince  celebrated   for  his  Induilry 
and   Prudence  ;   which   being   accompa- 
nied with  good  Fortune,  he  preferved  him- 
felf  in  a  Kingdom,  not  long  fince  acquired 
by  his  Father,  in  fpite  of  many  Difficulties 
which  he  met  with  in  the  Beginning  of 
his  Reign,  and  advanced  it  to  a  higher 
Pitch  of  Greatnefs,  than  it  was  known  for 
many   Years  before,    under   any   of  the 
Kings  his  Predeceffors.     A  good  King,  if 
he  had  continued  to  govern  by  the  fame 
Maxims  with  which  he  began  :    But,  in 
Procefs  of  Time,  when  he  found  himfelf 
firmly    ellabliflied,   either    changing  his 

Manners, 
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^'  D.  Manners,  as  is  ufual  with  almoft  all  Prin- 
y^^^-^^CQS  who  know  not  how  to  refifl  the  Im- 
pulfes  of  unlimited  Authority,  rather,  ac- 
cording to  the  univerfal  Opinion,  difcover- 
ing  his  natural  Temper,  till  then  very  art- 
fully concealed,  he  became  noted  for 
Breaches  of  Faith,  and  fuch  exceffive  Cru- 
elty, as  his  own  Creatures  thought  defer-' 
ving  the  Name  of  Barbarity.  * 

A  Lofs  to  It  was  allowed  that  the  Death  of  F^r- 
©f  Italy,  dinando  was  a  I.ofs  to  the  common  Caufe 
oiltah.  For,  befidcs  that  he  would  have 
attempted  any  Expedient  to  prevent  the 
Paflage  of  the  French^  it  was  not  doubted 
but  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  induce 
Lodovico  Sforza  to  place  any  Confidence 
in  the  haughty  Temper  of  Alfonfo^  than  to 
have  difpofed  him  to  renew  his  Friend- 
fhip  with  Ferdinaiido^  who  had  been  often 
known,  in  former  Times,  readily  to  conde- 
icend  to  his  Will.,  in  order  to  avoid  all  Oc- 
cafions  of  Contention  with  the  State  of 
Milan.     And  among  the  reft  we  are  af- 

fured 

*  Ferdlnando,   the   25th  of   "Jan.  1494,  was  70  Years 
©!d,  and  had  reigned  35  Years,  6  Months,  and  25  Dap, 
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fured  that  when  IJabella  the  Daughter  of  "^^   ^• 
AJfonjo  was  conduced  to  her Hufband,  Lo-\l^^'^' 
dovico  fell  in  Love  with  her,  and  was  de- 
lirous  to  obtain  her  of  her  Father  for  him- 
felf,  and,  for  that  Purpofe,  operated  fo  ef- 
fed:ually,  as  it  was  then  believed  through- 
out all  Italy,  by  Means   of  Inchantment 
and   Sorcery,  as  to  render  Galeazz-o,  for 
many  Months,  incapable  of  confummating 
Matrimony.     Ferdinando  would  have  con- 
fented  to  his  Deiire,    but  Alfonjo  oppofed 
it  J  whence  Lodovico,  excluded  from  that 
Hope,  married  another,  by  whom  he  had 
Sons,  and  turned  his  Thoughts  on  transfer- 
ring the  Dutchy  oi  Milan  on  himfelf  and 
his  Heirs.      Some  have  alfo  wrote,  that 
Fordinandn.  who  was  willino:  to  undergo 
any  Fatigue,  and  fuffer  any  Indignity  to 
avert  the  impending  War,  was  determined, 
as  foon  as  the  Seafon  permitted,  to  go  on 
board  his  Gallies  to  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
by  Land  to  Milan,  and  there  comply  with 
every  Thing  Lodovico  fhould  require,  and 
bring  back  his  Grand-Daughter  to  Naples, 
in  hopes  of  mitigating  him,  not  only  by  ' 
his    Offers,  but   alfo  by  his  publickly  ac- 
knowledging him  for  the  fole  Author  of 

his 
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-^-  -0-  his   Safety,  it  being  well  known  how  ar- 
L-^-_'  dently  Lodovico  defired  to  be  thought  the 
Arbiter  and  Oracle  of  Italy, 

'jifonfo  Alfonso,  at  his  firll  Coming  to  the 
baffadorT'^^*-'^^"'  fent  four  AmbafTadors  to  the  Pope, 
to  the  who  had  given  Intimations  of  returning  to 
his  former  Inclination  of  embracing  the 
Friendfliip  of  the  French ;  for  at  that  King's 
Requeft,  by  a  Bull  figned  by  the  whole 
College  of  Cardinals,  he  had  engaged  to 
create  the  Bifhop  of  6"/.  MaU  a  Cardinal  *  y 
and,  in  Concert  with  Lodovico,  taken  Prof- 
pero  Colonna,  and  other  Commanders  of 
Men  at  Arms,  into  his  Pay.  Yet  the  Of- 
fers made  by  the  new  King,  who,  at  any 
Rate,  thought  it  neceflary  to  gain  him,  and 
his  Protection,  were  fuch,  that  Alexander 
could  not  withftand  them. 


An  Alii-       An  Alliance  was  then  publlckly  con- 
^^"p^'jjg  eluded  between  Alfofjfo  and  the  Pope,  for 
Pope  and  the  Defence  of  their  refpedtive  Dominions  j 
'  ''"•^°'    engaging  to  affift  each  other  with  a  cer- 
tain 

*  Corio  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Pope  created  the  Bifhop 
of  5/.  Mato  a  Cardinal,  in  hopes  of  preventing,  thro'  his 
Intereft,  the  King's  Expedition  into  Italy. 
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tain  Number  of  Men.     Alexanden^nomxi-  ^-  ^^ 
ed  to  give  Alfonfo  the  Inveftiture  of  his,.^.^s^-lj 
Kingdom,   with  the  fame  Diminution  of 
the  Tribute,  which,  by  other  Popes,  had 
been  granted  only  for  Ferdmando^  Life  5 
to  fend  an  Apoftolic  Legate  to  crown  him  5 
and  create  Lodovico,  the  Son  of  Don  Hen^ 
rico,  natural  Brother  of  AJfo?ifo^  a  Cardi- 
nal }  who  was  afterwards  called  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Aragon,     The  King,  on  his  Part,  Aifo^J^ 
was  to   pay  the  Pope  immediately  Thirty  provjd" 
Thoufand    Ducats,    and    provide,    in  the^ort^c 
following  Manner,  for  his  three  Sons :  To  children.; 
give  PofTeffions  in  his  Kingdom,  to  the  Va- 
lue of  Twelve  Thoufand  Ducats  a  Year,  to 
the  Duke  of  Candia^  the  firfl  of  the  feven 
principal  Offices  that  became  vacant,  and, 
during  his  Holinefs's  Life,  a  Regiment  of 
Three  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Service  of  either  Party,  as 
Occaiion  fhould  require  :    Don  Giuffre,  as 
a  Pledge  of  the  Pope's  Sincerity,  fliould  re- 
fide  at  the  King's  Court  j  and,  belides  the 
Appointments   agreed   on  at  the  former 
Convention,  fhould  be  made  Protonotary, 
which  is  one  of  the  feven  great  Employ- 
ments :  And  as  for  CafarBorgia^  v/hom  he 

bad 
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had  lately  created  a  Cardinal,  he  was  to 
be  endowed  with  rich  Benefices  in  his 
Kingdom.  Alexander,  in  order  to  qualify 
Ccvjar  for  the  Purple,  had,  by  falfe  Wit- 
nelles,  proved  him  to  be  a  legitimate  Child 
of  another  Gentleman  j  it  not  being  cufto- 
mary  to  promote  Baftards  to  that  Dignity. 

ViRGiNio  Orsini,  who  was  prefent 
at  this  Convention,  and  had  the  King's 
Credentials  engaged,  that  AJfonfo  fhould 
affift  his  Holinefs  in  recovering  the  Caflle 
of  Ofiia^  in  cafe  the  Cardinal  of  San  Piero 
i?i  Vincola  fliould  refufe  to  return  to  Rome, 
But  the  King  affirmed  that  this  Promife 
had  been  made  without  his  Confent  or 
Knowledge,  thinking  it  might  prove  high- 
Iv  detrimental  in  fo  dangerous  a  Jundlure 
to  have  that  Cardinal  his  Enemy  j  for  he 
had  great  Influence  in  Ge?2oa  on  which, 
at  the  Iniligation  of  that  Prelate,  he  de- 
figned  to  make  an  Attempt.  Befides,  he 
was,  perhaps,  afraid  of  carrying  Matters 
too  far,  left  the  Cardinal  (hould  in  fuch 
turbulent  Times  enter  into  Plots  about 
Councils,  or  other  Affairs  prejudicial  to 
the  Holv  See  :   So  he  tried  all  Means  to 

reconcile 
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reconcile  him  to  the  Pope;  who   would 
hearken  to  nothing,  unlefs  he  returned  to« 
Rome.     The  Cardinal,  on  the  other  fide, The  Car- 
was  as  obftinately  determined  not  to  truft|i'^"^^.°^ 
his  Life,  as  he  ufed  to  exprefs  himfelf,  min  Fincoia 
the  Hands  o^  Catakms-,  and  therefore  r en- ^^]["^'"^*' 
dered  all  the  Pains  and  Defires  of  Alfonfo 
ineffectual :  For,  after  feigning  to   come 
into   all  that  was  propofed,    he  departed 
fuddenly  one   Night  on  board  an  armed 
Brlgantine^  from   Ofiia,    which  Place  he 
left   well    garrlfoned,  and  after  flaying  a 
few  Days  at  Sa-vona^  and  then  at  Avignon^ 
where   he  was  Legate,  he  proceeded  to 
Lyom^  whither  Charles  had  transferred  his 
Refidence,  in  order  to  make  with  more 
Conveniency  and  the  greater  Vigour  the 
necelTary  Preparations   for    the    intended  • 
Expedition,   which  he  gave  out  he  would 
conduct  in  Perfon,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  Demonftrations  of  Joy 
and  Honour,  and  here  he'  joined  all  thofe 
who  were  concerting  Meafures  for  difturb- 
ing  the  Repofe  of  Italy, 

Alfonso,    Fear    becoming    a    good 

Mailer  to  him,  continued  to  make  Lodo- 

VoL.  L  I  wo 
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^  ^'  vico  the  fame  Ofl^ris  His  Father  had  donb* 
^^^^SJhrzay  according  to  his  Cuflom,  craftily 
amufed  him  with  vain  Hopes ;  and  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  him,  that  he  was 
under  a  NecelTity  of  ading  with  the  utmofi: 
Dexterity  and  Caution  in  regard  to  France, 
left  the  War,  defigned  againfl  others, 
might  begin  in  his  own  Dominions.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  never  ceafed  to  fol- 
licit  the  Preparations  in  France',  and,  to  do 
it  the  more  effed:ually,  he  fent,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  the  French  Court  (but,  as 
he  pretended,  at  Charles^  Requeft)  Ga- 
kazzo  da  San  Seven'nOy  a  Perfon  he  coh- 
Uded  in,  and  a  great  Favourite  of  his, 
having  married  his  Daughter,  to  fettle 
better  all  the  Particulars,  and  fee  that 
what  was  refolved  on  might  be  put  in 
Execution  without  Delay.  By  Lodo^ 
Toar Am- ^jico's  Advice,  the  King  difpatched  foiir 
fern  by  Ambaffadors  to  the  Pope  ;  Everard  Au~ 
Charles  big7iiy  a  Scotch  Officer;  the  General  of 
"^'^' Fra7ice;  the  Prelident  of  the  Parliament 
of  Provence ;  and  Peroii  de  la  Bafcbe,  the 
fame  Perfon  who  had  been  fent  thither 
the  Year  before.  Thefe  Miniilers  pur- 
fuant  to  their  Inilrudions,  the  principal  of 

which 
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which  were  drawn  up  in  Milan,  publiflied 
in  all  Places  wherever  they  pafTed  the 
Right  which  the  King  of  France,  as  Suc- 
cefibr  of  the  Houfe  of  Anjou,  on  the 
Failure  of  the  Line  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
claimed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
his  Refolution  to  pafs  the  fame  Year  in 
Perfon  into  Italy,  not  with  an  Intent  to 
feize  on  what  appertained  to  others,  but 
purely  to  obtain  what  jullly  belonged  to 
himfelf,  though  the  ultimate  End  which 
he  had  in  View  was  not  fo  much  the  Ac- 
quifition  of  the  Kingdom  of  AT^t^/^j,  as  the 
Opportunity  that  Conqueft  would  afford 
him  of  turning  his  Arms  againll  the  'Turks 
for  the  Increafe  and  Advancement  of  the 
Chriflian  Name*.  At  Florence  they  re- 
prefented  the  great  Confidence  which  the 
King  repofed  in  that  City,  which  had 
been  rebuilt  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  was 
always  favoured  by  the  Kings  of  France  -, 
I  2  and 

*  To  this  Day  the  Italians  in  general  exult  whenever 
a  Chriftian  Potentate  declares  War  againft  the  Turks  :  And 
it  is  cuftomary  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Venetians  to  fend 
Ambanadors,  on  fuch  Occafions,  to  colleft  Money  from 
all  the  Italian  Powers.  I  myfelf,  on  the  Taking  o^  Bel- 
grade hy  Charles  VI.  have  I'een  as  great  Rejoicings  at 
Florence,  as  if  it  had- been  an  Acquifuion  made  by  the 
Great  D  uke  of  Tufcany. 
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^-  ^-  and  lately  by  the  prefenr  King's  Father, 
i,^,...^^  Lewis  XI.  in  the  unjuft  Wars  raifed  againfl 
TheirPro-  ji^g  Flore72tines  by  Pope  Sixttis^  FerdinandoT, 
at  fWff  lately  deceafed,  and  his  retgnmg  Son  ^7- 
fonfo :  They  put  the  People  in  Mind  of 
the  vafl  Profits  which  the  FkrenWie  Na- 
tion made  by  their  mercantile  Commerce 
in  the  Kingdom  of  France^  where  they 
were  favoured  and  careffed  as  if  they  had 
been  Natives,  by  which  Example  they 
might  expert  to  reap  the  fame  Profits,  and 
meet  with  the  like  kind  Treatment  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  when  the  King  fliould 
be  in  PolTeflion  of  it :  A  Treatment  they 
had  never  met  with  from  the  Aragonians, 
from  whom  they  had  everfuifered  Injuries 
and  LoiTes.  They  theii  prefTed  them 
to  give  fome  Demcnflration  of  their  Con- 
jundion  with  his  Majefty  in  his  Enter- 
prife;  but  if,  for  any  juft  Reafon,  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  declare  themfelves, 
that  they  would  at  leaft  agree  to  give  a 
free  Paffage  through  their  Territories  to 
the  French  Army,  and  furnifh  them  with 
Viduals  on  their  paying  for  them. 


In 
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In  this  Manner  did  they  treat  with  the  ^  ^- 
Republic,  but  made  ufe  of  other  Argu-  ^J-^L^ 
ments  with  Ficro  dc  Medici.  They  re- 
minded him  of  the  many  Favours  and  Ho- 
nours conferred  by  Lewis  XL  on  his  Fa- 
ther and  on  his  Anceftors :  How,  in 
troublefome  Times,  he  had  often  coun- 
tenanced tJiem  in  order  to  preferve  their 
Grandeur,  and  in  Token  of  Benevolence, 
he  had  permitted  them  to  quarter  the  Anns 
of  the  Houfe  of  France.  That,  on  the 
contrary,  Ferdinando^  not  fatisfied  with 
openly  attacking  them  with  his  Arms^  had 
been  alfo  wickedly  concerned  himfelf  in 
civil  Conlpiracies,  in  which  his  Uncle 
Gildiano  had  been  aflallinated,  and  his  Fa- 
ther hor-enzo  dangerouGy  wounded. 

The  Ambaffadors  not  obtaining  a  pofi-  j^e  ^^^^ 
tive  Anfwer   at    Florence^    proceeded    to^^q'^^^^'^ 
Romey   where  laying  before  his  Ho]ii-iefsthefrm/& 
the  antient  Merits,  and  conflant  Devotion 
cf  the  Houfe  of  France  towards  the  Apo- 
flolic  See,  which  were  abundantly  attefled 
by  antient  and  modern  Records,   and,   on 
the  contrary,  the  Contumacy  and  frequent 
A(51:s  of  Difobedience  of  the  Aragoniarr.^ 
I  3  they 
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they  demanded  the  Invefliture  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  for  Charles,  as  his  law- 
ful Right,  propofing  and  making  many 
Offers,  if  he  would  favour  an  Expedi- 
tion, undertaken  as  much  by  his  Holi- 
nefs's  Authority  and  Perfuafion,  as  by  any 
other  Motive. 


'AUxan-  The  Pope's  Anfwer  was,  That  as  the 
fwer.  '  Invcftiture  had  been  given,  by  fo  many  of 
his  PredecefTors,  three  Times  fucceffively 
to  the  Houfe  oi  Aragon,  {Alfonfo  being  ex- 
prefly  named  in  that  of  Fcrdijiando's)  it.r 
was  not  reafonable  to  grant  it  to  Charles^ 
until  it  was  judicially  determined  that  he 
had  the  beft  Claim,  to  which  the  Invefli- 
ture granted  to  Alfonfo ,  could  be  of  no 
manner  of  Prejudice,  becaufe  this  Claufe, 
ivithout  Prejudice  to  any  ones  Right,  was 
purpofely  inferted  in  the  Deed  :  That  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  was  a  dired;  Domini- 
on of  the  Holy  See  j  and  he  hoped  the 
prefent  King  would  imitate  his  Anceftors, 
who  were  ever  the  chief  Defenders  of  the 
Church's  Rights,  and  not  affault  it  with 
open  Violence,  as  he  threatened,  but  pro- 
ceed in  a  legal  and  judicial  Manner,  as  be- 
came 
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came  the  Dignity  of  his  Pcrfon  :  And  as 
he  himfelf  was  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the 
Fief,  and  fole  Judge  of  the  Caufe,  he  might 
depend  on  mailing  out  his  Claim  to  have 
Juilice  done  him  :  That  this  was  all  a 
Moft  Chriftian  King  ought  to  require  from 
a  Roman  Pontiff,  whofe  Province  it  was  to 
appcafe  and  extinguifli  AnimoiitieSj  not  to 
foment  Wars  between  Chriflian  Princes. 
He  then  expatiated  on  the  Difficulties  and 
Dangers  that  would  attend  his  joining  his 
Majefty,  by  reafon  of  the  Vicinity  of  his 
Territories  to  thofe  of  Aifcnjh  2.nd  the  Flo- 
reniines^  as  the  laft  would  be  feconded  by 
all  Tiifcany,  and  the  Dependance  on  the 
King  01  Naples  of  fo  many  Barons  was  ve- 
ry great,  fome  of  whofe  States  extended 
to  the  very  Gates  of  Kome.  But  he  art- 
fully  dropped  Expreffions, "  which  mig^ht 
create  fome  Hope,  tho'  he  was  in  himfelf 
fully  determined  not  to  quit  his  Alliance 
with  Alfonjo, 


At  Florence  the  Inclination  was  flrong^he  p/^, 
in  Favour  of  the  Houfe  oi  France^  oft  ac-^^'-.""^^ 
count  of  the  Commerce  of  fo  great  a  Num-  content- 
ber  of  Florentines  in  that  Kingdom,  and '"S^ '"''"" 
I  4  from 
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from  an  inveterate,  tho'  falfe,  Notion  that 
their  City  had  been  rebuilt  by  Charlemain^ 
after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  T^otila,  King 
of  the  Goths  ;  for  the  ftrid;  Conjunction  of 
their  Gz^^^'^Anceflors,  for  a  long  Time  to- 
gether, with  Charles  the  Firft,  King  of 
Naples^  and  with  many  of  his  Defcendants 
Protedors  of  the  Guclfs  in  Italy ;  and  for  the 
Memory  of  the  Wars,  which  firft  old  Al- 
fofifoj  and  afterwards  Ferdinandoy  in  the 
Year  1478,  made  with  their  Republic, 
when  he  fent  his  Son  Alfonfo  with  an  Ar- 
my againft  them.  On  thefe  Confiderati- 
ons,  the  Commonalty  of  the  People  were 
for  granting  a  Paffage  to  the  King,  and 
many  alfo  of  the  mofl  knowing  among  the 
Citizens,  and  thofe  of  the  greateft  Autho^ 
rity,  were  of  the  fame  Mind.  They  thought 
it  very  imprudent  to  involve  the  State  in  a 
dangerous  War,  for  their  Neighbours  Quar- 
rels, by  oppofing  fo  powerful  an  Army, 
headed  by  the  King  of  Frafice  in  Perfon, 
who  enteied  Italy  with  the  Afiiflance  of 
the  State  of  Milan,  and  if  not  with  the 
Confent,  at  leafl  without  the  Contradicflion 
of  the  Venetian  Senate.  To  confirm  their 
Opinion^  they  had  the  Authority  of  OJmq 

di 
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dc  Medici  J  deemed  one  of  the  wifeft  Men 
of  his  Age  in  Italy  ;  who,  in  the  War  be- 
tween Giovanni  d'  Anjou  and  Ferdinando, 
though  the  latter  was  fupported   by  the 
Pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Mila?ty  had  always 
counfelled  their  Republic  not  to  oppofe 
Giovamii.     They  alfo  revived  the  Memo- 
ry of  Lorenzo  Father  of  PierOy  who  at  e- 
very  Report  of  the  Return  of  the  Anjouins 
was  always  of  the  fame  Opinion  as  Cofmo ; 
and,  terrified  at  the  Power  of  the  Fre?ic/jy 
after  this  very  King  was  become  Mafter  of 
Bret  any,  ufed  to  fay  that  he  fore  fa  w  great 
Calamities  coming  upon  Italy,  if  ever  the 
King  of  France  fliould  become  fenfible  of 
his  Strength.    But  Piero  de'  Medici,  taking 
his  Meafures  more  from  Inclination  than 
Prudence,  and  prefuming  too  much  on  his 
own  Opinion,  thought  this  mighty  Storm 
would  blow  over,  and  fpend  itfelf  in  Noife 
and  Blufter,  rather  than  in  working  any 
real  Effedl.     He  therefore  liftened  to  the 
Perfuafions  of  fome  of  his  Miniflers,  who 
were  fufpe6ted  to  have  been  corrupted  by 
Alfonfb,  and  being  determined   to  perfifl 
in  his  Friendihip  with  the  Aragonians,  his 

Pow»r 
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''^'   D.  Power  was  fo  great  in  Florence,  that  all 
I  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  Will. 

I  HAVE  it  from  good  Authority,  that 
Piero,  not  content  with  inheriting  the 
Power  his  Father  had  exercifed  in  the  Re- 
public, tho'  fuch,  that  he  had  the  Nomi- 
nation pf  all  the  Magiflrates,  and  nothing 
of  Moment  could  be  tranfadted  without 
his  Approbation,  yet  afpired  to  a  more  abfo- 
lute  Sovereignty,  and  intended  to  take  up- 
on him  the  Tide  of  Prince  j  without 
wifely  eftimating  the  Circumftances  of  the 
City,  which  at  that  Time  being  powerful, 
and  abounding  in  Riches,  and  which  had 
now,  for  feveral  Ages,  been  amufed  with  a 
$hew  of  a  Republic,  in  which  the  better 
Sort  of  Citizens,  being  accuflomed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Government,  were  rather 
like  Colleagues  than  Subjeds,  it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  fubmit  to  fo  great  and 
fudden  a  Change  without  much  Violence. 
/'/Vr^  therefore  being  fenfible  that  it  was  ne- 
cefTaryto  layfome  extraordinary  Found  atioa 
for  the. Support  of  his  ambitious  Deiires, 
in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  of  a  powerful 
Defence  for  the  Prefervation  of  his  new 

Prin« 
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Principality,  entered  into  boundlefs  En- 
gagements with  the  Ardgo7jiam,  and  re- 
Iblved  to  run  the  fame  Fortune  with  them. 
And  it  happened  that  a  few  Days  before 
the  Arrival  of  the  Fremh  AmbafTador  at 
Florence,  it  was  difcovered  that  Lorenzo  and 
Giovanni  de  Medici^  young  Men  of  great  a  Plot  a- 
Wealth,  and  very  nearly  related  to  P/VroS^'"!^,'^'' 

Till         •  r  11  •  1     1   •  erodtUs' 

by  Blood,  having  fallen  out  with  him  onucL 
Occafion  of  fome  youthful  Trick  which  he 
had  played  them,  had  by  means  of  Cofino 
Rucellai,  Couiin  German  of  Piero,  entered 
into  fome  Negociations  with  Lcdovico 
Sforzay  and  through  his  Introdudion  with 
the  King  of  France^  which  were  diredtly 
levelled  againil:  the  Greatnefs  of  Piero* 
For  this  Offence  they  were  taken  intoCuf- 
tody  by  the  Magiilrates,  but  came  off  with 
a  very  flight  Punilliment,  being  only  con- 
fined to  their  Country  Houfes,  the  Mode- 
ration of  the  Citizens,  tho'  not  without 
great  Difficulty,  prevailing  on  Piero  to 
confent  that  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws  fliould 
not  be  exercifed  upon  his  own  Biood.  As 
he  was,  however,  convinced  by  this  Acci- 
dent, that  Lodovico  Sforza  was  i-ntent  on 
procuring  his  Ruin,  he  judged  it  -the  more 

necelTary 
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^-  ^'  neceflary  for  him  to  perfevere  in  his  firil 
'^'^*  ,Refolution. 

An  Anfwer  was  then  given  to  the  Am- 
bafladors  in  kind  and  refpedtful  Terms, 
but  not  conclulive  according  to  their  Ex- 
pectations; reprefenting,  on  one  hand,  the 
natural  Affe6tion  of  the  Florentines  to  the 
Houfe  of  Francey  and  their  immenfe  Defire 
of  fatisfying  fo  glorious  a  King  j  on  the 
other  {hewing  the  Impediments  that  lay  in 
the  Way,  fince  nothing  could  be  more 
unworthy  of  Princes  or  Republics,  than 
not  faithfully  to  obferve  their  Engage- 
ments, the  exprefs  Violation  of  which  they 
could  not  avoid,  if  they  confented  to  his 
Demands,  confidering  that  there  ftill  fub- 
fifted  the  Confederacy,  which,  by  the  Au- 
thority of  King  Lewis  his  Father,  they  had 
contracfled  with  Ferdinando^  with  a  Pro- 
mife,  that  after  his  Death  it  fhould  take 
Place  in  Alfonfoy  and  with  an  exprefs  Con- 
dition that  they  fhould  be  obliged  not  only 
to  the  Defence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^ 
but  to  refufe  a  PafTage  through  their  Ter- 
ritories to  any  Power  that  fhould  offer  to 
invade  it :    That  they  were  extremely  for- 
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ry  that  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  take 
any  other  Refolution,  but  hoped  that  thci 
King,  out  of  his  confummate  Wifdom  and 
Juftice,  knowing  their  very  good  Difpofi- 
tion,  would  afcribe  their  not  promiiing  to 
anfwer  his  Expecftations   to   Impediments 
of  fo  juft  a  Nature.     The  King  was  high- Fiorenf he 
ly  provoked  at  this  Anfwer,  and  ordered^^^^j^l'^^ 
the  Ambaillidors   immediatedy  to  departed  to  quit 
out  of  Fra?2ce,  and  expelled  from  LionSy  at  ^^""' 
the  Inftigation   of  Lodovico  Sforza,    the 
Managers  of  the  Bank  of  Piero  de  Medici y 
but  not  the  reft  of  the  Florentine  Merchants, 
that  this  Diftindiion  might  be  interpreted 
at  Florence^  as  an  Acknowledgement  that 
his  Majefty  refented  this  Injury  as  a  parti- 
cular Ad:  of  Piero,  in  which  the  Genera- 
lity of  the  Citizens  were  unconcerned  *. 

While  all  the  other  Italian  Potentates 
were  thus  divided,  fome  in  Favour  of  the 
King  of  France,  others  in  Oppofition  to 
him,  the  Venetians  alone  were  determin- 
ed to  ftand  neuter,  and  wait,  at  leifure,  the 
IlTue  of  thefe  Commotions,  either  becaufe 

they 

•  •  The  Family  of  the  Medici  got  immenfe  Wealth  by 
Trade,  and  were,  by  far,  the  greateft  Banker$  in  thofc  Days, 
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-^-  ^-  they  were  not  difpleafed  to  fee  Italy  emJ 
1,..^^.^^  broiled,  in  Hopes  that  a  long  War  ex- 
hauiling  the  other  Powers  might  give  them 
an  Opportunity  of  enlarging  their  own 
Dominions,  or  becaufe  their  Greatnefs  fe- 
curing  them  from  all  Apprehenfions  of 
falling  an  eafy  Prey  to  the  Conqueror,  they 
judged  it  an  imprudent  Step  to  make  the 
Quarrels  of  other  People  their  own  with- 
out apparent  Neceffity.  Ferdinando^  how- 
ever, was  continually  folliciting  them,  and 
the  King  of  France^  both  the  Year  be- 
fore and  at  this  prefent  Jun(5lure,  had  fent 
to  Venice  Ambalfadors,  who  had  reprefent- 
Afi.baffa-  ^^  ^^  ^^  Senate  the  Friendiliip  and  Be- 
dors  at  nevoleucc  that  had  always  fubiifted  between 
the  Houfe  of  France  and  their  Republic, 
and  had  been  corroborated  by  mutual  af- 
fecfticnate  Returns  and  kind  Offices  on  all 
Occafions :  That  the  King  being  deiirous 
to  improve  this  Difpofition  intreated  that 
mofl  wife  AfTembly  to  vouchfafe  to  affift 
him  in  his  Undertaking  with  their  Counfel 
and  Favour.  To  this  Reprefentation  they 
had  prudently  and  briefly  anfwered,  that 
the  Moit  Chriftian  King  was  a  Prince  of 
fuch  great  Wifdom.,  and   had  about  him 

fuch 
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fuch  Numbers  of  grave  and  moderate 
CounfellorSj  that  it  would  be  too  pre- 
fumptuous  for  any  one  to  undertake  to 
advife  hirh  ;  adding  that  the  Venetian  Se- 
nate (liould  rejoice  at  eviery  profperous 
Event  that  might  attend  him  out  of  a  Re- 
fpedt  which  they  had  always  entertained 
for  the  Crown  of  Fratice^  and  were  there- 
fore extremely  forry  that  they  were  in  no 
Condition  to  make  their  Deeds  correfpond 
with  the  Readinefs  of  their  Inclinations. 
For  the  Apprehenfions  under  which  they 
were  continually,  held  by  the  Grand  T^iirk^ 
who  wanted  neither  Will  nor  very  fair  Op- 
portunities to  attack  them,  laid  therti  under 
a  Neceffity  of  keeping  Garrifons  in  many 
Iflands  and  maritime  Towns  on  his  Fron- 
tiers at  a  prodigious  Expence,  for  which 
Reafon  they  could  not  in  Prudence  think 
of  involving  themfelves  in  other  Wars. 

But  the  Speeches  of  thefe  AmbafTa- 
dors,  and- the  Anfwers  made  them  were  of 
little  Significancy  with  refped:  to  the  Pre- 
parations both  by  Sea  and  Land  which 
were  carried  on  in  every  Quarter.  For 
Charles  had  fent  Pierre  dUrfiy  his  Grand 

Ecuyer, 
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Ecuyer,  to  Genoa,  of  which  City  the  Dufce 
of  Milan  had   made  himfelf  Mafter  by 
Means  of  the  Fadion  of  the  Adorni  and 
of  Gio-van  Luigi  dal  Fiefco^   in  order  to  fit 
out  a  powerful  Fleet  of  Ships  and  Galleys, 
befides  other  Vefiels  which  he  caufed  to 
be  equipped  in  the  Ports  of  Villafranca  and 
Marfe-illeSy  whence  it  was  publicly  talked 
in  his  Court  that  it  was  defigned  to  attack 
Naples  by  Sea,  as  Giovanni  Son  of  Rene 
ha^/formerly  done  in  his  War  againil:  Fer- 
dina7ido.     Many,  however,  in  France  ftill 
believed  that   thefe   mighty   Preparations 
would   prove   of  no   Service,   grounding 
their  Opinion   on  the  King's  weak  Ca- 
pacity, the  mean  Abilities  of  his  Counfellors, 
and  the  Want  of  Money  ;  but  the  Ardor 
of  the  King  could  not  be  controuled.     At 
the  Perfuafions  of  fome   who  were   mofl 
intimate  with  him,  he  had  afiumed  the 
Title  of   King  of  yettifalcm  and   of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  claimed  at  that  Time  by  the 
Neapolitan  Kings,  and  was  ardently  intent 
on  making  Provifions  of  War,  colledling 
Money,  reviewing  his  Men  at  Arms,  and 
concerting  Meafures  with  Gakazzo  di  San 
Seven nOy'  who  was  privy  to  all  the  fecret 
'  Counfels 
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Counfcls    and    Refolutions    of    Lodovico  ^'   ^' 
Sforza.  .  '+"• 

Alfonso,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  not  negledted  making  Preparations 
both  by  Sea  and  Land,  refolving  no  longer 
to  faffer  himfelf  to  be  cajoled  by  hodo- 
'vicd%  fair  Promifes,  thought  it  more  ex- 
pedient to  terrify  and  diftrefs  him,  than  to 
fatigue  himfelf  in  vain  Endeavours  to  mol- 
iify  and  fecure  him  on  his  Side.  He  there- 
fore ordered  the  Milaneje  Ambaflador  to 
quit  Naples  J  recalled  his  own  from  Milan  y 
and  put  under  Sequeflration  the  Revenues 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Bariy  which  had  been 
for  many  Years  enjoyed  by  Lodovico  by 
Donation  of  F^r^/;^^W(9;  and  not  content 
with  thefe  rather  Indications  of  open  En- 
mity than  real  Hoftilities,  he  determined 
to  be  the  firft  AggrefTor,  and  applied  all 
his  Thoughts  to  deprive  the  Duke  of 
Milan  of  the  City  of  Genoa,  an  Enterprife,. 
in  the  prefent  Jundture,  of  the  greatefl:  Im- 
portance. For  a  Revolution  in  that  City 
could  not  fail  of  creating  great  Uneafmefs 
to  Lodovico  in  his  Government  of  Milan^ 
and  the   King   of  France  would   be   de- 

VoL.  L  K  privcd 
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prived  of  an  Opportunity  of  moleftirig 
Naples  by  Sea.  With  this  View  he  fe- 
cretly  treated  with  Cardinal  Pagolo  Fre^ 
gofo,  who  had  been  forn^erly  Doge  of 
Genoa y  and  ha4  many  Partifans  of  the 
fame  Family*  and  with  Obietto  dnl  Fiefio, 
both  Heads  of  ftrong  Parties  in  that  City 
and  in  its  Rivieras,.  and  alfo  with  fbme  of 
the  Maleconteuts  of  the  Ador?ii>,  wlio  were 
all  Fugitives  on-  feme  Account  or  other, 
Alfonjo  therefore  refolved  to  make  an  At- 
tempt for  their  Reftoration,  being  often 
heard  to  fay,  that  Preventions  and  Diver- 
sions were  the  beil  Means  to  overcome  an 
Enemy.  He  defigned  alfo  to  march  in 
Perfon  at  the  Head  of  a  potent  Army  into 
l\cmagnay  in  order  to  pafs  from  thence  witli 
all  Expedition  into  the  Territory  oi Parma y 
where,  by  declaring  for  the  Caufc  and  fet^ 
ting  up  the  Standard  of  Gia^oan  Galea%zo^ 
he  was  in  Hopes  that  the  People  of  the 
Dutchv  of  Milan  would  make  an  Infiir- 
red;ion  againft  Lodo'uico.  And  though  it 
might  be  difficult  for  him  to  fucceed,  he 
judged  it  highly  for  his  Advantage  that 
the  War  (liould  commence  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance   fi-oni  his  own   Kingdom,    and  a 

Matter 
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Matter  of  no  fmall  Importance  towsrds  a 
Decifion  of  the  War,  that  the  French  fliould 
be  overtaken  by  the  Winter  in  Lo?nba7'dyy 
by  which,  he  imagined,  that,  according  to 
what  is  pradifed  only  in  Wars  in  Italy^ 
where  the  Armies  are  not  ufed  to  take  the 
Field  till  the  latter  End  of  Jpril,  they 
would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Rigour  of  the  Seafon,  to  take  up  their 
Quarters  in  the  Country  of  their  Friend 
till  Spring,  in  which  Interval  of  Time  he 
was  in  Hopes  that  fome  Opportunity  might 
offer  for  his  Prefer vation. 


He  alfo  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Conflanti-  Alfmfo 
mple,  to  demand  Affiftance,  as  in  a  Cafe  of^'^^.^"^*^ 
common  Danger,  of  Bajazet,  the  Ottoman^ox  Aflift- 
Prince  of  the  Turks^  on  account  of  what^"'^^* 
was  publickly  reported  that  it  was  the  In- 
tention of  Cha?'lcSj  after  he  had  conquered 
NapleSj   immediately  to  pafs  into  Greece, 
This  was  a  Danger  which  he  knew  Bnja- 
zet  could  by  no  means  defpife,  for  the  Fame 
of  the  Expeditions  of  the  French  Nation 
-into  Afm  againft  the  Infidels  in  Times  pad 
had  infufed  into  the  Turks  no  fmall  Ter- 
ror of  their  Arms. 

K  2  While 
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While  thefe  Things  were  In  Agltatloji 
^Hh  ^k"^'^"  ^^^  Sides,  the  Pope  fent  his  Troops  to 
Pope.       OJlia  under  the  Command  o'i  Nicolo  Orfini^ 
Count  of  Fitigliam^  who,  affifled  by  Al- 
fonfo  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  made  himfelf 
Mailer  of  the  Town  without  Difficulty, 
and  having  begun  to  batter  the  Caftle,  the 
Governor,   by  the  Interpolition  of  Fubritio 
Colo7ma,  and  with  the  Confent  of  Giovanfii 
delta  RoverCy  Prefedt  of  RotnCy  and  Brother 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Sa?i  Piero  i?i  Vincola, 
^^"^^  up  the  Place  after  a  few  Days  Redfl- 
ance.     By  the  Capitulation  the  Pope  was 
obliged  not  toprofecute,  either  with  Cen- 
fures  or  Arms,  the  Cardinal  nor  Prefect, 
without    frefli    Provocation ;     and  Grat- 
ia Ferrata,  which  the  Cardinal  had   left 
in  the  Hands  of  Fabriiioy  was  to   con- 
tinue  in     his   PoflelTion   with    the   fame 
Rights,  on  his  paying  10,000  Ducats  to 
the  Pope. 

But  Lcy/ct'/Vo^/ct^;^,  whom  the  Cardinal, 
when  he  paffed  from  Savona,  had  made 
acquainted   with   the   fecret    Negotiations 
which  Aijoiifo^  by  his  Counfels  and  Medi- 
ation, 
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ation,  was  tranfading  with  the  Exiles  of  ^-  ^• 
Genoa,  having  reprefented  to  Charles  the, 
great  Obilacles  that  might  refuh  from 
thence  to  his  Deligns,  induced  him  to  give 
Orders  for  the  March  of  2000  Swifs  to  Ge~ 
7wa,  and  for  the  immediate  PafTage  of 
300  Lances  into  Italy.  Aiibigni  who  was 
returning  ix&sxiRome,  but  had  Orders  from 
the  King  to  ftop  at  Milan,  was  to  take  the 
Command  of  thefe  Lances,  and  hold  him- 
felf  in  Readinefs  either  for  the  Security  of 
Lombardy,  or  to  proceed  forwards  as  Ne- 
ceflity  or  Occafion  required,  in  Conjundti- 
-on  with  500  Men  at  Arms,  hfted  at  the 
fame  time  into  the  King's  Pay,  under  Gio- 
nsan  Francejco  da  San  Sever i no.  Count  of 
Gajazzo,  Galeotto  Pico,  Count  of  Mirando- 
la,  and  Ridolfo  da  Gonzaga,  befides  500 
others  whom  the  Duke  of  Alilan  was  ob- 
liged to  furnifli.  Lodovico,  not  forgetting 
his  ufud  Arts,  ceafed  not  to  aiTure  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  Piero  de  Medici,  of  his  Difpoiition 
to  procure  the  Peace  and  Security  oi  Italy, 
feeding  fometimes  one,  fometimesthe  other 
with  Hopes  that  he  would  focn  make  it  ap- 
pear by  evident  Demonftration. 

K.  -i  It 
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It  is  hardly  pofTible  that  a  very  ftrong 
Affeveration  lliould  not  leave  fome  Doubt 
in  the  Minds  of  thofe  w^ho  are  determined 
to  believe  the   contrary :     And  therefore 
tho'  no  longer  Credit  was  given  to  Lodovi- 
co's  PromifeSj  the  Execution  of  thofe  En- 
terprizes   that  had  been  concerted    was, 
however,  by  this  means,  in  fome  meafure 
retarded.     For  both  the  Pope  and  Piero  de 
Medici  would  have  been  extremely  pleafed 
with  making  an  Attempt  on  Genoa,  but  be- 
caufe  fuch  a  Step  would  amount  to  a  diredt 
Attack  upon  the  State  oii  Milan,  the  Pope 
being  requeued  by  Alfonfo  to  lend  him  his 
Gallies,  and  to  join  his  Forces  with  his  in 
Komagna,  agreed  to  unite  their  Troops  for 
their  common  Defence  in  Romagiia,  but 
not  to  proceed  any  farther  ;    but  as  to  the 
Gallies  he  made  fome  Difficulty,  alledging 
that  it  was  not  yet  a  proper  Time  to  drive 
Lodovico  to  {o  great  a  Degree  of  Defpair. 
The  Florentines  were  alfo  requefted  to  af- 
ford a  Receptacle  and  Refrefhments  to  the 
Neapolitan  Fleet  in  the   Port  of  LivornOy 
but  hefitated  for  the  fame  Reafon,  and  be- 
caufe,  as  they  had  excufed  themfelves  from 

com- 
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complying  with  the  Demands  of  the  '^-  ^^ 
King  of  France^  under  Pretence  of  their  v».,>.y-Il^ 
Confederacy  with  Ferdinando^  they  were  by 
jio  means  difpofed  to  take  any  further 
Steps,  than  thofe  to  which  tliey  were 
bound  by  their  League,  till  they  were  forced 
i)y  NecefTity, 

The  State  of  Affairs  now  admitting  of^^eP^pc 
no  further  Delay,  the  Fleet,  at  laft,  undery^  meet  at 
Admiral  Don  Fedcricro,  fet  Sail  from  Na-^'^<>'^  °' 
pies,  and  Alfonjo  in  Perfon,  affembled  his 
Army  in  the  Abr.iizziy  with  a  Delign  to 
pafs  into  Komagna.  But  before  he  pror- 
•ceeded  he  thought  it  necefiary  to  have  a 
Conference  with  the  Pope,  who  was  equal- 
ly dehrous  of  it,  in  order  to  fetde  what 
Meafures  were  to  be  taken  for  their  com- 
mon Safety.  On  the  thirteenth  of  "July 
they  met  one  another  at  Vicovaro^  a  Town 
■belonging  to  Virginio  OrfinOj  where  they 
iield  a  Conference  which  lafled  three 
Days,  and  afterwards  parted  with  mutua;! 
-Satisfaction.  In  this  IVIeeting  it  was  re- 
folved,  by  Advice  of  the  Pope,  that  the 
"King  fliould  proceed  no  farther  in  Perfon  ^ 
^but  tliat  his  Army,  which,  as  he  affirmed^ 
K  4  -confill- 
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^-  ^-  Gonnfted  of  little  lefs  than  a  Hundred 
,  Squadrons  of  Men  at  Arms,  reckoning 
twenty  Men  to  a  Squadron,  and  above 
3000  Archers  with  Crofs-bows,  and  light 
Horfe,  fliould.  Part  of  them,  commanded 
by  himfelf,  poft  themfelves  on  the  Fron- 
tiers of  the  Abruzzi,  for  the  Security  of  the 
eccleliaftic  State,  and  of  his  own  Domini- 
ons ;  that  Virginio  fhould  remain  in  the 
Territory  of  Ro7ne^  to  obferve  the  ColoimaSy 
who  had  given  Umbrage,  and  made  it 
thought  proper  to  difpofe  of  200  of  the 
Pope's  Men  at  Arms,  and  Part  of  the 
King's  light  Horfe  in  Kotne ;  and  that  Fer^ 
dina?2do  Duke  of  Calabria  (which  is  the 
Title  of  the  eldeft  Son  of  the  Kings 
of  Naples)  a  young  Prince  of  vaft  Hopes, 
fhould  take  his  March  into  Romagna  with 
Seventy  Squadrons,  the  Remainder  of  the 
light  Plorfe,  and  the  greater  Part  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  Troops,  which  laft  was  grant- 
ted  only  for  ad:ing  on  the  defenfive.  The 
young  Duke  was  to  be  attended  into  the 
Field,  as  Moderators  of  his  Youth,  by 
Gtanjacopo  da  Trivulzi^  General  of  the 
King's  Army,  and  Count  PitiglianOy  both 
famous  and  expert  Commanders,  the  lalt 

of 
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of  whom  left  the  Pope's  to  enter  into  the 
Kine's  Service.  It  was  imao;ined  that  the 
Duke's  Prefence,  if  the  Army  advanced 
into  hombardy\  would  be  of  great  Service 
to  the  Caufe,  lince  he  was  allied  by  a  near 
and  double  Relation  to  Giovanfii  GakazzOy 
who  was  the  Hufband  oi Ifabellahh  Sifter, 
and  Son  of  Galeazzo,  Brother  of  Ippolita^ 
who  was  his  Mother. 

But  one  of  the  mofl  important  Con- 
cerns that  came  under  Conftderation  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Alfonfo  was  the  Af- 
fair of  the  Colonnds^  who  gave  manifeft: 
Sufpicions  that  they  were  forming  fome 
new  Plot.  For  Profpef-o  and  Fabritio  hav- 
ing ferved  the  late  King,  and  obtained  of 
him  States  and  honourable  Privileges, 
Profpcro,  who,  lince  hisDeceafe,  after  many 
Promifes  to  AJjonjo  to  keep  his  Pofi:  in  the 
Army,  had,  by  means  of  Cardinal  Afcanio, 
engaged  himfelf  in  common  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Duke  of  Milan^  would  not  after- 
wards confent,  tho'  follicited,  to  throw  up 
Lodoi:icos>  Commiffion,  and  remain  folely 
in  the  Pope's  Pay  :  And  Fabritio^  who  had 
(continued  in  Alfonjq^  Service,  feeing. the 

Pop« 
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^-  ^-  Pope  and  the  King  incenfed  againft  Pro-' 
jfperOj  made  a  Difficulty  of  attending  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  into  Romagna,  if  the 
Concerns  oi  Projpero  and  of  the  whole  Fa- 
mily of  theC(?/<?;z;^^'5  werenotby  fome  pro- 
per Method  firft  fetded  and  fecured.  This 
Pretence  ferved  as  a  Colour  for  their  Scru- 
ples, but  in  fccret  they  were  both  influen- 
ced by  their  extraordinary  Friendfliip  with 
Cardinal  Afcanio^  who  had  a  few  Days 
fince  left  Rome  to  avoid  the  Pope's  Jealou- 
fy,  and  retired  into  their  Territories,  and 
by  the  Hopes  of  greater  Emoluments,  but 
much  more  by  their  Refentment  againft 
Alfonjo  for  beflowing  the  firfl  Place  in  his 
Court,  and  the  mod  ample  Share  of  his 
Profperity  on  Virginio  Orfino^  the  Head  of  the 
con traryFadlion,- which  altogether  induced 
them  to  enter  into  xki^Frcnch  Service.  And 
toconceal  their  Intention,  till  they  thought 
they  might  declare  their  new  Engagements 
with  Safety,  they  pretended  to  deiire  an 
Agreement  with  the  Pontiff  and  Alfonfo\ 
who  inlifting  that  Profpero  fliould  take  the 
whole  Command  under  them,  fince  other- 
wife  they  could  not  be  fecure  of  his  having  left 
the  Service  of  the  Duke  of  MUan^  treated 

conti- 
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continually  with  them.  But  the  Colonnds^ 
in  order  to  prevent  coming  to  a  Conclufion, 
ilarted  from  time  to  time  frefli  Objedtions 
againft  the  Conditions  that  were  propofed. 

While   this   Treaty    was    in   Hand 
'Alcxandt-r  and  Alfonfo  had  different  Views : 
The  Pope  wanted  to  feize  on  the   Caflles 
which  the  Colonnds  poffelTed  in  the  Roman 
Territory,  and  was  glad  of  an  Opportuni- 
ty to  attack  them  3  but  the  King,  having  no 
other  View  than  his  own  Prefer vation,  was 
loth  to  have  recourfe  to  Arms  but  as  the  laft 
Remedy.     But  he  durft  not  prefume  to 
oppofe  the  Pontiff's  ambitious  Defire,  and 
therefore  they  refolved  to  force  Submiffion 
by  Hoflilities,  and  the  Number  of  Troops 
and  Order  of  Attack  were  fettled  between 
them  ;  but  a  Tryal  was  to  be  firfl:  made 
whether  fome  Way  might  not  be  found 
within  a  few  Days  for  an  Accommodation ^ 

These  and  many  other  Negotiations 
were  tranfadted  on  all  Sides,  till  at  laft  the 
Sailing  of  Don  Federigo  on  the  Expedition 
to  Genoa  gave  a  Beginning  to  the  Italian 
War.     This  Admiral  had  certainly  under 

his 
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his  Command  the  greatefl  and  beft  pro- 
vided Fleet  that  for  many  Years  had  failed 
on  the  T^iijcan  Sea  3  for  it  confifted  of 
Thirty-five  light  Gallies,  Eighteen  Ships 
of  War,  and  a  great  Number  of  fmaller 
Veflels,  was  furnifhed  with  a  large  Quan- 
tity of  Artillery,  and  had  on  board  Three 
Thoufand  Foot  for  making  a  Defcent. 
Confiding  in  thefe  mighty  Provifions,  and 
in  the  Exiles  whom  he  carried  with  him, 
Federigo  left  Naples  with  vail  Hopes  of 
Succefs.  But  the  Delay  of  his  Departure, 
occafioned  by  Difiiculties  common  to  all 
great  Movements,  and  in  fome  meafure  by 
the  artful  Hopes  given  by  LodovicOy  and 
afterwards  their  flopping  in  the  Ports  of 
the  Senefe  in  order  to  enlift  Five  Thoufand 
Men,  had  rendered  difiicult  an  Enterprife 
which  a  Month  before  would  have  proved 
very  eafy.  For  the  Enemy  having  had 
Time  to  make  powerful  Provifions,  the 
Bailiff  of  Dijo?i  was  already  entered  into 
Genoa  with  Two  Thoufand  Swifs  in  the 
Pay  of  the  King  o^  France ^  and,  befides  a 
greatNumber  of  Ships  and  Gallies  equipped 
in  the  Port,  there  were  arrived  Part  of  the 
armed   Veffels  defigned  from  Marfeilles, 

LodovicQ 
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Lodovico  alfo,  fparing  no  Coil,  had  di-  ^'  D. 
Ipatched  thither  Gajparo  da  San  Severifio  ^.^J^H^ 
lirnamed  Francaffa^  and  Anton7naria  his 
Brother  with  a  Body  of  Foot.  And  that 
he  might  make  as  much  Ufe  of  the  Hearts 
and  Affections  of  the  Genoefe^  as  of  the 
Afliftance  of  foreign  Troops,  he  fecured 
-to  his  Intereft,  with  Gifts,  Penfions, 
Promifes,  and  various  Rewards,  the 
Good  Will  of  Giovan  Liiigi  dal  Fiefco 
Brother  of  ObictiOy  the  Adorni^  and  many 
others,  both  of  the  Nobility  and  popular 
Party,  who  were  befl  qualified  for  keeping 
the  City  in  Order ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
hefummoned  a  o;reat Number  of  Partifansof 
the  Exiles  from  Genoa  and  all  the  Towns 
of  the  Rivieras  to  Milan.  To  thefe  Pre- 
parations, great  and  powerful  in  them- 
felves,  the  Prefence  of  Lewis  Duke  of 
Or/(?^/w  added  new  Life  and  Reputation.  5"!^^°^ 

^  ^  Orleans 

That  Nobleman  arrived  about  the  fame  arrives  at 
time  that  thev^r^^(?;?/^;2Squadronwasdifco-*^^""''" 
vered  on  the  Sea  of  Genoa,  and  made  his 
Entry  into  that  Town  with  a  Commiffion 
from  the  King  of  France,  after  he  had 
held  a  Conference  ^X  Alexandria,  onMatters 
relating  to  the  common  Caufe,  with  Lodo- 
vico 
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'Dtco  Sforza,  who  very  joyfully  receiveda 
and  treated  him  with  great  Honour,  but 
as  his  Equal,  little  imagining  (as  the  Af- 
fairs of  Mortals  are  wrapt  up  in  Obfcurity) 
how  foon  his  Dominions  would  be  in  his 
Power,  and  his  Life  lie  at  his  Mercy. 

These  Apprehenfions  and  Precautions 
occafioned  the  Aragonefe,  who  had  before 
deligned  to  prefent  themfelves  with  their 
Fleet  in  the  Port  of  Genoa,  in  Hopes  that 
the  Friends  of  the  Exiles  would  raifefome 
Commotions,  to  change  their  Refolution, 
and  determine  to  attack  the  Ri'uieras* 
But  after  various  Debates  whether  it  were 
moft  advifeable  to  attack  the  Raftern  or 
Weftern  Riviera,  it  was  at  laft  agreed  to 
follow  the  Opinion  of  Obietto,  who  pro- 
mifed  himfelf  great  Affiftance  from  the  In* 
habitants  of  the  Eajiem  Riviera,  and  to 
fail  diredily  to  the  Town  of  Porto  Venere^ 
But  the  Place  being  defended  by  Four 
Hundred  Foot  difpatched  thither  from 
Genoa,  and  the  Inhabitants  animated  by 
the  Prefence  of  Giovan  Luigi  dal  Fiefco, 
who  was  arrived  from  Spetie,  they  were 
repulfed  in  an  AfTault  which  lalled  feveral 
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Hours :  Lofing  therefore  all  Hopes  of 
making  themfelves  Mafters  of  the  Town 
they  failed  off,  and  retired  into  the  Port 
of  Livorno,  in  order  to  take  in  Provifions, 
and  augment  the  Number  of  their  Foot ; 
for  being  affured  that  the  Towns  of  the 
Riviera  were  well  provided,  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  adl  with  a  greater  Force.  Here 
Don  Federigo  receiving  Advice  that  the 
French  Fleet,  which  was  inferior  to  his  in 
Gallies,  but  fuperior  in  Ships  of  War,  was 
preparing  to  fail  out  of  the  Port  of  Ge7ioa^ 
fent  back  his  Ships  to  Naples,  that  he 
might  the  more  readily  by  the  Swiftnefs  of 
his  Gallies  difengage  himfelf  from  the 
Enemy,  if  they  fhould  come  and  attack 
him  with  their  Gallies  and  Ships  in  Con- 
junction ;  though  he  was  not  without 
Hopes  of  defeating  them,  if  by  Accident 
or  Defign  their  Ships  (liould  be  feparated 
from  their  Gallies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
was  marching  with  a  Land  Army  towards 
Romagna,  v/ith  an  Intention  to  advance 
from  thence  into  Lnmbardy\  according 
to   the  firil  Refolutions.     But  to   fecure 
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a  free  PalTage,  and  leave  no  Impedi- 
ments behind  him,  it  was  neceflary  to 
aliure  himfelf  of  the  Friendiliip  of  the 
State  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Cities  of 
Imola  and  Forli  5  for  Cefena,  a  City  im- 
mediately fubjed  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
City  of  FaeJiza  fubjed:  to  Aftorre  di  Man- 
frediy  a  Child,  in  the  Pay  and  governed 
under  the  Protedion  of  the  Florentifies, 
were  very  ready  to  furnifli  the  Aragonian 
Army  with  all  Conveniencies.  Forli  and 
Imola  were  under  the  Government  of  Ot- 
td'-ciajio,  Son  of  Geronimo  Riarioy  with 
the  Title  of  Vicar  of  the  Church,  but 
under  the  Tutelage  and  Direction  of  his 
Mother  Caterina  Sforza.  The  Pope  and 
Alfonjo  had  for  feveral  Months  been  treat- 
ing with  this  Lady  about  taking  Ottaviano 
into  their  common  Pay,  with  an  Obligation 
comprehending  the  Defence  of  his  States. 
But  the  Treaty  was  never  perfeded,  partly 
becaufe  of  the  Difficulties  which  fhe  inter- 
pofed  in  order  to  obtain  better  Conditions, 
and  partly  becaufe  the  Floreiiiines,  perfift- 
ing  in  their  firft  Refolution  not  to  proceed 
Qgainft  the  King  of  France  beyond  the 
Obligatiens  under  which  they  flood  to  v^/- 

fonfo^ 
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fonfo  were  determined  not  to  concur  in  the 
Expence,  and  their  Confent  was  necellary 
becaufe  the  Pope  and  the  King  refufed  to 
be  at  all  the  Charges  j  but  much  more 
becaufe  Cate7^ina  declared  that  ihe  would 
not  endanger  thofe  Cities,  unlefs  the  FIo- 
rentines  as  well  as  the  others  obliged  them- 
felves  to  defend  the  States  of  her  Son.  A 
Conference  which  Fcrdinando^  in  march- 
ing with  his  Army  to  Romagna  by  the  Way 
cf  Marecchiay  had  with  Piero  de  Medici 
at  Borgo  a  San  Sepolcro  removed  thefe  Dif- 
ficulties. For  they  had  no  fooner  met 
than  the  Duke,  by  Commiffion  from  his 
Father  Alfonjo^  made  an  Offer  to  ^Fiero  of 
himfelf  and  his  Army  to  be  employed, 
wholly  at  his  Difcretion,  in  all  Affairs  re- 
lating to  Florence^  Siena  and  Faenza.  Piero 
flufhed  with  thofe  Offers  became  as  hot 
and  forward  as  ever,  and  returning  to  Flo" 
rence  was  pleafed,  though  diffuaded  by 
the  wifefl  of  the  Citizens,  that  the  Re- 
public fhould  give  its  Confent  to  this 
Treaty,  becaufe  Ferdinando  with  the  ut- 
moft  Earneflnefs  infifted  on  it.  Otia^ciano^ 
being  taken  into  Pay  at  the  joint  Expence 
of  the  Pope,  Alfonjo^  and  the  Florentines^ 
Vol.  I.  L  within 
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^-    ^'  within  a  few  Days  after  the  City  of  Bo:. 

.H^X^logna  acceded  to  their  Alliance,  by  means 
of  hiring  in  the  fame  Manner  Gio- 
va7ini  Be72tivogUo^  by  whofe  Authority 
and  abfolute  Will  it  was  governed,  and 
to  whom  the  Pope  promifed,  under 
the  Guaranty  of  the  King  and  Piero  de 
Medici,  to  create  his  Son  Anto?i  Galeazzo, 
then  Apoftolical  Protonotary,  a  Cardinal. 
The  Taking  thefe  Lords  into  Pay  gave 
great  Reputation  to  Ferdi?2a?ido's  Army, 
and  would  have  given  it  much  greater,  if 
on  this  SuGcefs  he  had  immediately  entered 
Komagna.  But  fuch  was  the  Slownefs  of 
the  Aragoniam  in  marching  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples y  and  the  Diligence  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  that  as  foon  as  Ferdinando 
arrived  at  Cefena,  Aubigni  and  Count 
GajazzOj  General  of  SJbrzds  Troops,  with 
Part  of  the  Army  appointed  to  oppofe  the 
Arcigo77ia?is,  were  paiTed  through  the 
BohgTtcfe  without  Obflacle,  and  entered 
into  the  Territory  of  Imola.  Hence  Fer- 
di^iando,  difappointed  of  his  iirft  Hopes 
of  palhiig  into  Z,(9/7?/^^r/^v,  was  neceffitated 
to  fix  the  Seat  of  the  War  in  Ro7nag7ia^ 
v/here,  though  the  other  Cities   were   in 

tlie 
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the  Aragonian  Interefl,  yet  Ravenna^  and 
Cervia^  which  were  fubje^t  to  the  Veneti- 
ans, obfcrving  a  Neutrality,  and  the  little 
Country  adjacent  to  the  Po,  being  in  the 
PolTeffion  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the 
French  and  Milanefe  Troops  wanted  for  no 
Conveniency. 


But  Fiero  de  Medici,  nbt  in  the  lead  re- 
claimed from  his  Raflmefs  by  the  Mifcar- 
riage  of  the  Enterprize  on  Genoa,  nor  the 
Obftacles     that   prefented   themfelves    in 
Romagna,  entered  into  a  private  Conven- 
tion with  the  Pope  and  Alfotifo,  unknown  ' 
to  the  Republic,  in  which  he  obliged  him- 
felf  to  oppofe  the  King  of  France  with  open 
Arms,   and  not  only   confented  that  the 
Neapolitan  Fleet  fhould  be  allowed  a  Re- 
ception, and  to  take  in  Proviiions,  in  the 
Port  of  Livor720,  with  Liberty  to  lift  Sol- 
diers in  any  Part  of  the  Florentine  Domini- 
ons, but  tranfgreffing  all  Bounds  of  Modera- 
tion caufed  ^/z;//^^/?  Benti'voglio,  Son  of  Gio- 
I'anni,  in  the  V^lj  of  xhcFlorejitines,  to  join 
the   Army  of  Ferdinando,    with  his  Regi- 
m'ent,  and  that  of  Ajlorre  Mafjfredi,  as  foon 
as  he  entered  the  Territory  of  Forli,  be- 
h  2  fides 
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^-   D.  fides  which  he  fent  him  looo  Foot  with 
Artillery. 

The  like  Difpofition  feemed  to  continue 
in  the  Pope,  who,  befides  his  warlike  Pre- 
parations, did  not  think  it  enough,  firft  to 
exhort  Charles^  by  a  Brief,  not  to  pafs  into 
Italy,  but  to  proceed  in  a  judicial  Way,  and 
not  by  Force  of  Arms,  but  afterwards,  by 
another  Brief,  fent  him  pofitive  Orders 
to  forbear  under  Pain  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
Cenfures :  And,  by  means  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Cagllari,  his  Nuntio  at  Femce,  ufed  all 
his  Endeavours,  in  Concert  with  the  Nea- 
poUlan  Miniflers,  who  rcfided  there  for 
that  Purpofe,  and  thofe  of  the  Florentines, 
who  acted  fomewhat  more  cautioufly,  to 
engage  that  Senate,  out  of  Regard  to  the 
public  Safety  of  Italy,  to  oppofe  the  French 
with  Arms,  or  at  leaft  to  make  lively  Re- 
prefentations  to  iLodo'vico,  that  they  were 
highly  dillatisfied  with  his  new  Meafures. 
But  the  Doge,  in  the  Name  of  the  Senate, 
anfwered,  that  it  was  not  the  Part  of  a 
wife  Prince  to  draw  a  War  into  his  own 
Dominions,  to  fave  thofe  of  his  Neigh- 
bours 3  and,  accordingly,  it  was  agreed  to 

ad. 
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2tS:  in  a  Manner,  that  neither  Party  might    ^-  ^' 
hav€  juft  Reafon  from  outward  Appear- 
ances, or  real  Effed:s,  to  take  Offence. 

The  Kmgof  Spai??,  being  preffed  by  the 
Pope  and  yllfb??/by  promifed  to  lend  his  Fleet, 
with  a  great  Number  of  Troops  into  Sicifyj 
in  order  to  fuccour,'Trit  fliould  be  needful, 
the  Kingdom  oi  Naples.       And   becaufe 
the  King  complained  of  the  Want  of  Mo- 
ney, to  haften  the  Expedition,  Alfonjo  fent 
him  a  certain  Sum,  and  Alexander  gave  him. 
Leave  to    employ,   for  this  Purpofe,  the 
Money  colleded  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  under  the  Name  olthtCroiffade, 
in  Spai?i,  which  was  never  known  to  have 
been  made  Ufe  of,  but  againft  the  Infidek, 
who,   indeed,  had  litde  Caufe  to  fear  at 
prefent  :  For  Alfonfo  had  before  difpatch- 
ed  feveral  MefTengers  to  Conjlantinopk\  and 
now  fent  Camillo  Fandone.  who,  by  the 
Pope's  Orders,  was  privately  accompanied 
by  Giorgio  Bucciardo^  a  Genocfe,  a  Perfon 
who   had  formerly  been   fent  thither  by 
Pope   Innocent,       Bajazet   received   them 
with  infinite  Demonflrations  of  Refpe6t 
and    Honour,   and  foon  difpatched  them, 
L  3  pro. 
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promifing  a  powerful  Afliftance,  which  he 
afterwards  confirmed  by  an  AmbafTador 
fcnt  on  Purpofe  to  Naples :  But  his 
Promifes  were  never  performed,  either  be- 
caufe  the  Diflance  was  fo  great,  or  becaufe 
it  was  not  an  eafy  Matter  for  Turks  and 
Chrijlia?2s  to  repofe  any  Confidence  in  one 
another. 

Alfonso  and  Piero,  finding  that  neither 
by  Land  nor  Sea  they  had  hitherto  met  with 
any  Succefs  againfr  Lodovico^  refolved  to' 
try  if  they  could  deceive  him  by  his  own 
Craft  and  Arts  :  But  their  Stratagems  mif- 
carried  as  well  as  their  Force.  It  was  the 
Opinion  of  many,  that  Lodovico^  in  his 
Heart,  with  regard  to  his  own  Safety,  could 
not  be  defirous  that  Charles  fhould  con- 
quer Naples ;  but  that  his  Defign  was, 
when  he  had  made  himfelf  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan,  and.  brought  the  French  Army  into 
Tufcany^  to  interpofe  his  Mediation  for  fome 
Agreement,  by  which  Alfonfo  fliould  ac- 
knowledge himfelf  tributary  to  the  Crown 
of  France^  and  give  the  King  a  Security 
for  the  fame  j  and  perhaps  difmember 
from  the  Florentines  the  Towns  they  pof- 

feifcd 
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felled  in  the  Liifiigiana  j  and  then  prevail 
with  the  King  to  return  into  Fi'a^ice.  .  In 
this  Manner  he  would  humble  the  Florcn- 
tineSy  diminifli  the  Strength  and  Authority 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  fecure  himfelt 
in  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Milanele,  without 
running  thofe  Rifques  he  had  Reafon  to 
fear  from  a  conquering  French  Army. 
That  he  hoped,  as  Winter  was  approaching, 
the  King  might  meet  with  fuch  Difficul- 
ties as  would  retard  the  Courfe  of  his  Vic- 
tories, fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  any 
farther  than  Florence  till  Spring  :  And  as 
he  was  apprized  of  the  impatient  Temper 
of  the  French.,  the  Want  of  Money,  and 
the  Diililve  of  many  of  the  Courtiers  to 
this  Expedition,  he  trufied  that,  in  the  mean 
Time,  an  Accommodation  might  be  ef- 
fected. But  whatever  were  Fodonjico\  fird 
Defigns,  certain  it  is,  that,  tho'  he  had  in 
the  Beginning  ufed  all  his  Endeavours  to 
detach  Fiero  from  the  Aragonia/is^  he  now 
tampered,  very  fecretly,  with  him,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  periiil  in  his  Alliance 
with  Alfonfo,  promiling  that  he  would  fo 
manage  Matters,  that  die  King  of  France 
fhould  either  not  pafs,  or,  if  he  did,  iliould 
L  4  foon 
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foon  return  without  attempting  any  thing 
on  this  Side  the  Mountains.  This  Nego- 
tiation was  carried  on  by  his  Miniller  re- 
fiding  in  Florence^  who  was  commiffioned 
never  to  ceafe  prefling  this  Point.  Lodovico 
was  either  fincere,  or  being  bent  on  Pierds 
Deftrudion  took  this  Method  to  com- 
pleat  it,  leaving  him  no  Room  for  a  Re- 
A  Plot  conciliation  with  the  King  of  Fra?2ce.  Pi- 
^LoJo-vico.  ^^'^  S^^^  Notice  of  thefe  Negotiations  to 
Alfonfoj  who  counfelled  him  to  communi- 
cate them  to  the  King  of  France :  Where- 
fore Piero,  feigning  himfelf  indifpofed,  af- 
ter concealing  the  Frc?2ch  Minifter  where 
he  might  over-hear  the  Conference,  fent 
for  Lodovicds  AmbafTador  j  then  repeat- 
ing what  the  Amba^ador  had  before  pro- 
pofed,  together  with  his  Promifes,  faid 
it  was  owing  to  his  Mailer's  Authority^ 
that  he  had  fo  obftinately  refufed  the  King 
of  Frances  Offers  j  and,  grievouily  com- 
■  plaining  that  he  fhould  be  fo  earneil  in 
folliciting  the  King  to  come  into  Italy,  con- 
cluded. That  fince  Lodo^cico\  Actions 
were  not  conformable  to  his  Promifes, 
he  was  under  a  Necellity  to  take  a  Refo- 
lution  not  to  involve  himfelf  in  fo  great  a 

Panger, 
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Danger.  The  Milanefe  replied,  That  he 
had  no  Reafon  to  doubt  of  his  Mailer's 
Faith,  if  on  no  other  Account,  yet  at  leaft 
becaufe  it  would  prove  equally  dangerous  to 
him  if  the  King  of  France  ^oxA^  conquer 
Naples -y  exhorting  him  with  the  moft  pow- 
erful Perfuafions  to  perfift  in  his  Senti- 
ments, for  by  departing  from  them  he 
would  be  the  Caufe  of  reducing  himfelf 
and  all  Italy  into  Slavery.  The  Freiich 
AmbafTador  informed  the  King  with  what 
he  had  heard,  and  aflured  him  that  he  was 
betrayed  by  Lodovico.  But  this  cunning 
Device  was  not  attended  with  the  Effed: 
propofed  by  Alfonfo  and  Piero;or>.  the  con- 
trary fome  of  the  French  Miniftry  them- 
felves  having  informed  Lodonjico  of  what 
had  paffed,  he  became  more  enraged 
than  ever  againfl:  Piero^  and  preffed  the 
King,  with  great  Earneflnefs,  not  to  lofe 
any  farther  Time. 

Now  not  only  the  vafl  Preparations  by 
Land  and  Sea,  but  alfo  Heaven  and  Men 
feemed  to  prognoflicate  grievous  Calami- 
ties to  Italy  ;  For  all  thofe  who  made  a 
Profeffion    of  having   attained,  either  by 

Skill 
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^'  ^'  Skill  or  by  divine  Revelation,  to  a  Know- 
1494.  .  ^ 
u^-yi^tleuge  of  future  Events,  joined  in  declar- 
ing that  there  appeared  greater  and  more 
frequent  Changes,  w^ith  ftrangerand  more 
terrible  Accidents,  than  had  been  known, 
for  many  Ages,  in  any  Part  of  the  World. 
A  Report  And  with  no  lefs  Terror  to  Mankind  it 
Prodigies.  ^^^  confidently  reported  that  feveral  Pro- 
digies had  happened  in  different  Parts  of 
Italy :  That  three  Suns,  in  the  Night,  had 
appeared  in  Fuglia^  in  the  Midfl  of  the 
Firmament,  furrounded  with  Clouds 
full  of  dreadful  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning :  That  in  the  Territory  of  A- 
rezzo  Bands  of  Men  in  Armour,  on  huge 
Horfes,  accompanied  with  a  terrible  Noife 
of  Drums  and  Trumpets,  had  been  plainly 
feen  to  pafs  through  the  Air  for  feveral 
Days  together  :  That,  in  divers  Parts  of 
Italy y  the  facred  Images  and  Pid:ures  had 
vifibly  fvv^eatcd  :  Women  and  Animals 
had  produced  feveral  Mcnflers  :  And  that 
many  other  Accidents,  that  feemed  contra- 
ry to  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature,  had 
happened  in  divers  Parts  :  Whence  the 
Populace,  already  alarmed  with  the  Ap- 
prehenlions  of  the  Power  and  Fiercenefs  of 
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the  Frenchj  were  under  the  greatefl  Con-  ^^-  ■^* 
ilernation.  They  were  told,  that  Hifto-^. 
ry  was  full  of  the  Devaflations  committed 
by  them  in  former  Times :  How  they  had 
plundered  all  Italy:,  and  deftroyed  Ro??ie 
with  Fire  and  Sword  :  And  that  Afia^  and 
all  Parts  of  the  World,  fome  time  or  other 
had  felt  the  Weight  of  their  Arms. 

These  Fears,  produced  by  Celeftial 
Signs,  Predidlions,  Prognoftics,  and  Prodi- 
gies, were  every  Day  increafed  with  the 
News  they  received  of  their  Effe(5ls  being 
at  Hand  :  For  Charles,  fixed  in  his  Refo- 
lution,  was  now  come  to  Vienne  in  Dau- 
fhine,  and  could  neither  be  diiluaded  from 
going  perfonally  into  Italy  by  the  Intrea- 
ties  of  his  whole  Kingdom,  nor  retarded 
by  the  Want  of  Money  j  there  not  being, 
at  that  Time,  a  Sufficiency  for  the  prefent 
Exigencies,  without  pawning,  and  that 
for  no  confiderable  Sum,  certain  Jewels  he 
had  borrowed  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy y  the 
Marchionefs  of  Montferrato,  and  fome  o- 
ther  Noblemen  of  his  own  Kingdom.  All 
the  Money  of  the  Finances,  and  what 
Lodovico  had  left  him,  had  partly  been  ex- 
pended 
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pended  in  fitting  out  his  Fleet,  on  which 
great  Dependance  had  been  laid,  and  the 
reft  inconfiderately  diflipated  at  Lyons  a- 
mongft  his  Favourites.  Nor  could  he,  ea- 
fily,  procure  a  frefh  Supply:  For,  in 
thofe  Days,  Princes  were  not  accuftomed 
to  extort  Money  from  their  Subjedts,  as 
they  have  fince  been  taught  to  do,  by  im- 
moderate Avarice  and  Ambition,  without 
any  Regard  to  human  and  divine  Laws. 


In  this  Diforder,  and  on  fo  flender  a 
Foundation,  Charles  undertook  this  impor- 
tant War,  hurried  on  rather  by  Impetuo- 
lity  and  Raflmefs,  than  guided  by  Pru- 
dence and  Counfel.  But,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens at  the  Entrance  upon  the  Execution 
of  new,  great,  and  hazardous  Exploits,  how 
maturely  foever  projedied,  that  Men  are 
apt  to  frighten  themfelves  with  the  Diffi- 
Murmurs  culties  they  raife  in  their  Minds  j  fo  now, 

in  the 


renc 


■^  when  the  King  was  juft  fetting  out,  and  in 
Camp.  Motion  tov/ards  the  Alps,  a  great  Mur- 
mur fpread  over  the  Court,  fome  com- 
plaining of  the  common  Difficulties  at- 
tending fuch  an  Expedition,  others  of 
the  Perfidioufuefs   of  the   Italians^    and, 

above , 
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above  all,  of  the  Tieachery  of  Lodovico  ^-  ^- 
Sforza,  againft  whom  they  might  be  thcv.,..-^!^ 
more  exafperated,  as  they  had,  perhaps, 
heard  that  a  Sum  of  Money  expec^ted  from 
him  was  not  arrived  :  And  not  only  thofe 
who  had  ever  oppofed  it  began  now  bold- 
ly to  exclaim,  but  even  fome  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  principal  Promoters,  and,  a- 
mongft  the  reft,  theBifhop  oiSt.  Malo,  be- 
gan vidbly  to  waver.  Thefe  Clamours, The 
coming  at  laft  to  the  Kind's  Ears,  raifed  ^).^s'l  ^''" 
fuch  a  Commotion  in  all  the  Court,  and  in 
his  own  Breaft,  and  fuch  an  Inclination 
to  ftop  all  Proceedings,  that  he  fuddenly 
gave  Orders  for  the  Troops  to  haltj  where- 
fore feveral  Officers,  who  had  already  fet 
out,  returned  back,  fuppofing  there  would 
be  no  Expedition  to  Italy.  And  it  v/as 
thought  that  would  have  been  the  Cafe, 
if  the  Cardinal  of  Sa?iPiero  in  Vincola^  a  fa- 
tal Inflrument  then,  before,  and  after,  of 
all  the  Calamities  of  Itcdw  had  not  inter- 
pofed,  and  with  the  Authority  and  Vehe- 
mence of  his  Speech  melted  the  almoft 
frozen  Spirits  of  the  Army,  and  brought 
the  Kina:  back  to  his  former  Refolution. 
He  not  only  refrefhed  the  Kinsf's  Memo- 
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A.  D.  ry  with  the  Motives  which  had  induced 
^^^.^..^-him  to  engage  in  fo  glorious  an  Undertak- 
ing, but  laid  alfo  before  him  the  Scorn 
with  which  he  would  be  treated  by  the 
whole  World,  if  through  his  Levity  fo 
noble  a  Defign  was  not  carried  into  Exe- 
cution. 

Speech  of  «  To  what  Purpofc,  faid  he,  has  your 
raiof5a«Majefly  weakened  your  Barrier  by  the 
PrVro ,«  Reflitution  of  the  Towns  oi  Artois,  to  your 
expoiing  the  Frontiers  of  your  Kingdom 
on  that  Side  ?  For  what  Reafon  have 
you  opened  a  Door  to  the  King  of  Spain  to 
enter  your  Kingdom,  by  parting  with 
Roii/jillon,  to  the  great  DiiTatisfaftion  of 
your  Nobility  and  People  ?  Such  impor- 
tant Conceflions  were  never  made  by  Prin- 
ces, but  to  free  themfelves  from  the  ut- 
moll  Dangers,  or  with  a  View  of  obtain- 
ing fome  fignal  Advantage.  But  what 
Danger  has  appeared  ?  What  Neceffity 
for  changing  your  Refolution  ?  What  Re- 
ward covdd  be  expected,  but  of  purchafing 
much  greater  Shame,  and  even  that  at  a 
very  dear  Rate  ?  What  new  Accidents, 
what  Difficulties  have  arifen  ?  What  Dan- 
gers 
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oers  have  been  difcovered  fince  the  Publl- 

cation  of  this    Enterprize  to  the  whole 

World  ?     On  the   contrary,  are  not  the 

Hopes  of  Vi(ftory   rather  manifeftly   in- 

creafed  every  Hour,    the  Foundation  on 

which  the  Enemy  built  all  their  Hopes  of 

Defence  now  failing  them  ?  For  the  Ara- 

gonian  Fleet,  after  making  a  vain  Attempt 

on  Porto  VenerCy  is  fhamefully  fled  back 

into  the  Port  of  LivoniOy  without  obtaining 

any  Advantage  againfl  Genoa^  defended  by 

fo   many  Soldiers,  and  by  a  Fleet  more 

powerful  than  their  ownj   and  a  few  of 

your  Troops,  pofted  in  Komagna^  have  been 

able  to  prevent  Ferdmando  from  advancing 

into     Lombardy.      "With   what   a    Panic, 

thenjmuil:  your  Adverfaries  be  feized  when 

they   hear  that  the  King  himfelf,  at  the 

Head  of  fo  vail  an  Army,  has  paiTed  the 

Alps!    What  Tumults    will   arife  in  all 

Parts  !  With  what  a  Terror  will  the  Pope 

be   affedled,    when,  from  his  Palace,  he 

views    the   Arms  of  the  Colonnds   at  the 

Gates  of  Rome!    How  confounded  Piero 

de  Mcdiciy  to  fee  thofe  of  his  own  Blood 

rife  up  againft  him,  and  his  City  loudly 

calling  on  the  Name  of  the  French^   and 

ardently 
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ardently  delirous  of  recovering  their  Li- 
berties infringed  by  him  !  Nothing  will 
be  able  to  retain  your  Majefty's  Rapidity 
till  you  arrive  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  where  your  Approach 
will  difFufe  the  fame  Tumults  aftd  Ter- 
rors, and  nothing  elfe  will  be  feen  but 
Flight  or  Rebellion.  Can  there  be  any 
Apprehenlion  of  a  Want  of  Money  ? 
None  furely  :  For  as  foon  as  the  Noife 
of  your  Arms,  and  the  Thunder  of  that 
impetuous  Artillery  is  heard  in  Italy,  the 
Italiafjs  with  flrive  who  can  bring  the 
greatefl: Quantities.  And,  beiides,  if  any  one 
fliould  offer  to  refift,  the  Spoils,  the  Prey, 
the  Riches  of  the  Conquered  will  main- 
tain the  Army.  For  the  Italians,  being  ac- 
cuflomed  rather  to  a  Show  of  than  a  real 
War,  will  not  have  Vigour  enough  to  fu- 
flain  the  French  Fury.  What  Fears  then, 
what  Confufion,  what  Dreams,  what 
Sped:res  of  Danger  have  poffeffed  your 
Royal  Breafl:  ?  Where  is  the  Magnanimity, 
where  is  the  Fiercenefs,  with  which  you 
boafted,  but  four  Days  fince,  that  you  could 
overcome  all  Italy  united  together  ?  He  de- 
iired  he  would  confider,  that  Things  now 

were 
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were  gone  too  far  to  recede  j  lince  his 
Towns  were  alienated,  Ambaffadors  ad- 
mitted, lent,  and  difmifTed  j  the  necelTary 
Expences  and  Preparations  made  ;  his  In- 
tentions public,  and  he  come  in  Perfon  fo 
near  the  Foot  of  the  Alps.  The  State  of 
his  Affairs  was  now  fuch,  that,  tho'  the 
Expedition  were  to  appear  never  fo  hazard- 
ous, it  could  not  be  avoided  3  there  being 
no  Medium,  in  his  prefent  Situation,  be- 
tween Glory  and  Infamy,  Flight  and  Tri- 
umph, or  his  being  a  King  the  moft  e- 
fleemed,  or  the  moft  defpifed  in  all  the 
World.  Why,  then,  fhould  he  hefitate 
one  Mornent  to  proceed,  and  gather  the 
Fruits  of  thofe  Victories  already  prepared 
for  him  ?" 


This  was  the  Subflance  of  the  Cardi- The  King 
naFs  Speech,  which  according;  to  his  Na- f^^^'^J'^^ 

^  ,  °  .  llito  Italy, 

ture,  was  delivered  more  with  efficacious 
Reafonings,  and  expreffive  Geftures,  than 
with  ornamental  W^ords ;  and  had  fuch  Ef- 
fect on  the  King,  that  he  would  not  hear- 
ken to  any  but  thofe  who  encouraged  the 
War,  and  departed  that  very  Day  from 
Vienne,  accompanied  by  all  the  Flower  of 
Vol.  I.  M  his 
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A.  D.  his  Nobility  and  Officers,  excepting  the 
^....^^^Duke  of  Bourbon^  who  was  left  Regent, 
and  the  Admiral,  with  feme  others,  who 
were  made  Governors,  and  left  to  take 
Care  of  the  moft  important  Provinces.  The 
March  was  ordered  into  Italy  by  Mongi- 
7ievra^  a  much  eafier  Pafs  than  that  of 
Moftfenij  over  which  of  old  Hannibal^  witb 
immenfe  Trouble,  made  his  Way  *. 

The  King  The  9th  of  September^  i"494)  Charles  ar- 
arnvesat  ^-^^^^  2it  Afti  ;  bringing  with  him  into  Italy 
the  Seedsof  innumerable  Calamities,  horri- 
ble Events,  and  Changes  in  all  Scenes  of  Af- 
fairs: For  from  this  Faffage  derived  theirOri- 
gin  not  only  Changes  of  States,  Subverlions 
of  Kingdoms,  Defolations  of  Cities,  and 
moftcruelSlaughtersjbutalfonewFafhions,, 
new  and  bloody  Ways  of  making  War,  and 
Difeafes  unknown  till  thofe  Days:  Be- 
fides,  the  Foundation  and  Arts  of  Govern- 
ment, which  conneded  the  Union  of  our 
Princes,  have  been  ever  lince  fo  unhinged, 
that  they  could  never  after  be  reinftated  ; 
fo  that  a  Door  was  left  open  for  ftrange 

Nations, 

*  The  Road  to  the  Foot  of  Monfeni,  or  Monfenis,  was 
not  paffable  for  Wheel- Carnages,  till  made  fo  by  a  Duke 
oi  Savoy  in  the  laft  Century. 
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Nations,  and  Armies  ofBarbarians  to  invade  ^-    ■^• 

1494. 

and  opprel's  us.  And  for  our  greater  Un-« — !^,,-», 
happinefs,  that  our  Shame  may  not  be  lef- 
fened  by  the  Valour  of  the  Conqueror,  as  to 
the  Man  who  by  his  Coming  was  the  Author 
of  our  Miferies,  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
tho'  he  was  fo  amply  endowed  v/ith  the 
Gifts  of  Fortune,  yet  he  was  no  ways  fa- 
voured by  Nature  either  in  Body  or  Mind  : 
For  certain  it  is  that  Cbar/es,  even  from  liis 
Youth,  was  of  a  weak  and  infirm  Conllitu- 
tion  j  fhort,  and  very  ugly,  if  you  except 
fome  Sprightlinefs  and  Majefly  in  his  Eyes; 
and  his  Limbs  were  fo  difproportioned, 
that  he  had  rather  the  Appearance  of  a 
Monfter  than  a  Man.  He  was  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  polite  Arts,  but  hardly 
knew  the  Figures  of  the  Letters  :  A  Soul 
afpiring  after  Dominion,  for  which  of  all 
Things  he  was  the  leafl  qualified,  for  he 
was  ever  impofed  upon  by  his  Courtiers, 
with  whom  he  knew  not  how  to  preferve 
either  Majefly  or  Authority.  Indolent  in 
every  thing  that  required  Trouble,  and 
what  he  undertook  was  condud:ed  with 
little  Prudence  or  Judgment.  If  any  thing 
appeared  in  him  worthy  of  Praife,  if  tho- 
M  a  roughly 
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^*  ^'  fouehly  examined,  it  was  yet  farther  from 
i—v-^  Virtue  than  Vice:  For  he  had  an  Inclina- 
tion to  Glory,  but  then  he  adted  rather  by 
Impulfe  than  Counfel.  He  was  liberal, 
but  inconiiderate,  without  Meafure  or  Di- 
ftindlion  ;  fteady,  fometimes,  in  his  Refo- 
lutions ;  but  oftener  from  an  ill-grounded 
Obflinacy  than  Conftancy  ;  and  what 
many  called  Goodnefs,  deferved  rather 
the  Name  of  Coldnefs  and  Weaknefs  of 
Mind. 

ohjetto  The  Day  he  arrived  at  Afii  Fortune 
felzes""^^  ^  began  to  fliew  herfelf  propitious  with  a 
Rupalle.  moft  joyful  Omen,  and  welcomed  him 
with  a  Piece  of  good  News  from  Genoa* 
For  Don  Federigo^  after  retiring  from  For- 
to  Venere^  and  refrefliing  himfelf,  and  re- 
cruiting at  Li'uofiiOy  had  returned  into  the 
fame  Riviera ^  and  landed  Objetto  dalFiefcho 
with  Three  Thoufand  Foot.  That  Com- 
mander, with  little  Difficulty,  took  Rapalky 
a  Town  Twenty  Miles  diftant  from  Genoa, 
and  began  to  make  Excurfions  all  over  the 
Country.  This  Beginning  was  an  Af- 
fair of  no  fmall  Importance  in  fuch  a 
Town  as    Genoa,  infe(5led   with   Parties, 

where 
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where  theleaftCommotion  was  very  danger-  ^-  D. 
ous.     Wherefore  thofe  who  governed  that .  ^^^^Ij 
City,  that  the  Enemy  might  make  no  far- 
ther Progrefs,  fent  the  Brothers  San  Seve- 
riniy  and  Giova,?ini  Adorni,  the  Governor's 
Brother,  with  the  beft  Part  of  th^  Troops, 
by  Land  againfl  Fiefcbo,  a  fufficient  Guard 
being  left  at  Genoa  :  And  the  Duke  ofTheBattle 
Orleans  *,  with  a  Thoufand   Swifsy  em-^    "^^ 
barked  in  the  Fleet,    which  conliftcd   of 
Eighteen  Gallies,  Six  Galleons,  and  Nine 
large  VefTels.     As  foon  as  they  all  met 
near  Rapalle^  they  very  briikly  attacked  the 
Enemy,  who  defended  the  Bridge  in  the 
Suburbs  that  leads   into   a   fmall   Plain, 
which  extends  itfelf  as  far  as  the  Sea. 

TwEAragmianSy  befides  their  own  For- 
ces, were  defended  by  their  Situation, 
thofe  Places  being  rendered  ftronger  by 
their  Ruggednefs  than  by  miHtary  Forti- 
fications, and  therefore  the  firfl:  Attack  did 
not  promife  Succefs :  For  the  Swifs,  not 
having  Room  to  extend  themfelves,  began 
to  give  Way  j  till  the  brave  Country  Peo- 
M  3  pie, 

•  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  married  to  Anntt  the 
King's  Siller.  * 
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pie,  who  were  Friends  to  the  Adornl^  and 
knew  how  to  fight  in  thofe  craggy  Moun- 
tains, crov/ded  in  from  ail  Quarters  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  Artillery  from  the 
Fleet,  which  had  approached  as  near  as  it 
could  to  the  Shore,  beginning  to  take  the 

Flight  of  Arago'fiians  in  Flank,  they  began  to  open; 

gmiam.  and  when  they  were  driven  from  the 
Bridge,  Objctto^  whofe  Partifans  had  not 
flirred  to  his  Succour,  hearing  that  Luigi 
dal  Fiefcho  was  near  them  with  a  good  Bo- 
dy of  Foot,  for  Fear  of  being  attacked  in  the 
Rear,  was,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  Ex- 
iles, the  firft  that  ran  away  towards  the 
Mountains,  and  his  Example  was  followed 
by  the  reft.  There  were  killed,  in  fighting 
and  in  the  Purfuit,  above  a  Hundred  Men;  ' 
doubtlefs  a  great  Slaughter,  if  we  confider 
the  Manner  of  fighting  in  Italy  in  thofe 
Days.  *Amongft  the  many  Prifoners  was- 
Giulio  Orjini,  who  was  in  the  Service  of 
Alfmfo^  and  had  followed  the  Army  with 
Forty  Men  at  Arms,  and  fome  Crofs-Bows 
on  Horfeback,  Frcgofino^  Son  of  the  Cardi- 
nal 

*  OhjcetOy  after  being  flopped  and  I'earched  three  times 
in  his  Flight,  faid  facetioufly  to  his  Son,  Let  us  ftrip,  and 
be  as  naked  as  Adam,  and  then  we  Ihall  pafs  on  unmoleft- 
#d.     The  Bifhop  of  Nebia. 
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nal  Frcgojb,  and  Orlajidino  of  the  fame 
Family.  This  Victory  intirely  fecured 
Genoa  :  For  Don  Federigo,  immediately 
after  landing  the  Troops,  to  avoid  fighting 
with  the  Frefich  Fleet  in  the  Gulph  of  Ra- 
palk^  put  out  to  Sea,  and  defpairing,  for  the 
prefent,  of  any  farther  Advantage,  retired 
again  to  Lrcorm  \  and  tho'  he  raifed  here 
fome  Recruits,  and  laid  feveral  Projects  for 
attacking  fome  other  Place  in  the  Rfoieras, 
yet,  as  commonly  one  finks  in  Courage 
and  Reputation  when  the  Beginning  of  an 
Enterprize  mifcarries,  he  became  fo  diiliear- 
tened,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
any  further  Attempt  worth  Notice,  giving 
juft  Reafon  to  Lodovico  to  boaft  how  with 
his  Induftry  and  Cunning  he  had  baffled 
the  Defigns  of  his  Enemies,  whofe  tardy 
Motions  were  the  fole  Caufe  of  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  Genoa ^  and  this  was  procured 
by  his  Artifices,  and  vain  Hopes  givea 
them. 


Lodovico    Sforza  and    Beatrice  his,  , 

Lodoxiico 

Wife,  with  great  Pomp,  and  attended  with  meets  the 
a  mofl:  honourable  Company  of  many  La-^'"§  *' 
dies  of  Quality,  celebrated  for  Beauty,  from 
M4  dif- 
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^'  J^-  different  Parts  of  the  Milanefe^  came  to 
meet  the  King  on  his  firft  Coming  to  Aftij 
as  did  alfo  Ercole^  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Here,  after  fome  Conferences  on  the 
common  Affairs,  it  was  refolved,  without 
Lofs  of  Time,  to  march  the  Army  :  And 
that  this  might  be  done  with  greater  Speed, 
LodovicOy  who  was  in  no  fmall  Concern  for 
fear  the  Army,  as  the  hard  Seafon  was 
approaching,  fhould  take  up  its  Winter 
Quarters  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan^  lent  the 
King  another  Sum  of  Money,  of  which  he 
was  in  no  fmall  Want.  But  Charles  falling 
fick  of  the  Small-Pox,  ftaid  near  a  Month 
in  Afti^  during  which  Time  the  Army 
was  quartered  in  that  City,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  Towns.  This  Army,  as 
near  as  I  can  recoiled:  from  the  different 
Accounts,  befides  the  two  Hundred  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  King's  Guard,  computing 
the  S\2)ifs  that  went  to  Ge?ioa  with  the 
Bailiff  of  Dijojjy  and  thofe  with  Aubigni 
in  Romagna,  confifled  of  1600  Men  at 
Arms,  each  of  whom  was  attended  with 
two  Archers,  and  four  Horfemen,  that  is 
to  fay,  fix  Horfes  to  each  Lance,  this  being 
the  Name  the  French  give  to  their  Men 

at 
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at  Arms,  fix  Thoufand  Sivifs^  and  fix 
ThoufandFoot  of  his  own  Kingdom,  Half  ^ 
of  whom  were  of  the  Province  oiGafcony^ 
which,  according  to  a  Notion  of  the Frencby 
abounds  with  warlike  Foot  more  than  any 
other  Part  of  Frafice,  To  join  this  Army^p^e 
there  arrived  by  Sea  at  Genoa  a  great  ^''«f'^^ 
Quantity  of  Field  Pieces  and  battering  ^^  ^^^' 
Cannon,  fuch  as  in  Italy  had  never  hither- 
to been  feen.  This  Plague  had  its  Origin 
many  Years  before  in  Gerniajiy^  and  was 
firft  brought  from  thence  by  the  VenetianSy 
about  the  Year  1380,  at  which  Time  the 
Genoeje  were  at  War  with  them,  when  the 
Venetiam  were  beat  by  Sea,  and  fo  dejecfted 
for  the  Lofs  oiChioggia^  that  if  the  Genoefe 
had  not  let  flip  fo  fine  an  Opportunity,  but 
had  taken  proper  Counfel,  they  might  have 
given  them  what  Conditions  they  pleafed. 
The  largefl  Pieces  of  the  Artillery  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  were  called  Bombarde :  And 
from  that  Time  were  fpread  through  Italy, 
and  made  ufe  of  in  Sieges.  Some  of  them 
were  made  of  Iron  and  fome  of  Brafs,  but 
they  were  of  fo  large  a  Size,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  litde  Experience  of  the  Ar- 
tillery-men, and  Clumfinefs  of  their  Car- 
riages, 
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riages,    they   were  moved  from  Place  to 
Place  very  flovvly  and  with  great  Difficul- 
ty J   and  for  the  fame  Reafon  were  very 
unhandy  when  placed  againil  the  Walls  of 
a  Town.     The  Intervals  between  the  Fir- 
ings were  fo  long,  that  a  great  deal  of  Time 
was  loft,    and  little  Progrefs  was  made  in 
comparifon  to  what  we  fee  in  our  Days. 
This  gave  Time  to  the  Belieged  to  caft  up 
Ramparts,    and  Fortifications  behind  the 
Breaches  at  their  leifure.      But,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  Impediments,  the  Vio- 
lence of  the  Saltpetre,  of  which  Gunpow- 
der is  made,  was  fuchj  that  when  thefe  In- 
llruments  were  fet  on  Fire,  the  Balls  iiew 
with  fo  horrible  a  Noife,  and  ftupendous 
Force,  even  before  they  were  brought  to 
their  prefent  Perfedlion,  that  they  rendered 
ridiculous  all  the  Inflruments,  fo  much  re- 
nowned,   invented  by  Archimedes  and  o- 
thers,  and  ufed  by  the  Ancients  in  Sieges 
of  Towns.     But  now  the  FreJich  brought 
a  much  handier  Engine,  made  of  Brafs, 
called  Cannon^  which  they  charged  with 
heavy  Iron  Balls,  fmaller  without  Compa- 
rifon than  thofe  of  Stone  made   ufe    of 
heretofore,  and  drove  them  on  Carriages 

with 
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with  Horfes,  not  with  Oxen,  as  was  the 
Cuftom  in  Ifa/y ;  and  they  were  attended 
with  fuch  clever  Men,  and  on  fuch  In- 
flruments  appointed  for  that  Purpofe, 
that  they  almoft  ever  kept  Pace  with  the 
Army,  They  were  planted againfttheWalls 
of  a  Town-  with  fuch  Speed,  the  Space 
between  the  Shots  was  fo  little,  and  the 
Balls  flew  fo  quick,  and  were  impelled  with 
fi.ich  Force,  that  as  much  Execution  was 
done  in  afew  Hours,  as  formerly,  inlfafy/m 
the  like  Number  of  Days.  Thefe,  rather  dia- 
bolical than  human  Inflruments,  were  ufed 
not  only  in  Sieges,  but  alfo  in  theField,  and 
were  mixed  with  others  of  a  fmaller  Size. 
Such  Artillery  rendered  Charles's  Army 
very  formidable  to  all  Italy  -,  formidable 
befides,  not  for  the  Number  but  Valour  of 
the  Soldiers.  The  Gens  d  Armes  *  were 
almoft  all  Subjeds  of  France^  and  not  of  the 
mean  Sort,  but  Gentlemen,  and  were  not 
en  lifted  or  difmilTed  at  the  Difcretion  of 
the  Officers,  nor  paid  by  them,  but  by  the 
Miniftry.  Their  Companies  were  not  on- 
ly compleat,  but  themfelvcs,  their  Arms, 
and  their  Horfes,  all  in  good  Order  j  to 

effed; 
*  The  Hiftorians  fometimes  calls  the  Lances  Gens  £ 
Armis. 
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^'   ^-  effed   which  their  Income  was  fufficient. 

H94-  They  ferved  chearfully,  and  with  Emula- 
tion 3  infpired  not  only  by  an  Inftind:  of 
Honour  which  is  nourifhed  in  the  Breafb 
of  Perfons  of  Birth,  but  alfo  becaufe 
they  had  Reafon  to  expert  a  Reward 
for  their  valiant  Adiions,  both  in  Time 
of  Peace  and  War ;  for  Things  were  fo 
ordered,  that  by  different  Steps  they  ar- 
rived to  the  Pofl  of  a  Captain.  The 
Officers  of  the  Lances,  who  were  all 
Barons,  Nobles,  or  at  leafl  Gentlemen, 
were  alfo  moftly  Subjed:s  of  Fraiice^  and 
had  the  fame  Incitement  to  Glory.  When 
any  one  of  them  was  at  the  Head  of  a 
Hundred  Lances,  no  Captain  being  allow- 
ed to  command  above  that  Number,  he 
was  at  the  Height  of  his  Wiflies,  and  all 
he  had  then  to  do,  was  to  behave  in  fuch 
a  Manner  as  to  merit  his  Prince's  Appro^ 
bation,  and  therefore  lay  under  no  Temp- 
tation to  go  into  another  Service,  either  to 
gratify  Ambition  or  Avarice,  and  was  free 
from  any  Emulation  of  being  at  the  Head 
of  a  greater  Company  than  his  own. 

The: 
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The  Italian  Militia  were  quite  the  Re- 
verfe,  in  which  many  of  their  Men  at 
Arms,  being  a  Mixture  of  Peafants,  People 
in  low  Life,  and  Subjects  of  different  Po- 
tentates, and  intirely  dependant  on  their 
Captains,  with  whom  they  agreed  for  a 
Salary,  and  in  whofe  Power  it  was  to  retain 
or  difmifs  them,  were  generally  Perfons 
that  had  neither  natural  nor  acquired  Parts 
to  enable  them  to  ad:  gallantly.  The 
Captains  were  very  feldom  Subjeds  of  the 
Prince  they  ferved,  but  had  often  a  differ- 
ent Intereft,  and  feparate  Views,  were  full 
of  Piques  and  Jealoufies,  their  Service  not 
commonly  limited  to  a  certain  Time,  and 
being  intirely  Mafters  of  their  own  Com- 
panies they  feldom  kept  the  Number  they 
were  paid  for  compleat.  Nor  were  they  fa- 
tisfied  with  what  was  juft,  but  took  all  Oc- 
cafions  to  impofe  upon  their  Mafters  by  ex- 
orbitant Accounts ;  never  long  fettled,  but 
when  tired  with  one  Service  they  paffed 
into  another,  and  tempted  by  Ambi- 
tion, Avarice,  or  any  Thing  that  con- 
cerned their  Intereft,  were  not  only  un- 
fettled  but  often  treacherous.     Nor  was 

there 
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^'    ^'  there   lefs  Difference  between  the  French 
1404. 

and   Italian  Infantry:     For    the   Italians- 

were  not  ufed  to  fight  in  firm,  ranged  Bat- 
taUons,  but  being  dilperfed  in  the  Field,  on 
any  Danger,  often  retired  to  take  Advan- 
tage of  Banks  and  Ditches.  But  the  S>wtjsy 
a  very  warUke  Nation,  who  by  long  Expe- 
rience, and  by  gaining  many  glorious  Vic- 
tories, have  revived  the  Fame  of  the  antient 
Valour,  moved  to  the  Charge  in  regular 
Battalions  of  a  certain  Number  of  Men 
in  a  Rank,  and  without  ever  breaking 
their  Array,  refilled  the  Impreffion  of 
the  Enemy  like  a  Wall  that  cannot  be 
fhaken,  and  almofl  impenetrable,  where- 
ever  they  had  Room  to  extend  their  Bat- 
talions. The  French  and  Gafcon  Foot  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  Order  and  Difcipline,  but 
did  not  fight  with  the  fame  Valour. 

-  While  the  King  was  detained  by  Sick- 
nefs  at  AJli^  frefh  Dif}:urbances  arofe  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Rojne.  For  tho' 
Alfonfo  had  yielded  to  all  the  immoderate 
Demands  of  the  Colo?inas,  yet  no  fooner 
had  Aiibjgniy  with  the  French  Troops,  en- 
tered Romagna^  than  they  pulled  off  the 

Malk, 
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Miifk,  declared  themfelves  Soldiers  of  the 
King  oi France y  and  after  corrupting  fome 
of  the  SpawJJj  Garrifon  got  PofTeflion  of 
the  Cittadel  of  OJlia.  The  Pope  took  this 
Opportunity  to  complain  of  the  injurious 
Dealing  of  the  French  to  all  the  Chri- 
ftian  Potentates,  efpecially  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  aiid  Senate  of  Venice  j  of  which 
latter  he  made  a  fruidefs  Demand  of  the 
Succours  with  which  they  were  bound  to 
affift  him  by  the  Confederacy  contracted 
between  them  but  the  lafl  Year  :  And 
turning  his  Thoughts,  with  a  firm  Refolu- 
tion,  on  preparing  for  V/ar,  he  cited  PrO" 
fpero  and  Fabritio  to  Kome  ;  and,  on  their 
Refufal  to  appear,  ordered  their  Palaces  in 
Ro?ne  to  be  razed:  Then,  joining hisTroops 
with  Part  of  thofe  of  Alfonfo,  commanded 
by  Virginio  on  the  River  Te^-cerojie  near 
Ti'voliy  he  ordered  them  to  invade  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Cohnnas,  who  had  not  above 
Two  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  a  Thou- 
fand  Foot.  But  the  Pontiff  afterwards 
miftrufting  that  the  French  Squadron, 
which  was  reputed  to  be  failed  from  Genoa 
to  the  Relief  of  0/?/<^,  would  put  in  2.t  Net- 
iuno,  a  Town  of  the  CclonnaSj  Alfonfo  af- 

fembled 
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^-  D.  fembled  at  Terracina  all  the  Troops  which 
^  -^-^the  Pope  and  he  himfelf  had  in  thofe 
Parts,  and  laid  Siege  to  NettiinOj  expeding 
to  be  foon  Mafter  of  the  Place.  But  the 
Colonjias  making  a  vigorous  Defence,  and 
the  Regiments  of  Camillo  Vitelli  oiCitta  di 
Cajlelloy  and  of  his  Brothers,  who  had  late- 
ly entered  into  the  Fr£nch  Service,  being 
arrived  in  their  Territories  without  Oppo* 
iition,  the  Pope  recalled  to  Rome  Part  of  his 
Troops  which  were  in  Komagna  with  ivr- 
dina?tdoy  whofe  Affairs  did  not  proceed  with 
the  fame  profperous  Courfe  as  they  feemed 
to  take  in  the  Beginning.  For  when  he 
,  .  was  arrived  at  Villafranca  between  Forli 
and  Faenza,  and  from  thence  was  proceed- 
ing along  the  main  Road  towards  Imola, 
the  Enemy's  Army,  which  was  pofled  near 
Villafranca,  and  inferior  in  Strength,  retire 
ed  between  the  Wood  of  Lugo  and  Colom- 
bara,  near  the  Fojfato  of  Genholo,  which 
is  by  Nature  a  very  ftrong  Poft,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  oiFen^ara,  from  whofe  Coun- 
try they  were  fupplied  with  Provifions. 
Hence  Ferdinando  being  deprived  of  all 
-  Means  of  attacking  them  without  great 
Danger,   on  account  of  the  Strength  of 

their 
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their  Situation,  decamped  from  Imola^  and 
advanced  to  poft  YniwioM  ?it  To fcane Ho ^  near 
CaJIel  San  Piero,  in  the  Bolog7iefe.  For  be- 
ing defirous  to  come  to  a  Battle,  he  endea- 
voured, by  making  a  Shew  as  if  he  intend- 
to  march  towards  Bologna,  to  lay  the  Ene- 
my under  a  Neceflity  of  quitting  their 
Camp  for  one  lefs  flrong,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  advancing  forwards.  But 
their  Army,  after  taking  up  their  Quarters 
for  fome  Days  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Imola^  entrenched  themfelves  on  the  River 
Santer?Wy  between  Lugo  and  Sa?tt''  Agata^ 
with  the  To  behind  them,  in  a  Camp 
ftrongly  fortified.  Ferdinando  the  next 
Day  advanced  to  the  fame  River  near 
Mordano  and  BubanOy  within  Six  Miles  of 
their  Camp ;  and  the  Day  following  ha 
approached  within  one  Mile  of  them,  in. 
Order  of  Battle  j  but  after  waiting  fome 
Hours,  to  no  Purpofe,  in  a  wide  Plain, 
very  commodious  for  an  Engagement,  and 
feeing  the  manifeft  Danger  of  attacking 
them  in  their  Entrenchments,  he  went  and 
polled  himfelf  at  Barbiano,  a  Village  of 
Cotignuola^  keeping  no  longer  towards 
the  Mountains  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
Vol.  I.  N  but 
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^  D'  but  flanking  the  Enemy,  having  always 
the  fame  intention  of  conflraining  them, 
if  it  were  poffible,  to  come  out  of  their 
almofl:  impregnable  Situation.  HithertO' 
the  Affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  ap- 
peared to  proceed  much  to  his  Reputationy. 
for  the  Enemy  openly  declined  to  engagCj 
defending  themielves  rather  by  the  Strength- 
©f  their  Entrenchments  than  by  the  Force 
of  their  Arms,  and  in  fome  Skirmiihes  the. 
Aragoniam  had  rather  the  Superiority* 
But  the  Trench  and  the  Sforzejcan  Army 
increafing  daily  by  the  Arrival  of  the 
Troops  which  at  firfl  remained  behind, 
the  State  of  the  War  foon  began  to  be  al- 
tered: For  the  Duke's  Ardour  beinof  re* 
ftrained  by  his  Governors,,  who  would  not 
permit  him  to  fight  under  fo  much  Difad- 
vantage,  he  retired^  to  Safif  Agata^  2j 
Town  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  where 
being  in  an  Enemy's  Country  he  en- 
trenched hlmfelf,  for  his  Foot  were  alfo 
diminiflied,  and  by  the  Pope's  recalling 
part  of  the  Men  at  Arms  of  the  Church,  his 
whole  Army  was  much  lelTened.  But  a 
few  Days  after,  on  hearing  that  Two  Hun- 
dred Lances,  and  a  Thoufand  Swifs^  who 

had 
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hnd  been  fent  by  the  King  as  loon  as  he 
came  to  AJIii  were  on  the  Road,  and  rea- 
dy to  join  the  Army,  he  decamped,  and 
fortified  himfelf  in  the  Ccrca  of  Faenza^ 
which  lies  between  the  Walls  of  the  Town, 
and  a  wide  Ditch  about  a  Mile  diftant,  that 
furrounds  that  City,  and  renders  the  Situa- 
ation  very  flrong.  Pie  was  no  fooner  re* 
tired  from  Sa?if  Agata^  than  the  Enemy 
came,  and  encamped  on  the  fame  Spot  that  . 
the  Aragonians  had  quitted. 

Both  Armies,  without  Doubt,  in  their 
Turn  fhewed  much  Refolution,  when  one 
faw  the  other  inferior  j  but  nov/  their 
Forces  were  near  equal,  each  avoided  try- 
ing the  Fortune  of  a  Battle  5  fo  that,  what 
rarely  happens,  the  fame  CondutSl  pleafed 
both  Armies:  TheF/T;zr>6 thought  they  had 
gained  the  End  for  which  they  had  pafied 
from  hombardy^  if  they  prevented  the  Nea- 
politans from  advancing  farther,  that  hav- 
ing been  the  fole  Motive  for  marching  out 
of  Lombardy  ;  and  AJfonfo^  thinking  it  no 
fmall  Advantage  if  he  retarded  the  Pre- 
grefs  of  the  French  till  Winter,  had  given 
pofitive  Orders  to  his  Son,  Giovan  Jacopo 
N  2  ^ri'vulzis 
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A.  D.  ^rividzi,  and  Count  Pitigliano,  not  t^ 
itruil  to  Fortune  the  Fate  of  Naples^  with- 
out a  very  fair  Opportunity,  fince  the  Lofs 
of  that  Army  would  be  followed  with  that 
of  the  Kingdom. 

But  all  Alfonfas  Precaution  could  not 
fecurehim  j  for  Charles,  whofe  violent  Spirit 
was  not  to  be  reftrained  by  Seafons  or  Dif- 
ficulties, as  foon  as  his  Strength  permitted, 
put  himfelf  in  Motion  with  his  Army,  and 
arriving  at  Pavia,  lodged  in  the  Caflle, 
where  Giovamiiy  Duke  of  Milan,  lay  dan- 
geroufly  ill.  The  Duke  was  Coufm-ger- 
man  to  the  King,  they  being  the  Sons  of 
two  Sifters,  Daughters  oi Lewis  the  Second, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  King  paffing  thro' 
that  City,  and  taking  up  his  Quarters  in 
the  fame  Caftle,  paid  his  Kinfman  a  very 
kind  Vilit.  As  Lodovico  was  prefent,  the 
Converfation  was  general :  Charles  only 
exprefled  his  Sorrow  for  his  bad  State  of 
Health,  and  advifcd  him  to  chear  himfelf 
with  Hopes  of  a  Recovery  j  but  all  per- 
ceived the  inward  Compaffion  his  Majefly 
and  Attendants  had  for  him,  every  one 
ailuring  himfelf  that  the  Life  of  the  un- 
happy 
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happy  Youth  was  drawing  near  its  End, 
through  the    Treachery   of    his    Uncle. 
And  their  Pity  was  much  heightened  by 
the   Prefence  of  IfabcUa  his  Wife,  who 
anxious  not  only  for  her  Hulband,  and  her 
Infant  Son  by  him,  but  alfo  extremely  con- 
cerned at  the*  Danger  of  her  Father  and 
her  other  Relations,  threw  herfelf  in  a  moft 
miferable  Manner,  before  all  the  Compan)?-, 
at  the  King's  Feet,  and  with  a  Flood  of  Tears 
begged    he    would   have    Companion   on 
the  DiilrefTes  of  the  Aragonian   Family, 
Charles^  moved  with  her  Youth  and  Beau- 
ty, feemed  to   pity  her  -,    but,  as  it  was 
impoflible  to   put  a   Stop   to  fo  great  a 
Movement   on   fo  flight  an  Occalion,  he 
anfwered  that  his  Enterprize  v/as  in  fuch 
a  Forwardnefs  as  laid  him  under  a  Necef- 
flty  to  proceed.     From  Pa^via  the  King 
advanced    to    Piacenza^    and    while  he 
ftayed  there  he  received  the  News  of  Gio- 
'va?im  Gakazzd^  Death.    On  this  Advice 
Lodovico,   who  had  accompanied  him  thi- 
ther, returned  immediately  with  all  Speed 
to  Milan^  and  affembled  the  Ducal  Coun- 
cil,  when  the  leading  Men,  fuborned  by 
him,  delivered  it  as  their  Opinion,  that,  for 
the  Dignity  of  that  State  in  fuch  perilous 
N  3  Times 
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^-  ^'  Times  as  threatnedj/<:z^',  it  would  be  very  pcr- 
tnicious  that  the  Son  oiGaleazzo^  a  Child  of 
Five  Years  old,  fliould  fucceed  his  Father: 
Thatit  was  necellary  to  have  aDuke  of  con- 
lummateV/ifdom,  and  it  was  their  Duty,  for 
the  Sake  of  the  Public  Safety,  and,  out  of 
Neceffity,  todifpenfe  with  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Law,  as  the  Laws  themfelves  permit- 
ted them  to  do,  and  to  conftrain  Lodovico  to 
give  his  Confent,  that,  for  the  univerfal  Be- 
nefit, the  Ducal  Dignity,  which  in  fuch 
Times  was  a  mofl  oppreflive  Burden, 
fhould  be  transferred  on  himfelf. 

Under  this  Colour,  Honefty  giving 
Way  to  Ambition,  Lodovico,  tho'  he  pre- 
tended to  make  fome  Refiflance,  the  next 
Morning  ajfTumed  the  Titles  and  Enfigns 
of  the  Dukes  oi  Milan ^  protefting  firft  in 
private  that  he  received  them  as  belonging 
to  him  by  the  Inveftiture  of  the  King  of  the 
Remans. 

It  was  publifhed  abroad,  that  the  Death 
oi  Gakazzo  had  proceeded  from  an  immo- 
derate Ufe  of  the  matrimonial  Bed  :  But 
it    was    univerfally   believed    thro'  Italy 

that 
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that  no  natural  Iniirmity,  nor  Incontinence 
was  the  Caufe.     And  Teadoro  of  Pavia^ 
one  of  the  Royal  Phyiicians,  who  was  pre- 
fent  when  the  King  made  his  Vifit,  affirm- 
ed   that  he  had  obferved    moil  manifeft 
Symptoms  of  Poifon.      And  if  that  was  the 
Cafe,  no  one  doubted  but  Lodovico  was 
the  Author,  as  one  who,  not  being  content 
with  being  the  Governor  oi Milan  with  ab- 
folute  Authority,  but  eagerly  delirous,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  Ambition  of  great 
Men,  to  make  himfelf  more  illuftrious  by 
TitlesandHonours,  and  much  more  induced 
by  imagining  that  the  Death  of  the  lawful 
Prince  was  neceifaryfor  his  ov/n  Security, 
and  the  Succeilion  of  his  Children,  had 
determined    to  transfer  and  eftablifli  the 
Ducal  Power  and  Name  on  himfelf.    For 
the  Perpetration  of  this  Piece  of  Villainy, 
his  Ambition  mufl  have  offered  Violence 
to  his  natural  Temper,  which  was  gene- 
rally mild,   and  by  no  means  fanguinary. 
It  was  the  common  Opinion,  that  he  had 
meditated  this  Wickednefs  from  the  Time 
he  invited  the  French  into  Italy;    being 
perfuaded  that,  whilfl  the  King  was  with 
iiich  a  numerous  Army  in  the  State  of 
N  4  Milan i 
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A.  D.  Milan,   none  would  dare  to  fhew  his  Re- 
— s-li-j  fentment   of  fo  horrid   a  Deed.     Others 
thought  it  a  newProjed:  owing  to  aFearleil 
the  King,    as  the  French  are  quick  in  their 
Counfels,  fhould  proceed  in  a  precipitate 
Manner  to  free  Giovanni  Galeazzo  from  fo 
deplorable   a   Subjedion,     either    moved 
by  Confanguinity,  or  CompaiTion  for  his 
Age,   or  thinking  it  more  for  his  Intereft 
that  the   Dukedom  fliould   be  governed 
by  his  Coulin  than   by  Lodovico,  whofe 
Faith  feveral   great  Men  about  the  King 
Were  continually  endeavouring  to  render 
fufpe(5led.     But  Lodovico  having  procured 
the  Inveftiture  the  Year  before,  and  taking 
great  Care  to  have  the  Imperial  Privileges 
expedited  a  little  before  the  Death  of  his 
Nephew,  it  feemed  rather  a  premeditated 
and  deliberate  than  a  fudden  Ad  fpring- 
ing  from  the  prefent  Danger, 

Charles  refted  fome  Days  at  Pia- 
cenza,  not  without  fome  Thoughts  of 
repaffing  the  Mountains.  The  Want  of 
Money,  and  no  new  Alteration  in  the 
Affairs  of  Italy  appearing  in  his  Favour, 
made  him  doubtful  of  Succefs,  to  which 

his 
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his  Sufpicion  of  the  new  Duke  did  not  a  '^'    ^- 
httle  contribute ;  it   being  rumoured  that,  ulSL 
though  at  taking:  Leave  of  him  he  had 
promifed  to  return,  it  was  never  his  In- 
tention to  be  fo  good  as  his  Word.     Nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  the  villainous  Practice  of 
Poifoning,  being  almoft  unknown  to  the 
Nations  beyond  the  Mountains,  but  fre- 
quent in  many  Parts  of  Italyy  Charles  and 
all  his  Court,  belides  their  Jealoufy  of  Lo- 
dovico\    Infidelity,    could     not    hear   his 
Name  mentioned   without  Horror  3    and 
that  the  King  thought  himfelf  very  much 
injured,  in  that  he  fhould  have  procured  his 
Arrival  as  a  Proteftion  to  perpetrate  with 
Impunity  fo  deteftable  a  Murder.     Plow- 
ever  it  v/as  at  laft  refolved  to  march  for- 
wards, Lodo'vico  continually  preffing,  and 
promiling  to  return  to  the  King  in  a  few 
Days ;     for  it  did  not  at   all  anfwer  his 
Purpofe,  that  the  Frcfich  fhould  remain  in 
hombardy^  or  return  fuddenly  into  France, 

Lorenzo  and  Giovanni  de  Medici-, 
who  had  ftole  away  privately  from  their 
Country  Houfes,  prefented  themfelves  to 
the  King  the  Day  he  left  Fiacenza^  and 

foUicited 
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D.  follicited  his  Majefty  to  approach  with  his 
Army  to  Florence,  giving   him  abundant 
AlRirances  of  the  Inclinations  of  the  Flo- 
rentine People  to   the  Houfe  of  France^ 
and  no  lefs  of  their  Hatred  to   Fiero  de 
Medici^  againft  whom  the  King's  Anger 
was  not  a  little  increafed  by  fome  new  Pro- 
vocations.    For  his  Majefty  had  fent  an 
Ambaflador   from   AJii   to   Florence  with 
Propofals   of  great   Advantages,    if  they 
would  grant  him  a  PaiTage  through  their 
Dominions,  and  abftain  from  affifling  Al- 
fonfo,  with  a  Multitude  of  Threatenings  if 
they  perfevered  in  their  Refolution;  and  to 
ftrike  a  greater  Terror,  the  AmbafTador  was 
to  quit  Florence  abruptly  if  they  did  not  in- 
flantly  comply.      As  they  were  at  fome 
Lofs  to  find  an  Excufe  for  their  Delay,  he 
was  anfwered  ;  That  the  principal  Citizens 
concerned  in  the  Adminiftration   were  at 
their   Country-Houfes,    as    ufual  in  that 
Seafon,  and  therefore  they  could  not  fatis- 
fy  him  on  fo  fudden  a  Demand  3  but  that 
by  an  Ambaffador,  whom  they  would  foon 
fend  on  purpofe,  his  Majefty  fliould  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  Intentions. 


It 
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It  had  been  unanlmoully  refolved  in 
the  royal  Council,  that  it  was  moreadvife- 
able  to  condud:  the  Army  by  the  Road  that 
leads  through  Tujcany  and  the  Territory  of 
Rome  diredlly  to  Naples ^  than  by  that  which 
goes  through  Romagna  and  the  Marca, 
and  over  the  River  Toronto  into  the ^ifnizzi-, 
not  becaufe  they  doubted  of  driving  the 
Aragonians  before  them,  who  could  hard- 
ly defend  themfelves  againfl  Aubigni^  but 
becaufe  it  feemed  beneath  the  Greatnefs  of 
fo  mighty  a  King,  and  the  Glory  of  his 
Arms,  that  Unce  the  Flore?2tines  and  the 
Pope  had  declared  againft  him,  he  fhould 
give  Occafion  to  the  Public  to  imagine  he 
avoided  that  Rout  out  of  Fear  that  he 
fhould  not  be  able  to  force  his  Way  thro' 
their  Dominions.  They  had  alfo  a  much 
better  Reafon  for  chufing  that  Road,  which 
was,  the  Danger  of  making  War  in  the 
Kingdom  oi  Naples ^  and  leaving  T^ufcany 
and  the  Ecclefiaflic  State,  hoflile  Countries, 
on  their  Rear.  The  Way  then  through 
'Tujcany  was  chcfen,  and  it  was  refolved 
to  pafs  the  Appennines  by  the  Mountain  of 
Farma^  and  not  by  the  dire(5t  Road  of  Bo^ 

logna. 
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'^'   D.  logna.     This  was  done  to  gratify  Lodovico, 
^!l_j  who  was  bent  on  making  himlelf  Mailer 
of  Pifa,  and  had  advifed  this  Rout  from 
their  firfl  fetting  out  from  A/ii, 

The  Van  was  condu(5led  by  Monfeig- 
neur  Gilbert  de  Mompeftjier,  of  the  Bourbon 
Family,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  of 
France,  The  King  followed  with  the 
Reft  of  the  Army,  and  pafTed  by  Ponfre- 
molij  a  Town  belonging  to  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan^  and  fituated  at  the  Foot  of  the  Ap- 
Pennine^  on  the  River  Magra^  which  di- 
vides the  Country  of  Genoa^  antiently 
called  Liguria^  from  'Tiijcany.  From 
Pontrenioli  Mo'inpenjkr  entered  the  Country 
of  the  Ltmigiana  j  Part  of  which  was  fub- 
jedt  to  the  Florentines^  fome  Caftlcs  be- 
longed to  the  Genoefe^  and  the  reft  to  the 
Marquifies  Malefpina^  who  enjoyed  their 
little  Dominions,  fome  under  the  Pro- 
tedtion  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan^  fome  un- 
der that  of  the  Florentines^  and  others  un- 
der that  of  the  Genoefe.  Fie  re  Mompenfier 
was  joined  by  the  Swijs  who  had  ferved 
at  the  Defence  of  Ge?ioa,  and  the  Artil- 
lery that  was   brought   by  Sea  to  Spetie, 

Then 
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Then  approaching  Fivizano,  a  Caille  of  '^^  ^• 
the  Flonmtlnes,  whither  they  were  con-^Jl^ 
diid:ed  by  Gabriello  Malajpina,  Marquis 
of  FofdinovOy  a  Friend  of  the  French,  they 
took  it  by  Storm.  The  Town  was  plun- 
dered, and  all  the  foreign  Soldiers,  with 
many  of  the  Inhabitants,  were  put  to  the 
Sword.  This  Manner  of  Fighting  was 
quite  new  to  the  Italians,  and  filled  them 
with  Amazement  and  Terror :  They  had 
been  long  accuftomed  to  fee  their  Wars 
carried  on  with  Pomp  and  Magnificence, 
which  gave  their  Armies  rather  an  Ap- 
pearance of  Shew  and  Grandeur  than  of 
Danger  and  Blood. 

The  Florentines  made  their  principal 
Refiftance  in  Sarza?ia,  a  fmall  City,  which 
they  had  well  fortified,  but  not  provided 
fufficiently  againft  fo  powerful  an  Enemy 
as  was  neceiTary:  For  the  Commander 
was  not  a  Man  of  Note  and  Authority, 
nor  was  the  Garrifon  numerous,  but  alfo 
already  fliamefullydifcouraged  and  alarmed 
at  the  Approach  of  the  French  Army : 
Yet  it  was  thought  the  Town  would  not 
be  eafily  taken,  efpecially  the  Cittadel  j  and 

much 
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^-  ^'  tnuch  lefs  Sarzanello,  a  Fort  well  fuppliedy 
'  ,and  fituated  on  the  Mountain  above  Sar^ 
xana :  For  the  Army  could  not  ftay  long 
in  that  defolate  Country,  pent  up  between 
the  Sea  and  the  Mountains,  they  had  little 
Provilions,  and  the  Places  were  diilant 
from  whence  they  might  be  timely  pro- 
cured. This  had  an  Appearance  of  di- 
ftreffing  the  King's  Affairs :  For  though 
he  might  leave  Sarzana  behind,  and  af- 
fault  Pifdj  or  go  to  Lucca^  where  the 
Government,  by  the  Duke  of  Milan?, In- 
terefl,  had  privately  agreed  to  receive  him, 
and  from  thence  proceed  through  another 
Part  of  the  Florentine  State  ;  yet  Charles 
could  not  bear  the  Thoughts  of  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  iirfl  fortified  Town  that  op- 
pofcd  him,  and  imagined  his  Reputation 
would  be  fo  much  diminiflied,  as  to  en- 
courage a  Refiftance  wherever  he  came. 
But  by  good  Fortune,  or  by  Ordination  of 
another  and  higher  Power  (if  the  Im- 
prudence and  Faults  of  Men  deferve  fuch 
Excufes)  a  fudden  Remedy  offered  itfelf 
againft   this   Impediment;   for   Piero  de\ 

Medici  had  no  greater  Courage  nor  Con- 
es t> 

ftancy  in  Adverfity,  than  Moderation  and 

Prudence 
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Prudence  in  Profperity.  The  Florentines 
were  every  Day  more  and  more  apprehen- 
five  of  the  Mifchiefs  arifing  from  their  Re- 
fufal  to  comply  with  the  King,  not  fo  much 
for  the  Confequences  of  a  frefh  Ed  id:,  by 
which  all  their  Merchants  in  general  had 
been  baniilied  France^  as  for  the  Dread 
they  had  of  the  King's  Power,  which  was 
greatly  increafed  fince  he  pafled  the  AlpSy 
and  which  he  had  exercifed  with  fo  much 
Cruelty  at  F'roizano.  On  thefe  Coniiderati- 
ons  every  one  detefted  the  Raflmefs  of 
Fiero  de'  Medici^  who  truiling  more  to 
himfelf  and  the  Counfels  of  rafh  and  arro- 
gant Miniflers,  bold  in  Times  of  Peace, 
but  dejedted  and  ufelefs  in  Times  of  Dan- 
ger, than  to  thofe  of  trufty  and  experienced 
Citizens,  ever  Friends  to  his  Father,  had, 
v/ithout  any  Neceffity,  fo  inconliderately 
drawn  upon  them  the  Arms  of  a  mod 
powerful  King  oi  France ^  become  more  {c> 
by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Duke  of  Mila7j, 
Thev  had  the  greater  Reafon  to  be  alarm- 
ed,  becaufe  Fiero  was  quite  ignorant  of 
military  Affairs ;  their  '  Capital  and  State 
not  fortified,  and  fo  unprovided  with 
Soldiers  and  Ammunition,  that  they  were 

in 
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in  no  Condition  to  defend  themfelves  a:- 
gainft  fo  formidable  an  Enemy.  Nor  did 
it  appear  that  any  of  the  Aragonians,  for 
whoni  they  had  expofed  themfelves  to  fo 
much  Danger,  were  engaged,  except  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  againfl:  a  fmall  Body  of 
French  in  Romagna  :  That,  in  confe- 
quence,  their  abandoned  City  was  left  ex- 
pofed to  the  Rage  and  Vengeance  of  a 
Prince,  who  had  taken  fo  much  Pains  not 
to  be  under  a  Neceffity  of  doing  them 
Hurt.  This  Difpolition,  almoft  univerfal, 
was  heightened  by  many  noble  Citizens, 
who  highly  dilliked  the  prefent  Govern- 
ment, and  could  not  bear  that  one  Family 
ihould  aflume  the  Power  of  the  whole 
Republic.  Thefe  augmenting  the  Fears  of 
thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  be  fearful,  and 
giving  Boldnefs  to  thofe  who  were  fond 
of  Alterations,  had  exafperated  the  Peo- 
ple to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  it  was  ex- 
pected the  City  would  foon  be  in  a  Tu- 
mult; to  which  the  People  were  the  more 
incited  by  the  Pride  and  immoderate  Pro- 
ceedings of  P/Vro,  who,  in  many  Inftance*^, 
had  departed  from  the  civil  and  mild  Be- 
haviour of  his  Anceflors,  and  was  on  that 

account 
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account,  from  his  Youth,  become  odious 
in  general  to  the  People.  We  are  well  af- 
I'ured  that  Lorenzo^  his  Father,  who  had 
fludied  his  Temper,  was  often  known  to 
have  complained  to  his  moll  intimate 
Friends,  that  he  forefaw  the  Imprudence 
and  Arrogance  of  his  Son  would  occalion 
the  Ruin  of  his  Family. 

PiERo,  then,  terrified  at  the  Danger  he 
had  before  fo  rafhly  defpifed,  and  finding 
himfelf  difappointed  of  the  Succours  pro- 
mifed  him  by  the  Pope  and  Alfonfo^  who 
were  grieved  for  the  Lofs  of  Ojlia^  and 
whofe  Thoughts  were  employed  on  the 
Siege  of  NettunOy  and  in  providing  againll 
their  Fears  of  the  French  Army,  took  a 
precipitate  Refolution  to  feek  amongft  his 
Enemies  that  Safety  he  feared  was  not  to  be 
found  any  longer  amongd:  his  Friends.  He 
had  indeed  his  Father's  Example  before 
him  ;  who  in  the  Year  1479,  being  re- 
duced to  great  Straits  in  the  War  which 
Pope  Sixtus  and  Ferdinando  were  waging 
againfl  the  Florentines^  went  to  Naples^  and 
broughtback  Peace  to  his  Country,  and  Safe- 
ty to  himfelf.  But  it  isdoubdefs  very  danger- 

VOL.   I.  O  ous 
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^-  ^'  ous  to  follow  Examples,  if  the  fame  Rea- 
fons  do  not  correfpond,  not  only  in  general 
but  alfo  in  all  particular  Circumftances,  if 
Things  are  not  condud:ed  with  equal  Judg- 
ment, and  if,  befides  all  other  Foundations, 
the  fime  Fortune  has  not  its  Share  in  them. 

PiERo, h^Lv'mgleftFIorefice  with  this  Re- 
folution,  had  foon  Notice  that  the  Horfe 
of  Pagolo  Orfmi,  and  Three  Hundred 
Foot,  fent  by  the  Florentines  to  reinforce 
the  Garrifon  of  Sarzana,  had  been  rout- 
ed by  a  Party  of  the  French ^  who  had 
paffed  the  Magra^  and  the  greater  Part  of 
them  killed  or  taken  Prifoners.  'Till  he 
could  procure  a  Pafs  he  flopped  at  Pietra 
Santa^  whither  the  Bifliop  oi  St.  Malo,  and 
other  Courtiers  reforted,  and  conducted 
him  in  Safety  to  the  Army  the  fame  Day 
that  the  King,  with  the  reft  of  his  Forces, 
had  joined  the  Van  that  lay  before  Sa?'za- 
nello,  and  battered  it,  but  with  little  Hopes 
of  taking  it. 

PiERo,  being  introduced  to  the  King, 
was  favourably,  to  all  Appearance,  though 
not  heartily  received  by  him ;  but  he  found 

Means 
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Means  to  mitigate,  in  a  great  meafure,  his 
Indignation,  by  fubmitting  at  once  to  all 
hiis  vail:  and  unrealbnable  Demands.     He 
agreed  that  the  FortrefTes  of  Sarzanay  Sar^ 
zanelloy  and  Piefra  Santa^  which  were  the 
Keys  of  the  Florentine  Dominions  on  that 
Side,  with  the  Citadels  oi  Pifa  2LndLivor?io, 
Places  of  great  Importance  to   the  State, 
Ihould  be  delivered  to  the  King,  who,  by 
a  Writing  under  his  own  Hand,  fliould  be 
obliged  to  reflore  them,    as  foon   as   he 
fliould   be  pofTefTed  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.     He  alfo  engaged  that  the  Floren- 
tines fliould  lend  the  King  Two  Hundred 
Thoufand    Ducats,     after     which    they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  his  Confederacy, 
and  be  under  his  Protedtion.     Thefe  Ar- 
ticles, promifed  only  by  Word  of  Mouth, 
were  to  be  drawn  up  in  Writing  in  Florence 
when  Charles,  as  he  intended,  pafTed  thro' 
that  City.     But  the  Confignment  of  Sar- 
zana,  Sarzaiiello,  and  Pietra  Sanfay  was 
not  deferred,  but  they  were  immediately  by 
Plero  put  into  the  King's ,  Hands,  as  were 
a  few  Days  after,  by  his  Orders,  the  Citadels 
o(  Plja  2indLivorno.  TheFre?2cb  themfelves 
were  amazed  at  his  eafy  Compliance  with 
O  z  Things 
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'-^-  ^-    Things  of  fuch  Importance  i  for  the  King, 
I  without  Doubt,  would  have  been  content 
with  ealier  Terms. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  relate,  here^ 
the  Repartee  of  Lodovico  Sforza^  who  came 
to  the  Army  the  Day  after  Piero  arrived. 
Piero  told  him  that,  out  of  Refped:  to  his 
Perfon,  he  had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  but 
that  he  had  deceived  him  by  miftaking  the 
Way:  Lo^oi'/Vi?  very  readily  anfwered,  "It 
is  certain  that  one  of  us  miflook,  but  per- 
haps it  was  you  3"  reproaching  him  as  it 
were  with  having  incurred  fo  many  Dif- 
aflers  and  Dangers  by  negle(5ting  his  good 
Counfels  :  But  we  fliall  find  in  the  Se- 
quel, that  they  both  miflook  the  right 
Road ;  but  to  the  greater  Shame  and  Un- 
happinefs  of  him,  who,  feated  in  a  higher 
Station,  made  ProfefTion  of  being  a  Guide 
to  aU  the  reft  by  his  Prudence.  Piero's 
Compliance  not  only  fecured  Ti/fcany  to 
the  King,  but  alfo  removed  all  Obflacles  in 
Pojnagna^  where  the  AragoJiiajis  were  al- 
ready declining ;  it  being  difficult  for 
thofe  who  were  threatned  with  imminent 

Dan- 
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Dcineer  themfclves  to  provide  at  the  fame  '^-    ^^ 

r        1  '49+' 

Time  againft  thofe  of  others.  *.— ^-*j 

Whilst  Terdlnando  remained  fecure  in 
the  ftrong  Lines  of  the  Cerca  of  Faenza, 
whither  he  had  retired  with  his  Army,  the 
Enemy  returned  towards  Imola^  after  they 
had  tried  in  vain,  with  Part  of  the  Army, 
to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  Caftle  of  Bu- 
bcino  J  for  as  it  was  of  a  fmall  Circumfe- 
rence, the  few  inGarrifon  were  fafficient  to 
defend  it,  and  the  Country  about  it  lying  low 
wasallovei-flowed.  They  took  however  by 
Aflault  the  Caflle  of  MordanOy  which  was  ' 
a  ftrong  and  well  garrifoncd  Fortrefs ;  but 
the  violent  Force  of  the  Artillery,  and  the 
Bravery  of  the  FreJich  in  the  Attack  was 
fuch,  that  tho',  in  paffing  the  Ditches  full 
of  Water,  feveral  of  them  were  drowned, 
yet  the  Befieged  could  not  withfland  their 
Fury,  aud  they  exercifed  indeed  fo  much 
Cruelty  inputting  to  the  Sword  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  all  Ages  and  Sexes,  that  they  filled 
all  RomagJia  with  great  Fear  and  Horror. 
Catej-ina  Sforza  was  fo  alarmed  that,  de- 
fpairing  of  Succours,  to  avoid  the  prefent 
Danger,  (lie  capitulated  with  th^French,  pro- 
O  3  miiine 
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^'  ^-  miiing  them  all  Con veniencies  in  the  States 
I  belonging  to  her  Son.  W\\tvQ{oxtFerdinan- 
do  fufpedling  the  AfFe6tions  of  the  Favcn- 
tineSj  and  thinking  it  very  dangerous  to  re- 
main between  Irnola  and  Forliy  efpecially  as 
he  was  apprifed  of  PzVro's  Journey  to /S'^r^.v?- 
na,  retired  under  the  Walls  of  Cefena,  (hew^ 
ing  great  Marks  of  Fear  in  his  March  : 
For  to  avoid  paffing  by  Fof^Iiy  he  conduc- 
ted the  Army  a  more  difficult  and  round- 
about Way  over  Hills,  by  Ca/lro  Caro,  a 
Fort  of  the  Florentines.  A  few  Days  after 
the  News  came  that  Piero  had  made  a 
Treaty  with  the  French^  on  which  the 
Troops  of  that  Republic  immediately 
withdrew,  and  then  Ferdinando  direded 
his  March  towards  Rome, 

At  the  fame  Time  Don  Fcderigo, 
leaving  Livorno^  retired  with  the  Fleet 
towards  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  where 
Alfoi-ijo  began  to  find  it  very  neceilary,  for 
the  Defence  of  his  own  Kingdom,  to 
recall  thofe  Forces  he  had  fent  with  fuch 
great  Hopes  to  attack  the  Dominions  of  o- 
ther  Princes ;  But  his  Affairs  began  to  take 
as  bad  aTi^rn  nearer  Home  5  for  he  mifcar- 

ried 
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ried  in  his  Enterprize  on  Nettimo^  and  had 
brought  his  Army  to  Terracina^  at  the  fame 
Time  that  the  French  Fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  of  Salerno  and  Monf.  de 
Serenon,  appeared  before  OJlia,  But  they 
gave  out  they  had  no  Orders  to  attack  the 
Pope's  Territories,  and  therefore  landed  no 
Men,  nor  feemed  to  have  any  Quarrel  with 
the  Pope,  notwithftanding  that  Charles  a 
few  Days  before  had  refufed  to  admit  to 
his  Audience  Cardinal  Piccoluomifii  of  Sle- 
na  fent  to  him  as  Legate. 

When  the  News  of  Piero  de'  Medici's 
Convention  arrived  ■  in  Florence^  every 
Breafl  was  fired  with  high  Indignation 
to  fee  the  Dominion  of  the  Republic 
fo  diminifhed,  and  its  Reputation  fo  griev- 
oufly  wounded  :  Belide  their  Vexation 
for  fo  great  a  Lofs,  they  could  not  brook 
that  Piero,  without  any  Precedent  from  his 
Anceftors,  without  confulting  the  Citizens, 
and  without  any  Decree  or  Authority  of 
the  Magiftracy,  fhould  have  alienated 
fo  valuable  a  Part  of  the  Florentine  Domi- 
nions. Nothing  but  Complaints  and  Mur- 
murs againfl  him  were  heard  from  the 
O  4  Citizens, 
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Citizens,  who  excited  one  another  to 
recover  their  Liberties,  whiUl;  Picro's 
Adherents,  jftruck  with  Terror,  did  not 
dare  to  take  up  Arms,  or  even  offer  any 
Thing  in  his  Defence.  The  RepubHc 
was  not  able  to  defend  Pi/a  and  Livorno, 
and  tho'  they  were  not  confident  that  they 
could  remove  the  King  from  keeping 
thofe  FortreiTes,  yet,  to  feparate  the  Coun- 
fels  of  the  Government  from  thofe  of 
Picro^  that  at  leafl  it  might  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Power  of  the  Public 
was  veiled  in  a  private  Perfon,  they  im- 
mediately fent  a  numerous  Ambafi'y  to  his 
Ivlajefly,  chufing  the  moft  difaffeded  to 
the  Grandeur  of  the  Medici.  Piero,  v/ell 
imagining  that  this  was  the  firft  Step  to- 
wards a  Change  of  Government,  took  Leave 
of  the  King  under  a  Pretence  of  feeing 
executed  v/hat  he  had  agreed  to,  but  in 
reality  to  endeavour  with  his  Prefence  to 
put  a  Stop  to  thofe  growing  Diforders. 

At  the  fame  Time  that  Chajdes  moved 
from  Sarzana  towards  Pija^  Lodovico  re- 
turned to  Milan^  having  firft,  with  a  Sum 
of  Money,   obtained    the  Inveftiture    of 

Genoa 
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Gc;2oa  for  himfelf  and  Defcendants,  tho'  ^-  ^• 
it  had  been  a  few  Years  before  granted  to  (^  ^^' ' 
Giovamii  Galeazzo  and  his  Heirs  :  Not- 
withftanding  which  he  departed  difTatisfied, 
becaufe  the  King  had  refufed,  contrary  to 
his  former Promife,  to  let  him  put  Garri- 
fons  of  his  own  Men  into  Pietra  Santa  and 
Sarzaiw.,  which,  as  they  might  facilitate  his 
Acquilition  of  Pifa,  a  Project  ever  in  his 
Thoughts,  he  pretended  did  belong  to  Ge- 
noa^  but  had  been  unjuftly  feized  by  the 
Florentines  a  few  Years  before. 

As  foon  as  Pie^o  arrived  at  Florence^  he 
found  the  Minds  of  moft  of  the  Magiftrates 
exafperated  againfl  him,  and  even  a  Cold- 
nefs  in  his  befl  Friends  ;  angry,  no  doubt, 
that  he  had  fo  imprudently  tranfacfted 
Matters  of  the  utmoft  Confequence  con- 
trary to  their  Advice. 

The  Citizens,  in  general,  were  highly 
incenfed,  and  the  next  Day,   the  9th  of 

November^  as  he  was  going  into  the  Palace 
where  thefupremeMagiftracyrefided, he  was 
ordered  hy  yacopoNerli^  a  noble  and  wealthy 
Youth,  who  at  the  Head  of  fome  others  of 

the 
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^'  D.  the  Magiftracy  flood  armed  at  the  Gates, 
I  not  to  enter.  This  Report  being  fpread  all 
over  the  Town,  the  Populace  in  an  In- 
Aant  took  up  Arms,  and  were  the  more 
enraged  upon  hearing  that,  at  P/Vro's  In- 
ftance,  Pagolo  Orfuii  was  coming  with  his 
Men  at  Arms  to  his  Affiflance.  FierOy 
deftitute  of  Courage  and  Counfel,  finding 
he  could  not  get  Admittance  into  the  Pa- 
lace, returned  to  his  own  Houfe,  where 
being  informed  that  the  Magiftracy  had 
declared  him  a  Rebel,  he  flew  with  the 
greateft  Precipitation  to  Bologna^  whither 
he  was  followed  by  his  two  Brothers,  Gio- 
^amii  the  Cardinal,  and  GiuUano^  who 
were  alfo  attainted . 

Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  whogovern*" 
ed  Bologna^  exped:ing  to  iind  in  others 
thatConftancy  of  Mind,  which  he  was  not 
afterwards  Mafter  of  himfelf  in  his  Adver- 
lities,  at  the  Sight  of  Fiero  reproached 
him  bitterly  for  his  Cowardice  ;  upbraid- 
ing him  alfo  with  the  bad  Example  he  gave 
to  others  who  had  opprelTed  the  Liberty 
of  their  Country,  by  retiring  fo  fhamefully, 
and  relinquifhing  fo  much  Power  and  Au- 
thority 
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thorlty  without  flriking  a  Blow.     Thus, 
thio'  the    Rafhnefs    of  an    inconfiderate 
Youth,  the  Family  of  the  Medici  fell  for 
the  prefent  from  an  almoft  fovereign  Pow- 
er, which  they  had  exercifed  in  Flof'e?2ce, 
for  lixty  Years  fucceffively  ;  a  Power  firfl 
exercifed,  and  by  PermiiTion^  in  a  manner, 
of  the  Republic,  by  CofvnOy  Picro's  Great 
Grand-Father,   a  Citizen  of  fmgular  Pru- 
dence, and  immenfe  Riches  j  for  which 
he  was  renowned  in  all  Parts  of  EuropCy 
but  more  fo  for  his  Magnificence,  Libera- 
lity, and  truly  Royal    Soul  :     For  as  he 
had  more  at  Heart  the  immortalizine  his 
Name,  than  providing  for  his  Defcendants, 
he  expended  above  Four  Hundred  Thou- 
fand  Ducats  in  building  Churches,  Monaf- 
teries,  and  other  fumptuous  Edifices,  not 
only  in  his  own  Country,    but  in   many 
other  Parts  of  the  World.     His  Grand- 
Son  LorenzOy  a  Man  of  excellent  Abilities, 
and  a  great  Statefman,  was  not  lefs  gene- 
rous, tho'  not  fo  rich  ;  and  had  a  more  ab- 
folute  Power,  tho'  his  Life  was  of  a  fhorter 
Duration.      The  Italians^  in   general,  and 
feveral  foreign  Princes,   paid  a  great  Re- 
gard to  the  Wifdom  of  his  Counfels,  the 

Want 
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^,   D.  Want  of  which  more  clearly  appeared  foon 
j^^^i^  after  his  Death,  for  with  him  all  Friend- 

ihip   and    Concord    in  Italy   feemed    to 

expire. 

The  fame  Day  the  Change  of  Govern- 
ment was  made  in  Florence  the  Pifans  m 
a  popular  Manner  prefented  themfelves  be- 
fore the  King,  and,  fupported  by  fome  of 
the  Courtiers,  who  affirmed  their  Requefl 
was  juft,  begged  his  Majefty  to  feftore 
them  to  their  Liberty,  which  had  been 
ufurped  by  the  I  lorenthies,  under  whofe 
cruel  Treatment,  and  arrogant  Dominion 
they  had  long  groaned.  The  King,  not 
rightly  weighing  the  Importance  of  their 
Petition,  but  following  the  Advice  of  fome 
of  his  Council,  anfwered,  contrary  to  his 
Agreement  at  Sarza?7a,  that  they  fliould 
be  fatisfied.  On  which  the  People  im- 
mediately took  up  Arms,  pulled  down 
from  the  public  Places  all  the  Florentifie 
Standards,  and  very  eagerly  aflerted  their 
Liberty.  The  King,  however,  inconiiftent 
with  himfelf,  hardly  knowing  what  he 
had  granted,  ordered  the  Florentine  Ma- 
gifrrates  to  remain,  and  exercife  their  ufu^l 

Jurifdicflion^ 
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Jurirdid:ion,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  the 
old  Caftle  to  the  Cuftody  of  the  Pijmis, 
keeping  for  himfelf  the  new  Citadel  of 
much  more  Importance. 

These  Events  at  FJorejice  and  Pifa  con- 
firm the  Proverb,  "  That  Men,  when 
their  ill  Fate  approaches,  lofe  that  Pru- 
dence which  would  have  enabled  them 
to  prevent  their  evil  Deftiny."  The  Fh'- 
rentines,  always  diftruftful  of  the  Faith  of 
the  Pifcnis,  though  they  had  Reafon  to 
exped:  this  Revolution,  did  not  fummon, 
as  they  ufually  did  on  the  leaft  Occafion, 
great  Numbers  of  the  principal  Men  of  Pifa 
to  come  to  FIore?2ce 'j  nov  dJidPiero  de  Alediciy 
in  fo  great  a  Danger,  fortify  the  Market 
Place  and  the  Palace  with  foreign  Guards, 
as  had  been  often  praftifed  on  trivial  Acci- 
dents, which  Provifions  would  have  put 
an  effectual  Stop  to  thefe  Changes.  But  in 
thefe  Affairs  of  Pifa,  it  is  manifefl  that 
the  Authority  of  Lodovico^  who  had  car- 
ried on  private  Intelligence  for  this  Purpofe 
with  fome  Pifa?is  that  were  baniflied  for 
their  private  Mifdemeanors,  gave  Rife  to 

this 
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•A'  D.  this  ivevolt  of  the  PifajjSy  who  are  by  Na- 
,  tare  very  great  Enemies  of  the  Florentine 
Name.  And  the  fame  Day  Galeazzo  San 
Severi720,  his  Minifler,  who  accompanied 
the  King,  incited  the  People  to  this  Tumult, 
which  Lodovico  exped:ed  would  foon  re- 
duce that  City  to  his  Obedience  3  little 
thinking,  in  how  fliort  a  Time  after,  this 
Revolution  would  prove  the  Occafion  of 
all  his  Miferies. 

I T  is  likewife  well  known,  that  fome 
of  the  Pifans  communicating  the  Night 
before  their  Intentions  to  the  Cardinal  of 
San  Piero  in  Vincola^  he,  who,  perhaps, 
never  before  had  been  the  Author  of  pa- 
cific  Counfels,    very   gravely   told  them, 
they  ought  not  to  be  carried  away  with  a 
fuperficial   Notion    at  the    Beginning  of 
Things,  but  fhould  maturely  weigh  what 
Confequences    they  might  in  Procefs  of 
Time  produce.    He  obferved  to  them  that 
Liberty  was  precious,    and  nvich  to  be 
coveted,  nay  at  all  Events  to  be  procured, 
when  there  was  any  Appearance  of  main- 
taining it :  But  that  Pija^  a  City  depopu- 
lated and  poor,  was  not  in  a  Condition  to 

defend 
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defend  itfelf  agalnfl  the  fuperior  Force  of  ^-   D. 
the  Florentines :  That  it  was  a  very  fal-  ^^zll, 
lacious  Way  of  reafoning  to  promife  them- 
felves  that  the  Authority   of  the  French 
King  would  be  fufficient  to  preferve  them : 
For  allowing  the  Florentine  Money  to  be 
lefs  prevailing  than  It  was,  yet  the  Arti- 
cles   of   Sarzana  were  fo  much  in  the 
King's  Favour,  that  he  could  not  continue 
to  affifl:  them  for  any  Time :  Befides,  the 
French  were  not  always  to  be  in  Italy ^  and 
if  from  pafl  Events   we    may  form  Con- 
jectures of  the  future,  it  would  be    very 
imprudent   to   hazard   being   expofed   to 
continual  Dangers,  without  a  Profpetft  of 
continual  Refources  to  oppofe  them,  and 
with  uncertain  Hopes  to  enter  into  a  cer- 
tain War  with  a  more  powerful  Neigh- 
bour, without  being  able  to  affure  them- 
felves  of  any  real  Succours ;  becaufe  they 
depended   on   the  Will    of  others,    and, 
what  is  more,  upon  many  various  Acci- 
dents to  which  human  Affairs  are  liable : 
And  fhould  they  even  obtain  them,  this 
would  not  avert,  but  rather  increafe  the 
Calamities  of  a  War  ;  for   they  would  be 
then  annoyed  by  the  Soldiers  of  the  Enemy, 

and 
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and  burthened  by  thofe  of  their  Friends  j 
for  thele  laft  would  confider,  that  they  did 
not  fight  for  their  own,  but  for  the  Em- 
pire of  another ;  the  Confequence  of  which 
muft  be,  that  they  would  only  change  one 
Slavery  for  another  :  For  no  Prince  would 
chufe  to ,  be  at  the  Trouble  and  Expence 
of  a  War, which,  on  account  of  the  Riches 
and  Vicinity  of  the  Flore?itineSy  who, 
whilPc  they  had  any  Spirit  left,  would  never 
ceafe  to  moleft  them,  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  without  vafi:  Difficulty.  During 
this  Confulion,  Charles  departed  from 
Pifa  towards  Florence,  not  well  determined 
in  himfelf  how  to  ad:  with  the  Pi  fans. 
He  halted  at  Sigiia,  Seven  Miles  from 
Florence,  to  give  Time  for  allaying  the 
Tumults  in  that  City,  where  the  People 
had  not  laid  down  their  Arms  fince  the 
Expuifion  of  Piero  de  Medici-,  and  that 
he  might  be  joined  by  Aubigni,  for  whom 
he  had  fent,  in  order  to  make  his  Entry 
into  Florence  with  the  greater  Terror  j  and 
had  ordered  him  to  leave  behind  the  Ar- 
tillery at  Cajiro  Caro,  to  difmifs  the  Five 
Hundred  Italian  Men   at   Arms,  which 

were 
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were  in    his  Pay   in  Romagna,  and    alfo  ^^   ^« 
thpfe  of  the  Duke  of  Mi/a?2  j  fo   that  of  Ji^ 
Sforzas  Men  the  King  was  accompanied 
only  by  Count  Gajazzo,  and  Three  Hun- 
dred Light  Horfe. 

B  Y  many  Indications  it  was  conjedtured, 
that  the  King's  Intention  was  to  induce 
the  Flore7iiincs  by  the  Terror  of  his  Arms 
to  yield  him  the  abfolute  Dominion  of 
their  City ;  nor  could  he  fufficiently  dif- 
guife  this  Delign  to  their  AmbafTadors, 
who  feveral  times  made  their  Application 
to  him  at  Signa  to  fettle  the  Manner  of 
his  Entry,  and  put  the  finifhing  Hand 
to  the  Treaty  in  Agitation.  Charles  ^N^d^,. 
no  doubt,  gready  irritated  againfl  the 
Florentines^  and  highly  rcfented  the  Op- 
polition  made,  though  it  was  plain  the 
Republic  had  no  Hand  in  it,  and  the  City 
had  been  very  follicitous  to  vindicate  itfelf 
againft  the  Charge  :  But  their  Juftification 
was  not  admitted,  becaufe  his  Miniflers, 
as  was  imagined,  thought  it  would  be  an 
Error  in  Politics  to  lofe  the  Opportunity 
of  feizing  on  fo  important  a  Town  -,  whilfl 
others,  moved  by   Avarice,  expcding  to 
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enrich  themfelves  with  the  Plunder,  fo-  • 
mented  the  King's  Indignation.  And  the 
whole  Army  was  clamorous,  and  eager  to 
have  them  puniflied  as  an  Example  to 
others  for  being  the  firft  in  Italy  who  had 
prefumed  to  refill:  the  Power  of  France. 
There  were  not  alfo  wanting  feveral  of 
the  chief  Men  in  his  Council,  who  per- 
fuaded  him  to  reftore  Piero  de  Medici, 
particularly  Monf.  Brefcia,  Brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  induced  by  pri- 
vate Tyes  of  Friendfliip  and  Promifes ;  fo 
that  the  King,  either  moved  by  the  Per- 
fuafions  of  thofe  Counfellors,  in  Oppo- 
iition  to  the  Bifhop  of  St.  Malo,  or  hoping 
to  terrify  the  Florentines  into  a  Compliance 
with  his  Will,  or  that  he  might  have  the 
fairer  Opportunity  of  taking  what  Part  he 
thought  fit  on  any  fudden  Emergency, 
Vv^rote  a  Letter  to  Piero,  and  ordered 
Monf.  Filippo  to  write  him  another,  in- 
viting him  to  come  into  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Florence,  where,  in  confideration 
of  the  good  Difpofition  he  had  Ihewn  in 
delivering  up  the  Forts,  and  of  the  Friend- 
fliip  which  kad  fubfiiled  betwixt  their 
Fathers,  it  had  been  refoived  to  reinflate 

him 
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him  in  his  Authority.  The  Letters  did 
not  find  him  at  Bolognay  as  the  King  had 
imagined ;  for  Piero,  affronted  at  the 
rough  Speeches  of  BentivogUo,  and  appre- 
henfive  of  being  purfued  by  the  Duke  of 
Milan^  and,  perhaps,  by  the  King  of 
FraficCj  attended  by  his  ill  Fate,  was  de- 
parted for  Venice^  whither  the  Letters 
were  forwarded  by  the  Cardinal  his  Bro- 
ther, who  had  flaid  at  Bologna. 

In  Florence  they  were  very  jealous  of 
the  King's  Intentions  -,  but  as  they  found 
themfelves  without  Forces,  or  Hopes  to 
make  an  Oppolition,  it  was  thought  ad- 
vifeable,  as  lefs  dangerous,  to  admit  him 
into  the  Town,  hoping  by  fome  means 
or  other  to  appeafe  him.  To  be  prepared, 
however,  againfi:  all  Events,  they  ordered 
many  of  the  Citizens  to  fill  their  Houfes 
privately  with  Country  People  of  the  Flo^ 
rentine  Dominions,  and,  diffembling  the 
Reafon,  commanded  the  General  Officers 
in  their  Pay  to  come  into  Florence  with  a 
good  Number  of  their  Soldiers,  and  all 
their  Subjects,  both  in  Town  and  Neigh- 
bourhood, to  be  alert  and  ready  to  take  up 

P    2  Arms 
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A.   D.  Arms  at  the  Toll  of  the  great  Bell  of  the 
public  Palace. 

The   King   made  his   Entry  in  great 
Pomp,  at  the  Head   of   his    Army,    on 
Horfeback,  the  French  and  the  Florentines 
vying  with  each  other   in   Magnificence. 
His  Majefly  appeared  like   a  Conqueror, 
his  Horfe  as  well  as  himfelf  in  Armour, 
with  his   ered:ed  Lance  refting    on    his 
Thigh.     A  Treaty  was  immediately  fet 
on  Foot,  but  attended  with  many  Diffi- 
culties :  For  befides  the  immoderate  Re- 
gard profeffed  by  many  of  the  King's  Fol- 
lowers to  Fiero  de  Medici^  and  the  exor- 
bitant Demands  of  Money,  Charles  openly 
required  the  Dominion  of  Florence  j  al- 
ledging  that,   by  coming  in   that   armed 
Manner,  he   had   gained  it  lawfully   ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  of  War  pradifed  by 
the  French.     At  laft  he  receded  from  this 
Point,  but  yet  infifted  upon    leaving  be- 
hind him  Deputies  of  the  long  Robe,  a 
Name  given  in    France  to    Doctors   and 
gowned  Men.      By  this  Means,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  Inftitution,  he  might 
have  prv^tended  to  be  invefted  with  a  per- 
petual 
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petual  Kind  of  Jurlfdidion.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Florentines  were  moft  obfti- 
nately  bent  to  prelerve  their  Liberty  entire 
in  fpite  of  all  Dangers.  In  treating  with 
fuch  different  Views  and  Interefts,  the 
Spirits  of  each  Party  became  more  and 
more  heated  and  irritated,  yet  neither  of 
them  fliewed  any  Inclination  to  decide  the 
Controverfy  by  the  Sword.  For  the  Flo- 
rcnt'me  People,  who  had  Time  out  of 
Mind  applied  themfelves  to  mercantile  Af- 
fairs, and  knew  little  of  military  Exer- 
cifes,  and  had  within  their  Walls,  a  very 
powerful  King  with  fo  great  an  Army, 
compofed  of  ilrange  and  fierce  Nations, 
flood  in  vad  Awe  and  Dread.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  were  under  no 
fmall  Apprehenfions  of  a  very  numerous 
People,  who  had  fliewn  greater  Signs  of 
defperate  Boldnefs  on  the  Day  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  changed  than  could  have 
been  imagined  :  Belides,  it  was  rumoured, 
that  at  the  Toll  of  the  great  Bell  an  in- 
numerable Multitude  of  Men  was  to  pour 
in  upon  them  from  all  the  circumjacent 
Country  ;  and  the  mutual  Fear  in  which 
they  ftood  one  of  another  being  augmented 
P  3  by 
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•^'  ^'  by  falfe  Reports,  each  Side  tumultuouily 
(Tan  to  Arms,  but  never  came  to  Blows 
nor  gave  any  Provocation. 

The  King's  Scheme  concerning  Piero 
de  Medici  did  not  fucceed :  For  PierOy 
divided  betw^ixt  the  Hopes  of  being  re-- 
ilored,  and  Fear  of  being  delivered  up  to 
his  Adverfaries,  produced  his  Letters  to 
the  Feneti a?2  Sen^ite,  deliring  their  Advice. 
Nothing  certainly  is  more  necellary,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  more  dangerous  in 
weighty  and  momentous  Refledlions,  than 
to  ailc  Advice  -,  not  is  it  to  be  doubted  but 
that  Counfel  is  lefs  necellary  to  the  Pru- 
dent than  to  the  Imprudent  j  and  yet  that 
the  Wife  reap  very  confiderable  Advantage 
fromAdvice.  For  where  is  the  Man  of  fuch 
confummate  Prudence,  as  always  to  conli- 
der  and  underftand  every  thing  of  himfelf, 
and  amidfl  a  Contrariety  of  Reafons  to  dif- 
cern  always  the  beft  ?  Again,  what  Affur- 
ance  has  he  who  demands  Counfel  of  be- 
ing faithfully  advifed  ?  For  he  who  gives 
Counfel,  if  he  be  not  very  faithful  or  affec- 
tionate to  the  Perfon  who  confults  him, 
will  be  induced  not  only  on  every  intereft- 

ing 
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ing  Occafion,  but  by  every  fmall  Advan-  •^-  ^• 
tage,  for  every  flight  Satisfadiion,  frequent- 1  ^^' 
ly  to  dired;  his  Advice  to  the  End  w^hich 
beft  anfwers  his  Purpofe,  or  fuits  his  Tem- 
per ;  and  thofe  Motives  being  oftentimes 
unknown  to  him  who  wants  Advice,  it  re- 
quires a  good  Share  of  Prudence  to  difco- 
ver  the  Perfidioufnefs  of  fuch  Counfel. 
This  was  the  Cafe  of  Piero  de  jyiedici,  for 
the  Veiietians  apprehending  that  his  Return 
would  facilitate  the  King's  Deiigns  to  re- 
duce the  Affairs  of  the  Florentines  to  his 
own  Management,  which,  for  their  own  In- 
terefl,  would  be  extremely  difagreeable  to 
them,  and  confulting  themfelves  rather 
than  P/Vro,  effectually  perfuaded  him  not  to 
truft  his  Perfon  in  the  Power  of  the  King, 
who  thought  himfelf  injured  by  him. 
And  to  work  upon  him  the  more  effecftu- 
ally  to  follow  their  Advice,  they  offer- 
ed to  take  the  Charge  of  his  Affairs,  and 
to  lend  him,  when  the  Times  would 
permit,  their  AfiiHance  for  refloring  him 
to  his  Country.  And  not  content  with 
this,  if  it  be  true  what  was  afterwards  re- 
ported, they  very  fecretly  placed  a  Guard 
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^-   ^'  upon  him,  to  prevent  his  leaving  Venice  af 
ahat  Jundare. 

But  in  the  mean  Time  the  Animofities 
in  Florence  increafed  on  all  Sides,  and  v^^ere 
almoft  come  to  an  open  Rupture :  The 
King  would  not  recede  from  his  laft  De- 
mands, and  the  Republic  w^as  refolved  not 
to  give  the  intolerable  Sums  he  requir- 
ed, nor  confent  to  allow  him  any  Sort 
of  Jurifdid:ion  or  Pre-eminence  in  their 
State. 

These  Difficulties,  thought  unfur- 
mountable  without  the  Force  of  Arms, 
were  at  laft  removed  by  the  Courage  and 
Refolution  of  Fiero  Capponiy  one  of  the  Ci- 
tizens appointed  to  treat  with  the  King  5  a 
Man  of  great  Spirit,  and  highly  efleemed 
in  Florence  on  account  of  thefe  Qualifica- 
tions, and  becaufe  he  was  by  Birth  of  an 
honourable  Family  and  defcended  from 
Perfons  who  had  born  a  confiderable  Sway 
in  the  Republic.  Cappofii  and  his  Col- 
leagues being  one  Day  in  the  King's  Pre- 
fence,  while  one  of  the  royal  Secretaries 
was  reading  over  the  immoderate  Articles 

which 
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which  were  propofed  as  the  ultimate  Pro- 
pofitions  on  the  King's  Part,  he  fell  in  a 
Paffion,  and  violently  fnatching  the  Paper 
out  of  the    Secretary's  Hand,  tore   it   to 
Pieces  before  the  King's  Face  j    adding 
in  a  high  Tone  of  Voice,  "  Since  you  de- 
mand fuch  dillionourable  Conditions,  found 
your  Trumpets,  and    v/e   will  found   our 
Bells :"    By  which  he  intended  as  much 
as   if  he  had  faid  in  plain  Words,    "  Let 
the    Differences    be    decided    by    Arms.'* 
With  this  Speech,  and  with  the  fame  Air 
cf  Indignation,  foUov/ed  by  his  Colleagues, 
he  abrupdy  left  the  Room.      Certain  it  is, 
that  thefe  Words,  from  the  Mouth  *  of  a 
Citizen   known  to  Charles  and  the  whole 
Court,    for    but    a  few   Months    before 
he  had  been  the  Florenti?je  Ambaffador  in 
France,    flruck  them  all  with  fuch  Afto- 
nifliment,  efpecially  as  they  did  not  believe 
that  he  durft  be  fo  bold  without  a  Caufe, 
that  they  called  him  back,  and  defifling  from 
thofe  Demands  which  had  been  refufed, 
an  Agreement  was  made  between  the  King 
and  the  Florentines,  to  the  following  Pur- 
port :  That,  all  pad  Offences  being  for- 
given, the  City  of  Florence  £hould  be  re- 
garded 
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garded  as  a  Friend  and  Confederate,  and 
receive  perpetual  Protection  of  the  Crown 
oi  France  :    That  the  King  for  his  Securi- 
ty (hould  keep  in  his  Hands  the  City  of 
Pifa,  and  the  Town  of  Livorno,  with  all 
their  Forts,  but  be  obliged  to  reftore  them 
without  any  Expence  to  the  Florenthies,  as 
foon  as  hefliouldhave^;///7WhisEnterprize 
on  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  3  which  was 
underjftood  to  be  jijiijked^    whenever  the 
King  fhould  have  reduced  the  City  of  Na-r 
pksj  or  made  a  Compolition  by  a  Peace,. 
or  by   a  Truce  for  at  leafb  two  Years,  or 
{hould,  for  any  other  Reafon,  withdrav/  his 
Perfon  out  of  Italy  :    That  the  Governors 
fhould  at  prefent  take  an  Oath  to  reflord 
the  faid  Places,  on  any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Events ;    and  that  in  the  mean 
Time,  the   Dominion,    Jurifdid;ion,  Go- 
vernment, and  Revenues  of  the  faid  Towns 
fhould  belong  to  the  Florentines  as  before  : 
The  fame  Conditions  to  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  Pletra  Santa^  Sarzana^  and  Sar^ 
zafiello  ;  but  as  to  the  Pretenfions  of  the 
Genoefe  on  thofe  Places,  it  fhould  be  left  to 
the  King  to  procure   a  Decifion  of  their 
Diiferences  either  by  Agreement  or  by 

Juftice, 
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Juflice,  but  if  they  were  not  terminated  by 
him  within  the  above-mentioned  Time,  he 
fhould  reftore  them  to  the  Floremtines  : 
That  the  King  might  leave  in  Florence  two 
Ambafladors  without  whofe  Intervention 
nothing  lliould  come  under  Debate  con- 
cerning the  laid  Enterprize  while  it  lafted, 
nor  lliould  the  Republic  have  any  Power 
to  chufe  a  Captain-General  of  their  own 
Troops,  within  the  faid  Term,  without 
his  Participation.  That  all  the  other 
Towns  which  had  been  taken,  or  had  re- 
belled, ihould  immediately  be  reflored  to 
the  Florentines^  who  were  permitted  to  re- 
cover them  by  Force  of  Arms,  if  they 
fhould  refufe  to  receive  them  :  That  with- 
in fifteen  Days  they  fhould  prefent  the 
King  with  a  Subfidy  of  50,000  Ducats  to- 
wards his  Expedition,  40,000  more  in 
March,  and  30,000  in  yune  :  That  the 
Rebellion  of  the  Pifons,  and  all  other  Of- 
fences committed  fince,  fhould  be  pardoned : 
That  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  his  two  Brothers 
fhculd  have  their  Attainder  reverfed,  and 
their  Effeds  reflored,  on  condition  that 
Piero  fhould  not  approach  within  a  Hun- 
dred Miles  of  the  Borders  of  the  Republic, 

(this 
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(this  was  defigned  to  prevent  his  fetding  in 
Rome)  nor  his  Brothers  within  a  Hundred 
of  the  City  of  Florence.  Thefe  were  the 
principal  Articles  of  the  Convention  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Florenti?ieSy  which, 
after  Stipulation  according  to  Form  of  Law, 
were  publiflied  with  great  Ceremony  in 
the  Cathedral  in  Time  of  Divine  Service, 
where  the  King,  at  whofe  Inftance  this 
was  done,  and  the  Magiftrates  of  the  City, 
proftrated  before  the  high  Altar,  folemnly 
fwore  to  obferve  them,  in  the  Prefence  of 
the  Court  and  all  the  People  of  F/or^/z^-^. 

Two  Days  after  Charles  left  Floroicey 
where  he  had  flayed  ten  Days,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Siena.  This  City  was  in  Con- 
federacy with  the  King  of  Naples^  and  the 
"Florentines^  and  had  fubmitted  to  their  Au- 
thority till  the  Journey  oi  Piero  to  Sarzana 
obliged  the  Citizens  to  confult  their  own 
Safety  amongft  themfelves.  The  City  of 
Siena  is  populous,  has  a  fertile  Territory, 
and,  next  to  Florence.,  had  long  obtained 
the  Name  of  the  mofl  powerful  State  in 
'^ujcany :  It  was  governed  by  its  own 
Magiftrates,  but  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the 

Citizens 
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Citizens  were  rather  amuled  and  pleated 
with  the  Name  of  Liberty,  than  enjoyed 
the  Effects  of  it  :  For  the  People,  divided 
into  a  Multitude  of  Fadions  or  Bodies, 
by  them  called  Orders,  fubmitted  to  that 
Party  which,  according  to  the  Events  of 
the  Times,  or  by  Favour  of  foreign  Po- 
tentates, was  moft  powerful.  At  this 
Time  the  Order  of  the  Mo?2te  del  Nove 
was  uppermofl. 

Charles,  after  flaying  a  very  few 
Days  at  Siena ^  left  a  Garrifon,  becaufe  that 
City  was  known  in  antient  Times  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Empire,  and  therefore  fuf- 
pe(fted.  He  then  direded  his  March  to- 
wards Rome,  growing  every  Day  more  and 
more  infolent  from  his  SuccefTes,  hi- 
therto far  beyond  Expedation  :  As  the 
.Seafon  was  fair  and  favourable  more  than: 
ufual  for  the  Time  of  the  Year,  he  deter- 
mined, without  lofs  of  Time,  to  purfue  his 
good  Fortune  :  He  was  now  become  ter- 
rible not  only  to  his  avowed  Enemies,  but 
alfo  to  his  Allies,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who 
had  given  him  no  Sort  of  Provocation. 
For  both  the   Venetian  Senate,   and  the 

Duke 
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Duke  of  MUa?2y  aftoniflied  at  this  Rapidi- 
ty, imagined,  efpecially,  by  the  King's  tak- 
ing Polleffion  of  the  Florentt72e  Caftles,  and 
leaving  a  Guard  in  Sieiiay  that  his  Thoughts 
did  not  terminate  in  the  Acquilition  of 
Naples :  Therefore,  to  obviate  the  common 
Danger,  they  began  to  treat  among 
themfelves  of  a  new  Confederacy,  which 
they  would  fooner  have  brought  to  Per- 
fection, if,  as  many  had  expected,  Charles 
had  met  with  a  greater  Refinance  at 
Rotne, 

It  had  been  fettled,  that  the  Duke 
of  Calabridy  who  was  join'd  by  the  Pope's 
Troops  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rome^ 
and  by  Virginio  Or/mi  with  the  Remainder 
of  the  Aragonian  Army,  fliould  make  a 
Stand  at  Viterbo^  to  prevent  the  King  from 
advancing  ;  which  Place  was  very  proper 
for  that  Purpofe,  beiides  other  Reafons 
becaufe  it  was  furrounded  by  the  Pope's 
Territories,  and  lay  near  the  States  of  the 
Or  lint.  Butall  the  Country  about  i^i?;/?^  being 
inConfufion  by  the  Excuriions  of  the  Colon^ 
7ias  from  the  other  Side  the  'Tyber,  and  the 
Impediments  which  from  Q/?/^  were  laid  on 

Convoys 
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the  Convoys  of  Provifions  which  were  ufed 
to  be  brought  by  Sea  to  i^cw^?,  the  Duke  had 
not  Refolution  enough  to  wait  at  Viterbo  : 
Belides  he  doubted  very  much  of  the  Pope's 
Intentions  ;  for  ever  fince  the  Revolution 
of  Pierd  de  Mediae  Affairs,  he  had  begun 
to  Hften  to  French  Propofals,  which  were 
brought  him  by  Cardinal  Afcanio,   who, 
before  he  would  venture  to  come  to  Rojne^ 
infifted  on  the  Pope's  fending  to  MarinOy 
a  Town  of  the  Colonnas^  his  Son  the  Car- 
dinal of  Valcnza^  as  a  Pledge  for  his  Secu- 
rity.    Afcanio  left  Rome  without  bringing 
Alexander  to  any  Determination  :    For  he 
was  divided  between  a  Diffidence  of  the 
King's   real  Intentions  towards  him,  and 
the  Fear  of  his  Forces :    Yet  as  foon  as 
Charles  was  fet  out  from  Florence^  he  had 
begun  again  to  treat  of  an  Agreement,  and 
fent   to  him  the  Bifhops  of  Concordia  and 
^er?ii,  and  Dodtor  Grationo  his  Confeflbr, 
with  Infl:ru6lions  to  agree  at  the  fame  Time 
for  himfelf  and  for  Alfonfo.   But  the  King's 
Intention  was  different,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to   agree  only  with  the  Pope,  and 
therefore,  changing  his  Mind,  fent  to  him 
Monf.  de  la  Tlremoidlle^  and  the  Prelident 

Ga?inay, 
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Gannay.  Cardinals  Afcanioj  and  Pro* 
Jpero  Colonna  came  to  Kome  on  this  Oc- 
caiion :  But  the  Pope,  immediately  on 
their  Arrival,  whatever  might  be  the 
Caufe,  fent  for  the  Duke  of  Calabria  to 
come  into  Rome  with  his  whole  Army,  and 
ordered  them  immediately  to  be  arrefted, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Mole  of  Adrian^  for- 
merly called  Caftle  Crejcentio^  now  Caftle 
^anf  Angelo^  demanding  of  them  the  Re- 
ftitution  of  Ojiia.  During  thefe  Tumults 
the  Aragoniam  fee u red  the  French  Ambaf- 
fadors :  But  they  were  immediately  re- 
leafed  by  the  Pope's  Commands,  as  were 
alfo  in  a  few  Days  Afcafjio  and  Profpero, 
but  with  an  Injunction  to  quit  Rome  that 
Inftant.  He  then  fent  to  the  King,  who 
had  halted  at  Nepi,  Cardinal  San  Seve- 
rhw,  with  a  CommilTion  to  treat  of  his 
own  particular  Affairs,  yet  with  a  very  ir- 
refolute  Mind ;  fometimes  he  refolved  to 
flay  in  Rome  and  defend  himfelf,  and  then 
was  pleafed  to  fee  Ferdinarido  and  the  Ge- 
nerals fortify  the  weakefl  Places ;  at  others, 
judging  that  Meafure  impracticable  on  ac- 
cbunt  oi  the  Want  of  Provifions,  which 
were  intercepted  by  the  Garrifon  of  OJiia, 

the 
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the  incredible  Number  of  Strangers,  un- 
fettled  in  their  Opinions,  and  the  various 
Fadions  amongft  the  Romans ^  he  inclined 
to  abandon  that  City,  and  obliged  all  the 
Cardinals  to  give  it  under  their  Hands  to 
follow  him :  Then,  alarmed  at  the  Diffi- 
culties and  imminent  Dangers,  he  would 
fhrink  from  his  laft  Refolution,  and  again 
embrace  a  Scheme  of  Compofition. 

But  whilft  he  was  in  this  Uncertainty^ 
the  French  made  Excurfions  on  this  Side 
the  Ttber  all  over  the  Country,  feizing 
fometimes  on  one  Village,  fometimes  on 
another  ;  and  their  Progrefs  was  fo  rapid, 
that  none  of  thofe  little  Places  offered  to 
make  any  Refiflance,  but  all  gave  way 
to  their  Violence,  and  their  Example  was 
followed  by  others,  who  had  very  good 
Reafons  for  oppoling  them.  Even  Fir- 
ginio  himfelf,  though  bound  by  fo  many 
Ties  of  Faith,  Obligations  and  Honours 
X.0  the  Houfe  of  Aragon^  being  Captain- 
General  of  the  royal  Army,  Great  Con- 
Itable  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  al- 
lied to  Alfonjo  by  a  very  near  Affinity,  his 
Son,  G'lan  Giordano ,  being  married  to  a 

Vol.  I.  Q^  natural 
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^-   -0-  natural  Daughter  of  the  late  King  Ferdi* 
^..^.^^.i^nandoy    and  who  had  received  of   them 
States  in  their  Kingdom,  and  fo  many  Be- 
nefadions,    yet,  forgetting  all  thefe   Fa- 
vours, and  that  the  Calamities  of  the  Ara^ 
goniam  owed  their  firftRiie  to  the  efpoufing 
his  Intereft,  thought  it  no  Crime,  if  he 
remained  himfelf  in  the  Service   of  the 
King  of  Naples,  to  permit  his  Children  to 
agree  with  the  King  of  France,     This  was 
a  furprifing  Step,  and  which  amazed  the 
Fre?jchi  v/ho  were  not  accuflomed  to  the 
fubtle  Diftindions  of  the  Italian  Soldiery- 
Charles    \\_  was  ftipulatcd,  that  the  King's  Troops 
with  the  fliould  be  received,  vidlualled,  and  have  a 
Orjini.     fj-ee  PafTage  through  Virgi?iid^  Dominions 
that  were  in  the  Pope's  Territories  :  And 
to  depofite  Campagnano  with  feme  other 
Villages  in  the  Hands  of  Cardinal  de  Giirce, 
who   promifed  to   reflore   them,  as  foon 
as    the    Army    ihould   leave   the   Roman 
Territory:    And  Count  PifigliatWy    with 
others  of  the  0?jhii  Family,  came  into  the 
fame  Agreement. 

A  s  foon  as  thefe  Conditions  were  figned, 
Chaflcs  quitted  Nepi^  and  removed  to  Brac- 

ciano ,. 
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cia?20y  the  principal    Town   in   Virginid%  ^-    ■^• 
Jurirdid:ion  i   and  though  the  Seafon  was  ^— ^-^ 
unfavourable,  and  the  Difficulties  were  in-  Progrefs 
creafed,    he   difpatched   Monf.   de  Ligiii^^  ^^J 
and  Ives   dtAkgre^    with    Five  Hundred 
Lances,  and  Two  Thoufand  ^wifs  to  OJlia^ 
with  Orders  to  pafs  the  Tiber ^  join  the  Co- 
lomias,  who  fcoured  all  the  Country,  and 
force  their  Way  into  Ro?ne  j  which  they 
had  good  Reafon  to  hope  they  might  com- 
pafs,  by  the  Affiflance  of  the  Romans  of 
their  own  Faction.     By  this  Time  Civita 
Vecchia,  Corneio,  and  at  lail  all  the  Ro- 
7nan  Territory  was  reduced  to  the  Devo- 
tion of  the  French^  which  fo  alarmed  the 
Romans^  that  all  the  Court,  and  all   the 
Roman  People  cried  out  eagerly  for  an  Ac- 
commodation. 

The  Pope,  therefore,  having  brought 
his  Affairs  to  a  very  dangerous  CriUs,  and 
finding  every  Day  lefs  Probability  of  mak- 
ing an  effectual  Defence,  would  have  wil- 
lingly fubmitted ,  but  then,  coniidering 
he  had  been  one  of  the  firfl  who  incited 
the  King  to  undertake  this  Expedition,  and 
afterwards,  without  any  Provocation,  had 
0^2  employed 
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^-  D.  employed  his  Authority,  Counfel  and 
v^-y-^  Arms  to  make  an  obftinate  Refiftance,  he 
reafonably  concluded,  that  the  King  would 
no  more  keep  his  Word  with  him,  than 
he  himfelf  had  kept  his  with  the  King. 
Pope  em-  -^^^  Terror  was  increafed  on  obferving  that 
barraffed.  the  Cardinal  of  San  Piero  in  Vmcohy  and 
many  other  Cardinals  his  Enemies,  were 
in  high  Authority  with  Charles^  at  whofe 
Perfuafion,  and  in  regard  to  his  Name  of 
MoftChri/iiany  together  v/ith  the  known 
Steadinefs  of  the  French  in  religious  En- 
.  gagements,  and  from  the  Exped:ations 
which  are  always  greater  from  thofe  who 
are  known  to  us  only  by  Name,  he 
feared  Charles  would  attempt  to  reform  the 
Abufes  in  the  Church,  as  was  then  the 
common  Subject  of  Difcourfe.  This 
Thought  was  above  all  Things  terrible  to 
Alexander^  when  he  recollected  in  what 
an  infamous  Manner  he  had  mounted  the 
Throne,  and  how  he  had  continued  to 
exercife  his  Fun6lion  by  Manners  and  Arts 
entirely  anfwerable  to  lb  deteftable  a  Be- 
ginning. However,  his  Sufpicions  were 
fomcwhat  abated  by  the  Diligence  and  ef- 
ficacious Promifcs   of  the    King,    who, 

above 
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above  all  Things  defirous  to  hailen  his 
March  to  Naples y  was  willing  to  remove 
all  Difficulties  that  the  Pope  might  give 
him,  and  therefore  fent  anew  three  Am- 
balladors,  the  Senefchal  of  Beaticah-e,  the 
Marfhal  iie  Gie,  and  the  Prefident  Gannay, 
They  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  Holi- 
nefs,  that  it  was  not  the  King's  Intention 
to  intereft:  himfelf  in  what  concerned  the 
Pontifical  Power  j  but  being  defirous  of 
entering  Rome,  demanded  nothing  more 
than  what  was  neceflary  for  his  Security 
of  paffing  forwards,  and  made  Inftances 
that  he  would  freely  confent  to  the  King's 
Entrance  into  Rojne,  which  he  had  much 
at  Heart,  not  becaufe  it  was  not  in  his 
Power  to  t^tOi  it  by  Force,  but  becaufe 
he  might  not  lie  under  a  Neceffity  of 
failing  in  the  due  Refped:  which  his  An- 
ceftors  had  ever  paid  to  the  Dignity  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs :  That  immediately  upon 
the  King's  Entrance  he  would  find  all  their 
Differences  converted  into  the  mofl  fin^ 
cere  Love  and  Friehdfliip. 

Alexander  was    greatly    troubled 

at  thefe  Demands,  to  comply  with  which 

Q^  3  was. 
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-^'  ^'  was,  in  reality,  to  deprive  himfelf  at  once 
V— ^^— ^  of  the  Affiflance  of  his  Friends,  and  put 
himfelf  entirely  in  the  Power  of  an  Ene^ 
my,  by  receiving  him  into  Rome  before  he 
had  fettled  his  Affairs  with  him  :  Yet,  at 
iafl,  finding  that  of  all  the  Dangers  the 
confenting  to  thefe  Demands  was  the  leafl, 
he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  his 
Army  to  quit  RomCy  having  firft  obtained 
a  Pafs  from  the  King  of  Fra?jce,  that  he 
might  retire  with  Safety  out  of  the  Ec- 
clefiaflical  State.  But  Ferdinando,  with 
Contempt  refufing  the  Pafs,  marched 
through  the. Gate  oi  San  Sebajlian  the  Iafl 
Day  of  the  Year,   1494,  at  the  fame  In- 

^      ,     ftant  of  Time  that  the  Fre?7ch  Army  en- 

french  ^  J 

enter       tcrcd  the  Gate  del  Popolo^  with  the  King 
""''"'      at  their  Head,  armed,  with  his  Lance  on 
his  Thigh,  in  the  fame  Manner  that  he  en- 
tered Florence.  , 


149: 


The  Pope,  full  of  Anxiety  and  Fear, 
had  retired  into  Cajiel  Sanf  Angcloy  ac- 
companied by  none  of  the  Cardinals  ex- 
cept BattiJIa  Or/ini,  Ulivieri,  and  Caraffa, 
a  NeapcUtan.  But  the  Cardinals  del  Vin- 
cola,  Jfcanioj  thofe  of  the  Colonna  Family, 

and 
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and  Savelli,  with  many  others,  reforted 
to  the.  King,  and  prefled  him  to  move 
from  the  Pontifical  See  a  Pope  loaded  cardinals 
with  fuch  Vices  as  rendered  him  odious Oe-nada- 
and  deteftable  to  the  whole  World,  and  to^'""  °f'^-e 
procure  another  Ele(5tion.  They  repre- 
fented  that  it  would  net  be  lefs  glo- 
rious for  him  to  free  the  Church  of  God 
from  the  Tyranny  of  a  wicked  Pope,  than 
it  was  for  Pepin  and  CharJemagJie^  his  An- 
ceftors,  to  free  the  Popes  of  holy  Life  from 
the  Perfecution  of  their  unjuft  Oppreflbrs. 
They  laboured  to  convince  him,  that  this 
was  not  lefs  neceiTary  for  his  own  Safety 
than  defireable  for  his  Glory.  For  how 
could  he  ever  trufl  to  the  Promifes  of 
Alexander  J  a  Man  by  Nature  fraudulent;, 
infatiable  in  his  ambitious  Defires,  fhamo* 
lefs  in  all  his  Actions,  and,  as  Experience 
taught,  bearing  an -implacable  Hatred  to  the 
French ;  and  that  his  Reconciliation  at 
this  Junfture  was  not  voluntary,  but  ex- 
torted by  Necefiity  and  Fear.  The  King, 
induced  by  thefe  Arguments,  as  alfo  be- 
caufe  the  Pope,  amongft  other  Conditions, 
refufed  to  deliver  up  Cajlel  S>ant'  Angclo^ 
which  was  demanded  as  a  Pledge  for  the 
Q,  4  Performance 
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'^'   ^  Performance  of  his  Promifes,  twice  gave 
^_  Orders  for  the  Artillery   to   be   brought 

from  the  Palace  of  San  Marco,  where  he 
lodged,  and  planted  againfl  the  faid  Caftle. 
But  Charles  was  not  inclined  by  Nature  to 
offend  the  Pope  ;  wherefore  thofe  had  the 
greatefb  Sway  in  his  Privy  Council  who 
had  been  corrupted  by  Gifts  and  Promifes 
into  Alcxa?2der%  Intereft,  and  at  lafl:  a 
Treaty  was  concluded  on  thefe  Conditions : 

Articles  That   there  (hould   be   a    perpetual 

between  Amity  and  Confederacy  between  the  Pope 

and  the  and  the  King  for  their  mutual  Defence  : 

King  of  rj.^^^  ^^^  j^j^  Security  the  Caftles  of  Chita 

f  ranee.  .       •' 

Vecchia,  TerTacma,  and  Spokti  (though 
this  lafl  was  never  given  up)  fhould  be 
configned  to  him,  but  reflored  on  the  Re- 
duction of  Naples :  That  Alexander  fhould 
bury  in  Oblivion  all  Injuries  received  from 
thofe  Cardinals  and  Barons  who  were  Sub- 
je6ls  of  theChurch,give  him  the  Invefliture 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  deliver  to 
him  Gemin  the  Ottoman,  It  is,  it  feems,  a 
cruel  Cuflom  among  the  Turks  for  a  new 
Sovereign  to  eflablifh  his  Empire  with  the 
Blood  of  his  Brothers  or  neareft  Relations. 

Wherefort 
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Wherefore  Gemin^  after  the  Death  of  his 
Father  Mahomet,  tx)  avoid  the  cruel  Perfe- 
cution  of  his  Brother  Bajazet,  who  wanted 
to  deftroy  him,  had  retired  to  Rhodes ^ 
from  whence  he  was  fent  into  France,  and 
at  laft  put  into  the  Power  oi'^oi^thmocent*, 
Bajazet,  taking  the  Advantage  of  the  Ava- 
rice of  the  Popes,  in  order  to  keep  his 
Empire  in  Peace  with  the  Christian  Pow- 
ers, paid  annually  to  Alexander,  under  the 
Pretext  of  Alimony,  and  Charges  of 
guarding  him,  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats,  as 
an  Inducement  not  to  fet  him  at  Liberty, 
or  deliver  him  up  to  other  Princes  that 
might  be  his  Adverfaries.  Charles^  Drift  in 
demanding  Gemin  was  to  facilitate  his 
Undertaking  againft  the  Turks,  which,  ela- 
ted with  vain  Adulation,  he  had  refolved 
on,  as  foon  as  he  Ihould  have  brought  the 
Neapolitans  under  his  Obedience.  The 
King's  Officers  had  feized  in  Romagna  the 
lail:  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats,  remitted  by 
Bajazet,  which  were  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Prefect  of  Rome  at  SenigagUa  :    The  King 

now 

*  Gemin  fled  to  Rhodes  for  Shelter,  but  Pierre  Du- 
huijfon,  the  Grand- Mafler,  on  his  Arrival,  pat  him  in  P^i- 
fon,  and  afterwards  fent  him  well  guarded  into  Frovenct^ 
frpm  whence  be  wa$  carried  to  Rome^ 
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now  infifted  that  no  Reftitution  fhould  be 
required,  or  Cenfures  inflid:ed  on  account 
of  that  Affair.  By  the  laft  Article  it  was 
ftipulated,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Valenza 
(hould  follow  the  King,  as  Apoftolical  Le- 
gate, for  three  Months  ;  the  Defign  of 
which  was,  that  he  fhould  remain  as  an 
Hoftage  for  the  Performance  of  his  Fa- 
ther's Engagements. 


This  Agreement  being  figned,  the  Pope 

returned  to  the  Pontifical  Palace  of  the  Vd" 

tican,  and  with  the  Pomp  and  Ceremonies, 

ufual  on  fuch  folemn  Occaiions,  for  the 

Pope's     Reception  of  great  Kings,  he  received  the 

Reception  j^jj^^  jj^  Sf.Petcr^  Church,  where,  firft 

King  of  on  his  Knees,  according  to  ancient  Cuftom, 

France,    j^^  j^-^'^^  j^'g  Holincfs's  Fcct,  and  then  his 

Face.  Another  Day  he  affifled  at  the 
Pontifical  Mafs,  and  took  his  Place,  which 
was  after  the  firfl  Cardinal  Bifhop,  and, 
according  to  the  antient  Rites,  ferved 
the  Water  when  the  Pope  waflied  his 
Hands.  Alexander,  to  perpetuate  the  Me- 
inory  of  this  Adion,  had  it  painted  in  a 
Gallery  of  Ca/iel  Sanf  Angela.  He  alfo,  at 
the  King's  Requeft,  created  Cardinals  the 

Bifhops 
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Billiops  of  St.  Malo,  and  Mans,  the  laft  a 
Prelate  of  the  Luxembourg  Family,  and  gave 
him  all  the  Demonftrations  of  a  fincere  and 
faithful  Reconciliation. 


Charles  ftaid  in  Rome  about  a  Month, 
all  the  while  fending  Troops  to  the  Bor- 
ders of  the  Kingdom   of  Naples,  which 
was  full  of  Combuftions  :    Before  he  left  Kingdom 
Rome,  Aquila  and  the  ereatefl  Part  of  the"^^^/""' 

.  °         .  revolts. 

Abruzzi  had  declared  for  him,  and  fet  up 
his  Standard,  and  Fabritio  Colonjia  had 
feized  on  the  Diflrid:s  of  y^/(^/  and  Tciglia- 
CGZzo,  Nor  were  there  lefs  Difturbances 
in  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  :  For  as 
foon  as  Ferdinando  had  quitted  Rome,  the 
EfFeds  of  the  People's  Hatred  to  Alfonfo 
began  to  appear  :  The  bad  Ufage  they  had 
fo  lately  received  from  old  Ferdinando  was 
frefh  in  their  Memory  :  They  exclaimed 
vehemently  againfl  the  tyrannical  Oppref- 
fion  they  had  fuffered  under  the  late  Kings, 
and  of  the  Cruelty  and  Pride  oi  Alfonfo  : 
They  openly  teftified  their  Joy  for  the 
Arrival  of  the  French  -,  fo  that  the 
Reliques  of-  the  old  Anjouin  Fadion^, 
tho'    joined    to    the    Memory     of    the 

Jm^ 
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'^-  ^'  Imprifonment  and  Banilhment  of  fo  many 
^Jj^^ilj  Barons  at  various  Times  by  Ferdinandoy 
a  Condud:  ever  a  pov^^erful  Inducement 
to  efFed  Alterations  in  Governments,  yet 
they  were  nothing  in  Comparifon  with  o- 
ther  Caufes ;  fo  ardent  was  the  Difpoiition 
of  all  the  People  againft  Alfonjo  without 
other  Motives. 

Aifonioxxi  As  foon  as  the  News  of  Ferdinandd^ 
a  Confter-  quitting  Rome  reached  Naples^  Alfonfo  was 
feized  with  fuch  a  Panic,  that,  forgetful  of 
the  great  Fame  and  Glory  acquired  by  his 
long  Experience  in  the  Wars  oi  Italy j  and 
defpairing  to  weather  fo  great  a  Storm,  he 
at  once  refolved  to  abandon  his  Kingdom, 
and  renounce  his  Title  and  Authority,  in 
favour  oi  Ferdinando.  He  had,  perhaps, 
fome  Hopes  that  himfelf,  who  was  fo  odi- 
ous, being  removed,  and  his  Son,  a  young 
Prince  of  great  Exped;ation,  become  King ; 
a  Prince,  who  for  his  Goodnefs  was  no 
ways  obnoxious,  but  rather  loved  by  the 
People,  fuch  a  Change  might  allay  the 
great  Eagernefs  of  revolting  to  the  French-, 
a  Meafure  which  if  anticipated  might  have 

pro- 
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produced  fome  EfFedt,  but  being  deferred  ^.  D. 
to  a  Time  in  which  Affairs  were  not  only 
in  a  vehement  Commotion,  but  on 
the  Brink  of  Defolation,  was  no  lon- 
ger fufficient  to  prevent  fo  great  a 
Ruin. 

A  Report  prevailed,  (if  we  may  give 
any  Credit  to  fuch  Reports  without  the 
Imputation  of  Superllition)  that  the 
Ghofl  of  old  Ferdmando  appeared  three 
different  Nights  to  JacopOj  chief  Surgeon 
to  the  Court,  and  firfl  with  mild  Words, 
but  afterwards  with  many  Threats,  ordered 
him  to  go  to  Alfonfo,  and  tell  him  in  his 
Name  to  relinquifh  all  Hopes  of  relifting 
the  French^  it  being  decreed  that  his  Pro- 
geny, after  experiencing  Misfortunes  in- 
numerable and  various,  fhould  at  laft  be 
ftript  of  fo  famous  a  Kingdom,  and  the 
Family  extinguiflied  :  That  the  only 
Caufe  was '  their  numberlefs  Enormities, 
efpecially  that  aggravated  Barbarity  which  at 
AlfonfoWv\^\g?ii\on.  he  had  committed  near 
Naples,  in  the  Church  of  San  heonardo  in 
Chiaia,  when  he  returned  from  Pozzuolo  : 
As  no  other  Particulars  were  meotioned,  it 

was 
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was  conjectured  that  Alfonjo  had  privately 
»perfuaded  him  to  put  to  Death  in  that 
Place  feveral  Barons,  who  had  been  de- 
tained a  long  Time  in  Prifon.  But  be  that 
as  it  will,  certain  it  is,  Alfofijo^  tormented 
both  Day  and  Night  with  Remorfes  of 
Confcience,  could  get  no  Reft,  the  Ghofts 
of  thefe  murdered  Barons  reprefenting 
themfelves  to  him  in  his  Sleep,  with  the 
People  in  a  Tumult,  ready  to  take  Ven- 
jifonfo  geance.  Almoft  diftradted  with  thefe 
abdicates  Reflections,  he  refolved  at  once  to  quit  his 

his  King-       _  '      ^  ^  ^ 

dom.  Kingdom ;  imparting  the  Secret  only 
to  the  Queen,  his  Mother-in-law,  who 
could  not  prevail  with  him  to  wait  a  few 
Days.  In  vain  Ihe  prefTcd  him  to  confult 
his  Brother  and  his  Son ;  he  was  obftinate, 
and  went  on  board  one  of  the  four  light 
Gallies  which  he  had  loaded  with  Treafure 
a  few  Days  before  he  had  compleated  the 
firft  Year  of  his  Reign  :  But  he  ftiewed  in 
parting  as  much  Fear,  as  if  he  had  been 
furrounded  by  the  Fre?2ch,  and  ftarting  at 
the  leaft  Noife,  as  tho*  Heaven  and  the. 
Elements  had  confpired  in  League  againll 
him,  he  fled  to  Mazara,  a  Town  in  aS/V/^', 

given 
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given  him  fome  Time  before  by  Ferdinan-   ^-   -O. 
do  King  of  Spain.  *— 4r^ 

The  King  oi  France,  in  fetting  o\xt  Charles 
from  Roffie,  received  the  News  of  this  i-J^j^J'^^^^^^ 
Flight :  When  he  came  to  Velletri,  Car- 
dinal Valenza  eloped  from  him,  and  tho* 
the  Pope  put  on  an  Air  of  Refentment,  and 
offered  any  Satisfad:ion,  yet  it  was  thought 
he  efcaped  by  his  Diretftion,  that  he  might 
have  it  in  his  Power  to  perform  or  not  his 
late  Agreement.  From  Velletri  the  Van 
marched  to  Monte  Fortino,  a  Village  in 
the  Campaign  of  Home,  and  fubjeft  to 
yacopo  Conti,  a  Roinafi  Baron,  who  firft 
followed  Charles,  but  afterwards,  out  of 
Hatred  to  the  Colonnas,  guided  more  by 
Paflion  than  Honour,  went  into  Alfo?ifd% 
Service.  This  Place,  tho'  ilrongly  fituated, 
was  by  the  Force  of  the  Artillery  taken 
in  a  few  Hours,  and  all  the  Inhabitants 
put  to  the  Sword,  except  three  oi  Jacepo^ 
Children,  and  a  few  more,  who  got  into 
the  Citadel,  but  at  the  Sight  of  the  Artil- 
lery planted  againfl:  it  delivered  themfelves 
up  Prifoners.  The  Army  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Monte  San  Giovanni,  that  be- 
longed 
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longed  to  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara,  feated 
on.  the  Borders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
pies,  in  the  fame  Campaign,  a  Place  by 
Situation  ftrong,  well  fortified,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  numerous  Garrifon:  For  there 
were  Three  Hundred  foreign  Foot,  and 
Five  Hundred  of  the  Inhabitants  deter- 
mined to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft, 
which  made  People  imagine  the  Frejich 
would  be  detained  here  for  fome  Days. 
But  after  firing  the  Cannon  for  a  few 
Hours,  they  gave  the  Afiault  in  the  King's 
Prefence,  who  was  come  thither  from  Ve~ 
ruHi  with  fo  much  Bravery,  that  they  over- 
came all  Difficulties,  and  took  it  by  Storm 
the  fame  Day,  and  prompted  by  their  own 
natural  Fury,  and  alfo  to  fet  an  Example 
to  others  not  to  make  any  Oppofition, 
made  a  vaft  Slaughter,  and,  after  perpetra- 
ting all  Sorts  of  Barbarities,  they  exer- 
cifed  their  Cruelties  againft  the  Edifices  by 
fetting  them  on  Fire.  This  Manner  of 
making  War  not  having  been  pradiifed  in 
Italy  for  many  Ages,  filled  the  whole  King- 
dom with  vafl  Confternation.  For  hi- 
therto after  a  Vidory,  in  what  Manner 
fofver  gained;,  the  Cruelty  of  the  Con- 
querors 
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querors  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  ftrip 
the  Soldiers,  and  then  fet  them  at  Liberty, 
to  plunder  the  Places  taken  by  Allault, 
and   make   the  Inhabitants  Priibners    till 
they  had  paid  what  Contribution  was  de- 
manded ;  but  the  Lives  of  thofe  were  al- 
ways fpared   who   were    not  killed  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Battle.     This  was  all  the  Op- 
pofition  and  Trouble  the  King  of  France 
met  with  in  theConqueftof  fo  noble  and  fine 
a  Kingdom,  in  the  Defence  of  which  there 
was  not  the  leafl  Appearance  of  Virtue,  Cou- 
rage, Condud:,  Thirfl  of  Honour,  Strength 
or  Fidelity.     The  Duke  oi  Calabria^  -who  FifMnan- 
after  leaving  Rome  was  retired  from  the  ^j  "°^°'lv 
Frontiers  of  the  Kingdom,  and  after  his 
Father's  Flight  had  been  invited  to  Naples^ 
where  he  aflumed  the  Authority  and  Roy- 
al Title  with  the  ufual  Solemnity,  tho'  not 
with  the  ufual  Pomp  and  Rejoicings,  muf- 
tered  his    Army,  that  confifted  of  Fifty 
Squadrons  of  Horfe,    and  Six  Thoufand 
Foot,  all  picked  Men,  under  the  moil:  re- 
nowned  Captains  in   Italy,    and    made  a 
Stand  at  San  Germano  to  hinder  the  Ene- 
my from   advancing  j     which   Place   he 
chofe  for  its  Situation,  it  being  on  one  Side 

Vol.  I.  R  covered 
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^    D.  covered   by  high  and  rocky  Mountains, 
Jj^ll^on    the    other    protedled    by  a   marlby 
Ground  full  of  Water>  and  in  Front  it 
had  the  River  Garigliano  (called  Liris  by 
the   Antients)   tho'  not  deep  enough  in 
that  Place  to  prevent  fometimes  its  being 
waded.     The  Narrownefs  of  the  PalTage 
of  San  Germano  had  defervedly  gained  it  the 
Name  of  one  of  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  :    From  hence  he  fent  a  Body 
of  Troops  to  the  Top  of  the  Mountain  to 
guard  thePafs  ofCa?2ceUe.     But  his  Army, 
already  frighted  at  the  Name  of  the  Frejicb 
fliewed  no  Sort  of  Refolution  j  for  fome  of 
the  Leaders  were  more  concerned  for  the 
Safety  of  their  Perfons  and  Eftates,  than 
for  that  of  the  Kingdom,  which  they  eon- 
lidered  as  loft,  whilft  others,  delirous  of 
Novel tVj  began  to    waver,    not   only  in 
their  Fidelity,  but  in  their  Courage.  Nor 
were  they  without  Apprehenfions  that,  the 
whole  Kingdom  being  in  a^  high  Ferment, 
the  People  might  make  fome  dangerous 
Com.motion.     Their  Courage  being  over- 
come by  thefe   abjecS  Conliderations,  as 
foon  as  Monte  San   Giovajini  was  taken, 
hearing  that  Marflial  Gie  was  marching  to- 
wards 
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wards  them  with  Three  Hundred  Lances 
and  Two  Thoufand  Foot,  they  fliamefully 
quitted  Sa?i  Gcrmano^  and  in  fuch  Con- 
fiernation,  that  they  left  on  the  Road  Eight 
Pieces  of  large  Cannon,  and  retired  to 
Capua, 


The  new  King,  trufling  to  the  Love 
which  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Town 
had  profefled  to  the  Family  of  Aragon^  do  and  his 
and  to  the  Strength  of  the  Situation,  It  Army  in 
being  fronted  by  the  River  Vulfiiriio,  of  a 
great  Depth  in  that  Place,  hoped  he  fliould 
be  able  to  defend  it,  and  by  keeping  his 
whole  Force  together,  without  lefTening 
his  Army  by  Detachments  for  other 
Places,  that  he  might  i;e  able  to  preferve 
Naples  and  Gaeta.  The  French  did  not ' 
follow  him  in  an  united  Body,  but  di- 
fperfed  3  proceeding  rather  as  if  they  were 
on  a  Journey  than  a  March  :  Every  one 
flraggled  where  he  thought  hs  could  get 
moft  Plunder,  and  advanced  without  Co- 
lours, Order  or  Command  j  yet  they  kept 
fo  clofe  to  the  Enemy,  that  commonly 
fome  of  the  French  at  Night  took  up  their 
Quarters  in  the  fame  Villages  that  had 
R  2  been 
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^-   ^'  been  quitted  in  the  Morning  by  the  Ara- 

But  at  Capua  there  was  neither  more 
Refolution,  or  better  Fortune :  For  no 
fooner  had  Ferdinando  lodged  his  Army 
there  (which,  fince  the  Retreat  from  San 
Germano,  was  very  much  diminiflied)  than 
he  received  Letters  from  the  Queen,  ac- 
quainting him,  that  the  Lofs  of  San  Ger- 
mano had  occafioned  fuch  a  Tumult  in 
Naplesj  that  unlefs  he  came  in  Perfon 
there  was  Danger  of  a  Tumult.  Ferdi- 
nando^  after  promifing  to  return  to  Capua 
the  next  Day,  took  with  him  a  few 
f<-rd'7>««- Pj.jgj^jg^    and  rode  to   Naples^  in  Hopes 

do  goes  to  , 

N,.p/es.  that  his  Prefence  would  be  fufficient  to  free 
him  from  this  Danger :  But  Giovanni  Ja- 
copo  Trividzi,  to  whom  he  left  the  Care 
of  the  City,  had  already  underhand  de- 
fired  the  King  of  Frafice  to  fend  him  a 
Herald,  under  whofe  Convoy  he  might 
approach  his  Majefty  with  Safety,  on 
whofe  Arrival  he,  with  feme  of  the  Gen- 
try of  Capita^  went  to  Cahi^  where  the 
King  was  juft  arrived  ;  notwithflanding 
that  many  others  in  the  Town,  who  were 

di/pofed 
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dirpofed  to  preferve  their  Allegiance  to  ^-  ^^• 
Ferdifiandoy  with  high  Words  oppofed  thisu-v-1. 
Procedure. 

T  R I V  u  L  z  I  came  in  his  Armour,  and 
being  immediately  introduced  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  in  that  Array,  fpoke  in  the  Name  of 
the  Capuam  and  Soldiers  to  this  Purpofe : 
That  Ferdinimdo,  whom  they  had  ever 
ferved  faithfully,  whilft  there  were  any 
Hopes  left,  not  being  any  longer  in  a 
Condition  to  defend  them,  they  were  come 
to  a  Refolution  to  follow  his  Fortune, 
provided  they  were  allowed  honourable  ' 
Conditions;  adding,  that  he  did  not 
doubt  but  he  (liould  be  able  to  bring  Fer- 
dinando  himfelf  to  him,  if  he  could  be  af- 
fured  of  a  Reception  fuitable  to  his  Dig- 
nity. The  King  very  thankfully  replied, 
he  accepted  the  Offers  of  the  Capiians  and 
Soldiers,  and  fliould  with  Pleafure  admit 
Ferdinando^  provided  he  was  apprifed  that 
he  would  not  think  of  retaining  any,  though 
ever  fo  Uttle  a  Part,  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples^  but  be  content  with  receiving 
States  and  Plonours  in  the  Kingdom  of 
France. 

R  \  It 
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It  is  a  Matter  of  Speculation  what' 
fhould   induce  Giov.  Jacopo  Trivulzi,    a 
brave  Officer,    and  one  who  valued  him- 
felf  on  being  reputed  a  Man  of  Honour, 
to  commit  fo  great  a   Tranfgreffion  :  He 
himfelf  gave   out,  that  he  had  adted  by 
Ferdina7ido's  Dircd:ion,  to  try  if  he  could 
procare  Ibme  Compofition  of  his  Affairs 
wiih   the   French  King.      But  v^^hen  he 
found  he   was   totally  excluded   from  all 
fuch  Hopes,  and  that  the  Defence  of  the 
Kingdom  by  Force  of  Arms  was  now  be- 
come impracticable,  it  feemed  to  him  not 
only  lawful,  but  commendable  to  provide 
in  Time  for  the  Safety  of  the  Cafuam  and 
Soldiers.     But  the  common  Opinion  was 
very  different :  He  was  thought  to  have 
been  defirous  of  a  French  Conquefl,  ex- 
pelling, after  the  Redud:ion  of  Naples^  the 
King   would  turn  his  Arms   againft  the 
Dutchyof  M//^;z:  ForTrm^M  was  born  of 
a   very  noble  Family  at  Milan^  and  not 
thinking  that  Lodovico  Sforza  paid  him  a 
Regard  fuitable  to  his  Merit,  either  on  ac- 
count  of  the   immoderate    Attention    to 
thofe  of  the  Family  of  the   Sm  S^verini^ 

or 
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or  for  fome  other  Reafoiij  was  entirely 
difgufled  with  him :  And  for  this  Rcafon 
many  had  fufpeded  that,  even  at  the  Time 
he  was  with  Ferdinando  in  Romagna^  he 
advifed  him  fometimes  to  proceed  with 
more  Caution  than,  perhaps,  the  Occalion 
required. 

Before  the  Return  of  Trividzi^  the 
King's  Quarters  in  Capua  had  been  plun- 
dered by  his  Soldiers,  his  Horfes  carried 
away,  and  the  Men  at  Arms  had  begun 
to  difperfe  themfeJves  in  different  Places. 
Virginio  and  Count  Pitigliano,  after  fend- 
ing to  the  French  Camp  for  a  Pafs  for 
themfelves  and  for  their  Men,  retired  with 
their  Regiments  to  Nola^  which  Town 
had  been  given  to  the  Count  by  the  Ara^ 
goniam,  Ferdinando  was  returning  to 
Capua  at  the  Time  promifed,  having  for 
the  prefent  compofed  the  Neapolitans  with 
the  Hopes  he  had  given  them  of  defend- 
ing that  City  :  He  was  already  come  with- 
in two  Miles  of  Capita^  ignorant  of  what 
had  palTed  in  his  Abfencc,  when  the  Ci- 
tizens in  general,  being  apprifed  of  his 
Coming,  took  up  Arms  to  prevent  his 
R  4  Entrance, 
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D-  Entrance,   and  by  common  Confent  fome 
I  of  the  Nobility  were  deputed   to   defire 
him   not    to    advance  any   farther,    and 
let  him  know,  that    as     himfelf  having 
abandoned  their   City,  T'rivulzi   General 
of  his  Forces  being  gone  over  to  the  King 
of  Fra?ice,   his  Quarters  plundered  by  his 
own    Soldiers,   Virginio  and  Count  Fiti- 
gUano  having  quitted  him,  and  almoft  all 
his  Army  being  difperfed,  Self-prefervation 
had  put  them  under  a  Necellity  of  fub- 
mitting   to  the  Conqueror.      Ferdinando, 
after  begging  in  vain,  with  Tears  in  his 
Eyes,  to  be  admitted,  returned  to  Naples, 
fully  perfuaded  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom 
would  foon  follow  the  Example  of  Capua, 
in  which  he  was  not  miflakcn  j  for  Aver/a, 
a  City  between  Capua  and  Naples,  fent 
immediately  their  Deputies  to  Charles,  with 
whom,  it  was  manifeft,  the  Neapolitans  be- 
gan alfo  to  treat.     Wherefore  the  unhap- 
py Prince,  finding  it  to  no  Purpofe  to  op- 
pofe  fuch  an    impetuous  Torrent  of  bad 
Fortune,  fummoned  feveral  of  the  Nobi- 
lity and  of  the  People  into  the  Square  of 
Cajiel  Nuo'vo,  which  was  the  royal  Habi- 
tation,  and  harrangued  them  with  thefe 
Words.  ''  I 
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"  I  APPEAL  to  God,  and  to  all  thole 
who  have  had  any  Intimacy  with  me,  if 
the  only  Reafon  for  which  I  defired  to  af- 
cend  the  Throne,  was  not  to  convince 
the  World  how  much  I  am  difpleafed  and 
affedled  with  the  tyrannical  Government  of 
my  Father  and  Grand-Father,  and  to 
recover  by  my  good  Adions  that  Love 
they  had  loH  by  their  fevere  Adminiftrati- 
on  :  The  ill  Fate  of  my  Family  has  not 
permitted  me  to  gather  this  Fruit,  much 
more  honourable  than  to  be  King  :  For  to 
reign,  often  depends  upon  Fortune  j  but  to 
be  a  King,  and  to  have  no  other  View  in 
being  fo  than  the  Good  of  the  Subjects, 
depends  only  on  perfonal  Virtue.  Our 
Affairs  are  now  reduced  into  a  very  narrow 
Compafs,  and  we  have  more  Reafon  to 
complain  that  we  have  loft  our  Kingdom 
thro' the  Infidelity  and  fhameful  Cowardice 
of  our  Officers  and  Armies,  than  our  Ene- 
mies to  boaft  they  have  gained  it  by  their 
own  Valour  ^  and  yet  I  fhould  not  be  defti.- 
tute  of  Hopes,  if  we  could  make  but  a  lit- 
tle Stand  J  for  the  King  of  Spaifiy  and  all 
the  Italian  Princes  are  preparing  to  come 
powerfully  to  our  Aid,  they  having  now 

opened 
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opened  their  Eyes,  and  bein^  convinced  oa 
what  they  had  not  before  confidered,  that 
the  Fire  which  has  broke  out  in  our  King- 
dom, if  not  extinguiflied  in  Time,  will 
alfo  extend  to  their  States.  For  my  Part 
I  don't  want  Courage  to  terminate  my 
Reign  and  Life  at  the  fame  Time,  with 
that  Glory  that  becomes  a  young  King, 
lineally  defcended  from  fo  long  a  Succef- 
fion  of  Kings,  and  the  Expediations  you 
have  hitherto  been  plcafed  to  entertain  6£ 
me.  But  as  this  cannot  be  attempted  with- 
out expofing  our  common  Country  to  very 
great  Dangers,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  giv^ 
Way  to  bad  Fortune,  and  conceal  my  Cou- 
rage and  Ardour,  than,  by  endeavouring  to 
preferve  the  Crown,  draw  thofe  Miferies 
on  my  People,  to  avoid  which  only,  I  de^- 
fired  to  reign  over  them.  I  advife  and 
in  treat  you  to  fend  and  agree  with  the 
King  of  France ;  and  that  you  may  do  it 
without  any  Prejudice  to  your  Honour,  I 
freely  abfolve  you  from  your  Homage,  and 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  which  a  few  Days 
fince  yon  took  to  me  :  This  I  counfel  you 
to  do,  that  by  your  Submiffion  and  Readi- 
nefs  to  receive  him  you  may  ftriyc  to  mitigate 

the 
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the  natural  haughty  Spirit  of  the  French. 
If  their  barbarous  Cuftoms  fliould  render 
their  Government  hateful,  fo  as  to  make 
you  wiili  for  my  Return,  I  fliall  be  at 
hand  to  aflifl:  you,  and  always  ready  to  ex- 
pofe  my  Life  in  any  dangerous  Enterprize. 
But  fliould  you  find  their  Admin iftratlon 
mild,  neither  this  City  or  Kingdom  fliall 
ever  receive  any  Difturbance  from  me : 
The  Felicity  of  my  People  will  afTuage  my 
Sujfferings,  and  I  fliall  receive  Hill  a  great- 
er Satisfad;ion  if  I  fliould  know  you  retain 
if^  Memory  that  neither  as  Prince  or  King 
I  ever  injured  any  one :  That  I  never 
gave  any  Marks  of  Avarice  or  Cruelty  : 
That  I  am  not  unfortunate  through  my 
Own,  but  by  my  Anceftors  Mifcondud: : 
That  I  am  determined  that  none  of  my 
Subjecfls  fhall  fuffer  for  any  Attempts  I 
might  make  to  preierve  or  recover  my 
Kingdom,  and  that  I  am  more  affeded  at 
lofing  the  Opportunity  of  mending  the 
Faults  of  my  Father  and  Grand-Father, 
than  at  the  Lofs  of  my  Authority  and  Roy- 
al State.  Tho'  an  Exile,  deprived  of  my 
Country  and  Kingdom,  I  fliall  not  think 
myfelf  entirely  miferable,  if  I  knew  you 
were  convinced   that  thefe   are   my  real 

Sen- 
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^-    D.  Sentiments,  and  were  perfuaded  I  fhould 
^^■^have  followed  the  Example  of  my  Great- 
Grandfather  old  Alfonfo^  and  not  that  of 
Ferdinando  and  this  laft  Alfonfo, 

This  Speech  could  not  fail  of  being 
heard  with  Compaffion,  and  drew  Tears 
from  many.  But  the  Name  of  the 
two  laft  Kings  was  fo  odious  to  all  the 
People  and  to  almoft  all  the  Nobility,  and 
fo  alluring  the  Delire  of  a  Fr^wf  A  Govern- 
.  ment,  that  the  Tumult  ftill  continued  as 
high  as  ever  j  and  as  foon  as  the  King  w^is 
retired  into  the  Caftle,  the  Mob  began  to 
pillage  his  Stables  in  the  Square,  an  Indig- 
nity he  could  not  fupport  :  Wherefore  he 
courageoufly,  with  a  few  Courtiers,  came 
out  to  ftop  them,  and  fuch  was  the  Refpedt 
paid,  tho'  by  a  rebellious  People,  to  the 
Majefty  of  a  Royal  Name,  that  they  all 
defifting  from  their  Plunder  retired  from 
the  Stables i  then  returning  into  the  Caftle 
he  ordered  all  the  Ships  in  the  Harbour 
to  be  funk  and  burnt,  that  they  might  not 
be  of  Ufe  to  the  Enemy. 


He 
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He  began  by  fome  Tokens  to  fufped: 
that   Five   Hundred  Genmi/i  Foot,   who  F.,Jinan- 
guarded  the  Caftle,  intended  to  make  him ^'^^^^^^g' 
a  Prifoner  j  wherefore  he  took  a  fudden  Kingdom. 
Refolution  to  make  them  a  Prefent  of  all 
the  Effects  that  were  repofited  therein,  and 
whilft  they  were  bufy  in  dividing  the  Ef- 
fed:s,   having  firfl   fet  at  Liberty   all  the 
Barons   who  efcaped  the  Cruelties  of  his 
Father    and    Grand-father,     except    the 
Prince  of  Roffano^  and  Count  Pepoli,  he 
went  out  thro'  the  Poftern,  on  board  the 
light  Gallies  that  waited  for  him  in  the 
Port.     He  was  accompanied  by  Don  Fe- 
derigOj  the  old  Queen  Confort  to  his  Grand- 
Father,  "Joanna  her  Daughter,  and  a  few 
Domeftics,  and  landed  in  the  lile  o^  Ifchia, 
called  by  the  Antients  Enaria^  thirty  Miles 
from  Naples^  repeating  often  the  Words  of 
the  Pfalmift,   till  he  loft  the  Sight  of  Na^ 
pies,    "  Vain  is  the  Watch  of  thofe  who 
guard  a  City  that  is  not  guarded  by* God." 
But  meeting  every  where  with  Difficulties, 
he  was  obliged  at  Ifchia  to  make  a  Trial  of 
his  own  Virtue,  as  alfo  of  the  Ingratitude 
and  Unfaithfulnefs  which  are  commonly 

met 
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^-  ^-  met  with  by  thofe  who  fufFer  under  the 
,  /-^-.'_  Frowns  of  Fortune  :  For  the  Governor 
of  the  Caflle  refufed  to  admit  him,  unlefs 
he  would  come  in  accompanied  only  by 
one  of  his  Followers.  He  agreed  to  it, 
but  had  no  fooner  entered  the  Gates  than 
he  feized  the  Governor,  with  fuch  Vio- 
lence, that  both  he  and  the  others  were 
fo  terrified  at  his  Fiercenefs,  and  the 
Imprefiion  of  Royal  Authority',  that  the 
King  foon  had  the  Governor  and  Caflle 
at  his  Devotion.  When  the  News  was 
fpread  of  the  King's  Flight,  every  one 
gave  way  as  to  a  moft  impetuous  Torrent 
to  the  fole  Fame  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and 
Firgimo  and  Count  Pitigiia^io,  with- 
out any  Refiftance,  v/ere  made  Prifoners 
at  the  Place  whither  they  had  retired  by 
Two  Hundred  Horfe  of  Lig?2fs  Regiment, 
tho'  they  had  with  them  Four  Hundred 
Men  at  Arms.  They  fubmitted,  partly 
apprehending  themfelves  comprized  in 
the  Pafs  which  their  Friends  advifed  them 
to  procure  from  the  King  ;  and  partly 
being  flruck  with  the  fame  Panic  as 
tlie  rell.      They  were  fent  Prifoners  to 

the 
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the  Caflle  of  Mondragone^    and  all  their  ^-    p* 
Equipages  and  People  were  plundered.      < — ^^^ 

In  the    mean    Time     the   Neapolitan  charh) 
Ambafladors,  fent  to  make  a  Tender   of  ^.f"/ 
their  City  to  the  King,  met  him  at  Ave?'- 
fa.     Charles  very  generouily  granted  them 
many   Privileges   and  Exemptions ;    and 
the  next   Day,  which  was  the  Twenty- 
firft   of    Feb7'uar\\  he    made  his    Entry 
into  Naples,  where  he  was  received  with 
fo  much  Joy  and  Applaufe,  that  it  would 
be    in  vain   to  attempt  the  Defcription  ; 
both  Sexes,  People  of  all  Ages,  Condi- 
•  tions  and  Factions,  joining  in  their  Ex- 
preffions  of  Satisfad:ion,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  Father  or  iirll:  Founder  of  their  City, 
without  excepting  thofe,  who,  themfelves 
or   their  Anceftors,  had  been  exalted  or 
benefited  by  the  Jlragonia?i  Family.     In 
this  joyful  Manner  they  all  accompanied 
him  to  the   Cathedral,  from  whence,  as 
he  was  not  in  PofTeilion  of  Cajlel  Nugvo, 
he    was   condudled   to   his    Quarters    in 
Ca/iel  Capuano,  the  old  Habitation   of  the 
"French  Kings.     The  Rapidity  and  won- 
derful Succefs  of  this  Expedition  furpalf- 

ed 
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ed  the  Example  of  'Julius  Ccejar.  Charles 
conquered  before  he  faw,  and  with  fo 
much  Eafe,  that  in  his  whole  Expedition 
he  was  under  no  Neceffity  of  fpreading 
a  Tent,  or  breaking  a  Lance  :  Many  alfo 
of  his  Expences  proved  needlefs,  for  his 
Fleet,  which  was  equipped  at  a  vail 
Charge,  toffed  about  and  fhattered  by 
Storms,  was  driven  to  the  Ifle  of  Cor^ 
fica,  and  did  not  arrive  on  the  Coafts  of 
the  Kingdom  till  Charles  was  Mafter  of 
Naples.  Such  were  the  EfFedts  of  inte- 
ftine  Broils,  which  fo  blinded  the  efla- 
blifhed  Wifdom  of  our  Princes,  that, 
with  the  highefl  Reproach  and  Deri- 
fion  of  the  Italian  Soldiers,  and  to  the 
very  great  Danger  and  Infamy  of  all,  a 
famous  and  powerful  Part  of  Italy  was 
alienated  from  the  Empire  of  the  Itali- 
ans to  the  Subjection  of  an  Vltramon- 
tane  Nation.  For  old  Fcrdinando,  tho' 
born  in  Spain,  yet  as  he  was  from, his 
Infancy  bred  up  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
been  either  King  or  Son  of  a  King,  and  all 
his  Children  and  Grand-Children,  being 
born  and  educated  at  Naples,  were  juflly 
deemed  Italians. 

The  End  of  the  Firjl  Book. 
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^.   D.  Combuftlon,  to  the  Detriment  of  many^ 
u— y.wt>ut  principally  of  him  who,  by  too  great  a 
Thirfl  after    Dominion,   had   raifed   and 
maintained  it,  diffufed  themfeh'es  in  other 
Parts  of  Italy.     For  though  it  had  been 
agreed,  while  the  King  of  France  was  at 
^  Florejtce^  that  he  lliould  keep  Pofleffion  of 
Tifa  till  the  Acquifition  of  Naples^  but 
that  the  Jurifdi(5lion  and  Revenues  fhould 
belong  to  the  Florentmes^  yet,  at  his  De- 
parture from  Florence,   he   had  made  no 
Provilion,  nor  left  any  Orders  for  the  Ob- 
fervation  of  fuch  an  Engagement,     The 
■      Pifans,  therefore,  finding  themfelves   fa- 
perfift  in   voured   by   the   French  CommifTary  and 
their  Re-  Qarrifon,  and  refolving  never  more  to  re- 
turn   under   the   Florentine  Government, 
had  turned  out  the  Officers  and   all  the 
Floreiitines  that  remained  in  the  Place,  im- 
prifoned   fome,   and   fdzed   on   all  their 
Goods  and  EfFed:s,  and    broke  out  into- 
•  downright  Rebellion,  both  in  Shew  and 
Fad:.      Then,  to  confirm  themfelves   in 
their  Revolt,  they  not  only  fent  AmbafTa- 
dors  to  the  King,  after  he  had  left  Florence^ 
to  recommend  to  him  the  Defence  of  their 
Caufe,    but,   refolving  to  ufe  their  utmoft 
Endeavours  to  obtain  Afijftance  wherever 

it 
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could  be  had,  fent,  immediately  on  their 
Rebellion,    others   to    Siena   and  Lucca ^ 
which  Cities,  being  very  great  Enemies  to 
the  Name  of  the  Florentines^  were  over- 
joyed to  hear  of  the  Tijan  Rebellion,  and 
therefore  joined   together   in    furnifhing 
them  with  a  Sum  of  Money,   and  the  Se- 
nefe  immediately   fent  them  fome  Horfe. 
The  Pifans  fent  AmbafTadors  alfoto  Venice, 
to  found  the  Mind  of  that  Senate,  by  whom 
they  were  favourably  received,  tho'  they  re- 
turned without  Hopes  of  Afliftance.      But 
their  greatefl  Expedations  were  from  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  not  doubting  but,  as  he 
had  been  the  principal  Author  of  their  Re- 
volt,  he  would    be  difpofed  to  maintain 
it.      LodovicOj  though   he  pretended   the 
contrary  to  the  Florentines,  fecretly  endea- 
voured to  animate  the  Pifans  by  enticing 
Motives  and  Offers,  and    privately   per- 
fuaded  the  Genoefe  to  furnifli   the   Pifans 
with  Arms,  and  to  fend  a  CommilTary  to 
Pifa  with  Three  Hundred  Soldiers. 

The  Genoefe,  on  account  of  their  great 

Enmity   to   the   Florentines,   which  arofe 

from   the  Difpleafure   which   they   con- 
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ceived  at  their  Acquifition  of  Pifa,  amd 
,from  the  Purchafe  which  they  made  after- 
wards  of  the  Port  of  Livorno  in  the  Time 
affift  the  of  their  Doge  Tomafo  Fregofo,  and  was,  in 
Pif&ni.  jj^g  j^^  Place,  increafed  when  the  Floren- 
tines wrefled  from  them  Pietra  Sa?ifa 
and  Sarzanaj  were  not  only  prepared  for 
fuch  an  Undertaking,  but  had  already  feized 
on  moft  of  the  Towns  which  the  Floren- 
tijies  pofTe/Ted  in  the  himigiana^  and  were 
now,  under  a  Pretext  of  the  King's  Let- 
ter obtained  for  the  Reftituticn  of  fomc 
confifcated  Goods,  intermeddling  in  the 
Affairs  of  Pietra  Sa?ita. 

The  Florentines  making  their  Com- 
plaint of  thefe  Proceedings  at  Milan,  the 
Duke  anfwercd,  that  by  Treaties  fubiift- 
ing  between  him  and  the  Gefioefe,  it  was 
not  in  his  Power  to  prohibit  them.  Yet 
he  endeavoured  to  fatisfy  them  with  fair 
•  Speeches;  and  while  he  amufed  them  with 
vain  Hopes,  ceafed  not  to  a(5l  a  quite  con- 
trary Part,  in  Hopes  that  if  Pifa  was  not 
recovered  by  the  Florentines,  he  might 
eafily  reduce  it  under  his  own  Dominion, 
which  he  moft  ardently  defired  on  account 
of  the  Quality  of  that  City,  and  the  Com- 

modioufnefs 
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of  its  Situation.  Nor  was  this  ambitious 
Defire  new  in  him,  but  began  as  far  back 
as  when  being  expelled  from  Milan^ 
foon  after  the  Death  of  his  Brother  Ga- 
leazz-o,  out  of  a  Jealcufy  v/hich  Madonna 
Bona,  Mother  and  Tutorefs  of  the  young 
Duke,  entertained  of  him,  he  refided  on 
the  Borders  of  the  'Pija7i  for  many  Months. 
He  had,  befides  this,  another  Motive  from 
remembering  that  'Pifa,  before  it  fell  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Florentines,  had  been  go- 
verned by.  Giovan  Gakazzo  Vifconte,  the 
iirft  Duke  of  Milan.  He  imagined,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  a  glorious  Atchieve- 
ment  to  recover  what  had  been  poiTefTed 
by  his  Anceftors,  and  he  flattered  himfelf 
that  he  could  pretend  fome  Colour  of 
Right,  as  if  it  had  not  been  lawful  for  Giov. 
Gakazzo  to  bequeath  by  Will  Pifi->  ac- 
quired indeed  by  him,  but  at  the  Expence, 
and  with  the  Forces  of  the  Dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan, to  Gabrielmaria,  his  natural  Son,  in 
prejudice  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan  his  Suc- 
ceflbrs.  The  Pifans,  not  content  with 
freeing  their  City  from  Subjedion  to  the 
Florentines,  were  follicitous  to  get  into  their 
PofTeflion  the  Towns  in  the  Territory  of 
S3  P/>, 
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A.  D.  Pija,  which  almofl  all  of  them,  as  is  ufua 
y^^i,'_  in  fuch  Cafes,  following  the  Authority  of 
the  Capital,  received  the  Pifaii  Commif- 
faries  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  Florentines  at  firfl  making  no  Oppo- 
fition,  becaufe  they  were  employed  on  Af- 
fairs of  greater  Moment,  as  they  had  not 
yet  compounded  Matters  with  the  King, 
and  expedled,  that,  after  his  Departure  from 
Florence^  he  would  take  Care,  as  he  had 
obliged  himfelf  by  a  public  and  folemn 
Oath,    to   redrefs   thefe    Diforders.     But 

The?/-  ^^-^'^     ^^^y    ^^^^    ^^^^t    ^"^^    delayed    the 
Jans  recc- Repriedy^  they  fent  out  their  Troops,  an4 

ver  their 

Terricory  partly   by  Force,    partly   by   Agreement, 
recovered  all  that  had  been  feized,  except 
Cafcina^  Puti,  and  Vicopifano^  into  which 
Towns  the  Pifaus^  not  being  fufficient  to 
make  Reiiitance  every  where,   had  with-^ 
drawn  their  Forces.     Charles  inwardly  was 
Charles    not   difplcafcd   with  thefe  Proceedings  of 
*'^s°the'  ^^^  Fija7is^  whofe  Caufe  was  openly  fa- 
Rebellion  voured  by   many  in  his  Court,  fome  in- 
duced out  of  Compaffion,  from  an  Im- 
preffion  made  before  on  the  Courtiers  of 
their  fevere  Treatment,  and  others  in  Op- 
pofition  to  the  Cardinal  of  ^t,  Malo,  who 

appeared 
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appeared  to  favour  the  Florentines.  But  ^-  ^• 
above  all  the  Senefchal  of  Beancaire,  cor-t^J^ 
rupted  with  Money  by  the  P/Jam,  but 
much  more  becaufe  he  could  not  bear  to 
fee  the  exorbitant  Grandeur  of  the  Cardi- 
dinal,  took  Occafion,  according  to  the 
•Changes  which  happen  in  Courts,  to  dif- 
agree  with  the  Cardinal,  from  the  fame 
Motive  which  had  before  prompted  him 
to  promote  his  Interefl:  that  he  might  have 
him  for  an  AiTociate  in  the  DeprefTion  of 
others.  This  Party,  not  having  the  Regard 
due  to  the  Honour  and  Faith  of  a  great 
King,  reprefented  to  him  that  it  was  more 
for  his  Advantage  to  keep  the  F/ore?iihies 
under  this  Diftrefs,  and  to  preferve  the 
Pifafts  in  their  prefent  State,  at  leafl  till  he 
had  acquired  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
ThePerfualions  of  thofeMen  prevailed  with 
him  ;  and,  purfuant  to  this  Advice,  Charles 
laboured  to  feed  both  Parties  with  various 
Hopes,  and  before  he  left  Rome  had  the 
Florentine  AmbafTadors  introduced  to  him, 
that^they  might  hear  in  his  Prefence  the 
Complaints  which  the  Pifa?is  had  to 
make  againil  them. 

S  4     '  BURGUNDIO 
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BuRGUNDio  LoLO,  a  Citizen  of  Pifa^ 
Lola's      and  an  Advocate  of  the  Confiftory  in  the 

Speech  in  i     •    /- 

favour  of  Court  01  Rome,  was  their  Orator.  He  moil 
thePi/ans.  bitterly  complained,  "  That  the  Flore??- 
tifies  had  kept  the  Pifans  in  an  unjuft 
and  cruel  Slavery  for  Eighty  Years  :  That 
their  City,  which  with  many  glorious  Vicr- 
tories  had  extended  its  Empire  as  far  as  the 
Eaftern  Parts,  and  had  been  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  and  magnificent  Cities  in  all  Italy, 
was  now  by  the  Cruelty  and  Avarice  of  the 
Florentines  reduced  to  the  utmofl  Defolati- 
tion  :  That  it  was  almofl  deflitute  of  In- 
habitants, becaufe  the  greater  Part  of  the 
Citizens,  not  being  able  to  bear  fo  heavy  a 
Yoke,  had,  of  their  own  Accord,  abandon- 
ed Pija  J  and  that  they  had  taken  the  moil 
prudent  Refolution,  was  demonflrated  by 
the  Miferies  of  thofe  whom  Love  to  their 
native  Country  had  kept  at  Home  :  That 
by  the  heavy  public  Taxes,  and  the  pri- 
vate Extortions  of  the  Florentines,  they 
were  fpoiled  of  almofl  all  their  Subllance, 
and  had  no  Way  to  fupport  themfelves,  be- 
caufe, by  an  unparallelled  Inhumanity  and 
Jnjufdce,  they  had  been  prohibited  to  ex- 

ercife 
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fifcife  Merchandifing,  or  Arts  of  any  Kind  '^'   ^' 
except    mechanic,    and    were    excluded  v^ 
from  all  Poils  and  Offices  in  the  Florentine 
Dominions,  even  thofe  into  which  Strang- 
ers were  admitted  :    That  their  Oppref- 
fors   were   determined    to    deftroy  their 
Name,  and  extirpate  their  Race  from  the 
Pace  of  the  Earth :    To  compafs  which 
they  had   purpofely  omitted   keeping  up 
the  Dikes,  and   cleanfing  the  Ditches  in 
their  Territory  j  a   Thing  ever  carefully 
attended   to  when  they   were  their  own 
Mafters,  as  it  would   have  been  otherwife 
impoffible  to  have  prevented  every  Year 
that  raging  Sicknefs  with  which  they  are 
now  afflided,  the  Ground  lying  low,  and 
fubjed:   to   frequent   Inundations.      This 
Manner  of  Governing  had  occafioned  in  all 
Parts  the  Ruin  of  beautiful  Churches,  Pa- 
laces, and  private  and  public  Edifices,  erec- 
ted by  their  Anceftors  with  Magnificence 
and  vail  Coil  :    That  it  was  no  Difgrace 
to  ancient  and  renowned  Cities,  if  after  a 
Series  of  many  Ages  they  fell  at  lafl  into 
Slavery  3  for  it  was  by  Fate  ordained  that 
all    Things  in   this  World   ihould  fuffer 
Change :    Therefore   the    Remembrance 

of 
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of  their  Nobility  and  Grandeur  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  excited  the  Compaffion  than 
the  Rage  of  their  Conquerors,  efpecially 
as  every  one  ought  to  refled:,  that  the  fame 
ill  Fortune  may,  nay  muft  fome  time  or 
other,  bring  all  Cities  and  Empires  to  an 
End.  But  the  TlorentineSy  far  from  acting 
on  fuch  Principles,  have  fo  inhumanly  har- 
ralTed  the  Pifa?2Sj  that,  notable  any  longer  to 
bear  fo  heavy  a  Yoke,  they  are  determined  to 
a  Man  to  quit  their  Country,  or  lay  down 
their  Lives,  fooner  than  return  under  fo 
iniquitous,  fo  impious  a  Govei-nment.  He 
then  deiired  with  Tears  (which  he  begged 
his  Majefty  would  look  on  as  the  Tears  of 
all  the  Pija'fis  poured  out  in  Floods)  hum- 
bly proilrated  at  his  Feet,  that  he  would 
recolle(5t  with  how  much  Piety  and  Juftice 
he  had  reftored  the  Pifans  to  their  Liberty, 
fo  long  unjuftly  invaded  5  and  that,  as  be- 
came a  refolute  and  magnanimous  Prince, 
he  would  preferve  the  invaluable  Benefit  he 
had  procured,  and  chufe  rather  the  Name 
of  Father  and  Redemer  of  their  City,  than, 
by  delivering  them  up  to  a  detefled  Slave- 
ry, that  of  Minifter  of  the  Rapacioufnefs 
and  Cruelty  of  the  Florentines. 

To 
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To  this  Accufatlon  Fra?icefco  SG4erImy 
then  Bifliop  of  Voltcrra,  and  afterwards  ^^^*^;;^°^ 
Cardinal,   one  of  the  Florentine  Ambaffa-/»«f  Am- 
dors,  replied  with  no  lefs  Vehemence,  and^^^^  °^° 
endeavoured  to  prove.  That  the  Title  of 
the  Florentines  to  P//2z  was  good  and  legal; 
He  faid,  they  had  purchafed  it,  in  the  Year 
1404,  of  Gabriello  Maria  Vijconti^  the  then 
lawful  PoiTeffor  :  That  the  Florentines  had 
no  fooner  taken  Pofleffion,  than  the  Pifans 
by  Violence  expelled  them,  and  put  them, 
under  the  Neceffity  of  undertaking  a  long 
War,   the  End   of  which  proved  as  fuc- 
cefsful  as  the  Caufe  was  juil:,  nor  lefs  glo- 
rious to  the  Florentines  for  their  Mildnefs 
than  Vidory :    For  when  it  was  in  their 
Power  to  let  them   perifli  with  Hunger, 
their  Troops  entered  the  Town  more  load- 
ed with  Proviiions  than  Arms  :    That  the 
pifans  had  never  made  any  great  Figure  on 
the  Continent  :    They  had  not  been  able 
to  conquer  even  the  petty  State  of  Lucca, 
which  lay  fo  near  them,  but  were  always 
flraitened  within  a  very  narrow  Compafs  of 
Land.     As  for  their  maritime  Power,  it 
had  been  of  no  Duration :   For  by  divine 

Juftice 
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Juftice,  inflided  on  them  for  their  manifold 
Sins,  infamous  Deeds,  and  continued  in- 
teftine  Divifions,  long  before  Pija  was 
bought  by  the  Fhrentines^  it  was  fallen 
from  its  Grandeur  and  Riches,  depopulat- 
ed, and  become  fo  weak,  that  one  Jacopo 
Appiano^  a  mean  Scrivener  of  the  Territo- 
ry of  Fifa^  had  found  Means  to  make 
himfelf  Lord  of  it;  and,  after  enjoying  for 
feveral  Years  an  abfolute  Dominion,  left  it 
as  an  Inheritance  to  his  Children  :  That 
very  little  Advantage  accrued  to  the  Re- 
public from  that  City,  which  was  only  con- 
venient, as  being  near  the  Sea  ;  for  the 
Revenues  were  inconfiderable,  and  the 
Cuftoms  fo  fmall  and  trifling,  that  they 
hardly  exceeded  the  ncceflary  Expences  ; 
and  the  moil  that  was  colleded  was  from 
foreign  Traders,  and  by  the  Advantage  of 
the  Port  of  Livorno  :  Nor  were  the  Citi- 
zens of  Fifa  excluded  from  Trade,  civil 
Arts,  or  Employments  more  than  any  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  other  Cities  of  their 
Dominion,  who  thought  themfelves  hap- 
py under  a  moderate  and  mild  Govern- 
ment, and  defired  not  to  change  Mafters, 
becaufe  they  had  not  the  Arrogance  and 

the 
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the  Obftinacy  fo  natural  to  the  Pifa?zSj  that 
their  Perfidioufnefs  was  become  a  ftand- 
ing  Proverb  all  over  Tufcafiy.  If,  after  they 
were  conquered,  many  voluntarily  and  haf- 
tily  abandoned  their  Country,  that  muft  be 
attributed  to  their  Pride,  which  would  not 
permit  them  to  accommodate  their  Spirits 
to  their  Strength  and  their  Fortune,  and 
not  to  the  Adminiftration,  which  was  ever 
jufl:  and  mild  :  Nor  was  P//^,  under  the 
Florentines^  diminilhed  in  Riches  or  Inha- 
bitants :  On  the  contrary,  the  Republic 
had,  at  a  vafl  Expence,  regained  the  Port 
oiLivorno,  without  which  that  City  would 
have  been  deprived  of  all  Conveniences 
and  Emoluments  ;  and  by  making  Pifa 
an  Univeriity  for  the  public  Study  of  all 
(he  Sciences,  by  continually  taking  Care 
of  the  Ditches,  and  by  many  other  Ways 
endeavoured  to  increafe  the  Inhabitants. 
The  Truth  of  this  was  fo  notorious  that 
no  falfe  Complaints  or  Calumnies  were 
capable  of  obfcuring  it.  None  found  Fault 
with  any  one  for  defiring  to  mend  his  For- 
tune J  but  then  it  was  the  Duty  of  every 
one  to  bear  with  Patience  what  his  Fate 
bad  allotted  him:  Otherwife  all  Sovereign- 
ties 
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-A-  D.  ties  and  Empires  would  be  thrown  ini6 
^..J^I,^  Confufion,  by  making  it  lawful  for  every 
Subjed  to  endeavour  to  fet  himfelf  free. 
The  Florentines^  he  faid,  did  not  think  it 
neceffary  to  take  the  Pains  to  dired  Charles 
the  moft  Chriftian  King  of  France  how  to 
a6t  accordi77g  to  his  Duty  in  this  Affair,  for 
they  aflured  themfelves,  from  his  confum- 
mate  Wifdom  and  Juftice,  that  he  would 
not  fuifer  himfelf  to  be  influenced  by  fuch 
vain  Complaints  and  Calumnies,  but  would 
put  himfelf  in  Mind  of  what  he  had  pro- 
mifed  before  his  Army  v/as  received,  into 
P//2?,  and  what  he  had  fo  folemnly  fwore 
in  Florence^  confidering  that  the  greater 
and  more  powerful  a  King  is,  the  more 
glorious  it  will  be  for  him  to  employ  his 
Power  for  the  Prefervation  of  Faith  and 
Juftice. 

King  of  It  was  manlfefl  that  Charles  lent  a  more 
^oyj'g^jh^e  favourable  Ear  to  the  Pijans^  and  for  their 
Pifans.  Benefit  defired  that  there  fhould  be  either 
a  Sufpenfion  of  Arms  till  the  Neapolitan 
War  was  finifhed,  or  that  till  fuch  Time  the 
Florentines  would  eonfent  to  have  all  the 
Fijan  Territory  put  into  his  Hands,  affur- 

ing 
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ing  them  that,  as  foon  as  he  was  pofTeft  of  ^-  D. 
NapleSy  he  would  without  Delay  execute  ,^.11^ 
all  he  had  ftipulated  at  Florence.  But  the 
Florentines^  who  now  diftrufted  every 
Thing  the  King  faid,  conftantly  re- 
fufed  both  thefe  Expedients,  and  inMed 
with  great  Earneftnefs  on  the  Perfor- 
mance of  his  Promifes. 

Charles,  to  make  a  Shew  as  if  he  de- 
iigned  to  content  them,  but  with  a  real  In- 
tent to  get  out  of  them  Seventy  Thoufand 
Ducats  before  the  due  Time  of  Payment^ 
when  he  departed  from  Rome^  fent  the 
Cardinal  of  ^t.  Malo  to  Florence^  pretend- 
ing to  the  Florentines  that  he  had  given 
him  a  Commiflion  to  grant  Satisfadlion  for 
their  Demands,  but  gave  him  private  In- 
ftrudtions  to  feed  them  with  Plopes  till  he 
had  got  the  Money,  and  then  at  lart: 
to  leave  Things  in  the  fame  Situation  as  he 
found  them.  The  Florentines^  tho'  ftrong- 
!y  fufpicious  of  the  French^  yet  paid  Forty 
Thoufand  Ducats,  of  which  the  Term  of 
Payment  was  nearly  expired  ;  and  the 
Cardinal,  as  foon  as  he  had  received  the 
Money,  went  to  Fija,  promifmg  to  reftore 

to 
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to  the  Florentines  the  PoiTeflion  of  that 
,  City,  but  returned  without  Effed:,  ailedg- 
ing  for  his  Excufe  that  he  had  found  the 
Pifans  fo  obflinate  that  his  Authority  was 
rot  fufficient  to  difpofe  them,  and  he  had 
no  Power  to  conftrain  them,  becaufe  he 
had  reeeived  no  fuch  Commiflion  from 
the  King,  and  that  it  did  no  way  become 
him,  who  was  a  Prieft,  to  take  any  Refo- 
lution  from  which  might  refult  an  Effufion 
of  Chriftian  Blood.  He  took  Care,  how- 
ever, to  put  freili  Troops  into  the  new 
Citadel,  and  would  have  done  the  fame  in 
the  old  Citadel,  had  the  Pifans  confented 
to  it.  The  Spirits  and  Forces  of  thefe 
People  increafed  every  Day,  for  the  Duke 
oi  Milan  judging  it  neceflary  that  there 
fhould  be  a  larger  Garrifon  in  Pifa^  and  a 
Commander  of  fome  Experience  and  Va- 
LoJovico  lour,  fent  thither  Lucio  Malvezzo  with  a 
Forces  to  Reinforcement  of  Troops,  though  with 
Pi/»'  his  ufual  Arts  covering  himfelf  with  the 
Name  of  the  Genoefe :  And  embracing  all 
Occafions  of  fomenting  the  Troubles  of 
the  Flore?2tineSy  that  it  might  be  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  attack  the  Pifans^  be 
joined  with  the   Scnefe   in  hiring  Jacopo . 

dAppiano 
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d'Appiano  Lord  oi  Piombino^  and  Giovanni 
Savello  to  give  them  Courage  for  main- 
taining Montepulciano^  which  Town  hav- 
ing lately  revolted  from  the  Florentines  to 
the  Sc7i':Je  was  received  by  them  without 
any  Regard  to  the  Confederacy  fubfifiing 
between  the  two  Commonwealths. 


A  T  this  Tundlare  the  Florentines  were  „,  „, 
under  no  lels  Anxiety  and  Concern  on  ac-  rentinet 
count    of   their     intefline     Commotions.  ""^^Z 

T->  •  r      1       1  under 

For,  in  order  to  fettle  the  Government  of  theirForm 
the  Republic  on  a  new  Foundation,  thev°^  ^°'  , 

_  ^  ^  '  ^  vernment, 

had,  immediately  after  the  Departure  of 
the  King  from  Florence^  held  a  Parliament, 
which,  according  to  their  antient  Cufl:om> 
is  an  Affembly  of  the  whole  Body  of  the 
Citizens,  in  the  Square  of  the  public  Pa- 
lace, where  every  one  freely  and  openly 
fpoke  his  Sentiments  on  Matters  propofcd 
by  the  chief  Magistrates,  and  had  confli- 
tuted  a  Kind  of  Polity  which,  under  the 
Name  of  popular  Government,  tended  in 
many  Refpeds  rather  to  put  the  Power  in 
the  Hands  of  a  Few  than  to  leave  it  free 
for  univerfal  Participation.  This  creating 
Uneafinefs  in  many  of  the  Citizens,  who 
Vol.  I.  T  had 
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^-  D.  had  propofed  to  themfelves  a  greater  Lati- 
^Ji^^^tude,  and  the  private  Ambition  of  fome 
of  the  principipal  Citizens  concurring  in 
the  fame  View,  it  had  been  neceffary  ta 
enter  on  a  new  Debate  concerning  the 
Form  of  Government ;  on  which  as  the 
principal  Magiftrates,  and  mofl  creditable 
Perfons  were  one  Day  confulting,  Pagol* 
Antonio  ^oderini,  a  knov^ing  and  very  re- 
putable Citizen,  made  a  Speech,  as  we 
have  heard,  in  Subilance  as  follows. 

"It  would  certainly  be  very  eafy,  mofl 
Soderims  worthy  Ciuzcns,  to  demonflrate  that  the 
^^f"g  jjjg  Writers  on  civil  Affairs  have  not  been  fo 
Magiftra-  free  of  their  Praifes  on  a  popular  Govern- 
rLv.    ''nientas  on  that  of  a  fingle  Prince,  or  one 
under  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Nobles : 
Yet  as  the  Defire  of  Liberty  is  of  long, 
ftanding,  and  in  a  manner  natural  in  this- 
City,  and  the  Conditions  of  the   Citizens 
fuited  to  Equality,  a  very  neceilaiy  Foun- 
dation of  popular  Governments,  it  ought, 
doubtlefs,  to  be  preferred  by  us  before  all 
others.     But  this  Difpute  might  feem  fu- 
perfiuous,  fince,  in  all  the  Confultations 
that  have  been  held  for  fome  Days  paft, 

it 
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it  has  been  always  determined,  by  uni- 
verfal  Confent,  that  the  City  fliould  be  go- 
verned in  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  People.  But  the  Diverlity  of  O- 
pinions  arifes  from  hence,  that  fome  Per- 
fons  would  freely  accede  in  the  Regulation 
of  the  Parliament  to  thofe  Forms  of  a  Re- 
public by  which  this  City  was  governed 
before  its  Liberty  was  opprefTcd  by  the 
Family  pf  the  Medici  ;  others,  of  which 
Number  I  confefs  myfelf  to  be  one,  judg- 
ing that  a  Government  fo  regulated  has  in 
many  Refpefts  rather  the  Name  than  the 
Effeds  of  a  popular  Government,  and  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  Accidents  which  have 
frequendy  refulted  from  the  like  Govern- 
ments, defire  a  more  perfect  Form,  and 
fuch  as  is  adapted  to  preferve  the  Harmony 
and  Security  of  the  Citizens ;  Bleffings 
which  neither  Reafon,  nor  Experience  of 
Times  paft  will  fuffer  us  to  expedt  in  this 
City,  unlefs  under  a  Government  entirely 
depending  on  the  Power  of  the  People; 
but  that  Power  muft  be  reduced  under  due 
Order  and  Regulation,  which  confifts 
principally  in  two  fundamental  Points  • 
The  firil  is,  that  all  Places  of  Honour  and 
T  2  Profit, 
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Profit,  both  in  the  City  and  throughout 
its  Dominions,  be  from  Time  to  Time 
beftowed  by  a  general  Council  of  all  thofe 
who  are  by  our  Laws  qualified  for  a  Share 
in  the  Government  i  and  no  new  Laws  to 
pafs  without  the  Approbation  of  this  Coun- 
cil. Hence,  as  it  will  not  be  in  the  Power 
of  private  Citizens,  or  any  particular  Con- 
fpiracy,  or  fecret  Intelligence,,  to  beftow 
Places  of  Dignity  and  Authority,  fo  none 
will  be  excluded  from  them  by  the  Paf- 
Hons,  or  at  the  Pleafure  of  others,  but 
they  will  be  diflributed  according  to 
the  good  Qualities  and  Deferts  of  Men  ^ 
whence  it  will  be  the  Care  of  every  one, 
by  Virtue  and  good  Manners,  and  by  ren- 
dering himfelf  ufeful  both  in  a  public  and 
private  Capacity,  to  open  himfelf  a  Way 
to  Honours  ^  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
Pcrfon  will  think  himfelf  obliged  to  ab- 
flain  from  Vices,  and  doing  Mifchief  to 
others,  and,  in  iliort,  from  all  fuch  xAdions 
as  will  render  him  odious  in  a  well  regulated 
City  J  nor  v/ill  it  be  in  the  Power  of  One 
or  a  Few,  by  new  Laws,  and  with  the 
Authority  of  the  Magiftracy,  to  introduce 
another  Government,  becaufe  he  can  make 

RO 
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iTO  Alteration  in  the  prefcnt  without  the  ^'    ^• 

Confentofthe  Univei*fal  Council. Thci    ^  ' 

fecond  fundamental  Point  is,  that  Refo- 
lutions  of  Importance,  that  is,  fuch  as 
concern  Peace  or  War,  the  Examination 
of  new  Laws,  and,  in  general,  all  Tilings 
neceflary  to  the  Adminiflration  of  fuch  a 
City  and  Dominion,  be  debated  by  Ma- 
giftrat^s  particularly  appointed  to  thofe 
Charges,  and  by  a  mor-e  felecft  Council  of 
prudent  and  experienced  Citizens;  deputed 
by  the  popular  Council.  For  the  Know- 
ledge of  State  Aifairs  not  falling  within 
the  Capacity  of  every  one's  Underflanding, 
it  is  neceflary  that  they  fhouid  be  managed 
by  fuch  as  are  equal  to  the  Charge.  Be- 
lides,  fu-ch  Matters  ofte^n  require  Difpatcli 
and  Secrecy,  and  therefore  cannot  .come 
under  the  Confultations  or  Refolutions  of 
the  Multitude.  Nor  is  it  neceflary  for  the 
Prefervation  of  Liberty  that  fuch  Affairs 
fliould  be  debated  in  very  large  AfTem- 
blies ;  for  Liberty  remains  fecure  while 
the  Diflributicn  of  Ofiices,  and  enacting 
new  Laws  depen-d  on  univerfal  Confent. 
Provifion  then  being  made  with  relation  to 
tiiefe  two  Points,  the  Government  becprnes 
T  3  truly 
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^-  ^'  truly  popular,  the  Liberty  of  the  City  well 
,^^^£i^.founr!ed,  and  the  laudable  Form  of  the 
Republic  lixed  and  durable.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  other  Requifites  which  tend 
to  make  the  Government  of  which  we 
have  been  fpeaking  more  perfedl,  but 
may  more  properly  be  deferred  till  another 
Opportunity,  that  we  may  avoid  too  much 
perplexing  at  firft  the  Minds  of  Men  ftill 
labouring  under  Doubts  and  Jealoufies 
from  the  Memory  of  the  late  Tyranny, 
and  who,  not  being  accuflomed  to  debate 
on  free  Governments,  cannot  thoroughly 
underftand  what  Refolutions  it  may  be  ne- 
celfary  to  take  for  the  Prefervation  of  Li- 
berty. There  are  alfo  fome  Particulars, 
which  being  of  lefs  Moment  may  fafely  be 
deferred  to  a  more  convenient  Seafon,  and. 
a  more  favourable  Opportunity.  The 
Citizens  will  be  miOre  and  more  in  Love 
with  this  Form  of  a  Republic,  and  being 
by  every  Day's  Experience  rendered  more 
capable  of  knowing  the  Truth  will  defire 
to  have  the  Government  continually  po-- 
lifhed,  and  brought  to  entire  Perfeftion, 
In  the  mean  time  it  vv^ill  fupport  itfelf  by 
the  two  fundamental    Props    aforefaid  -, 
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and  how  eafiiy  thefe  may  be  provided,  and 
the  Advantages  they  v^'ill  produce,  is  not 
only  demonftrable  by  many  Reafons,  but 
will  appear  mofl  evidently  by  Example. 
For  as  to  the  Government  of  the  Venetians^ 
though  it  belongs  only  to  the  Nobles,  yet 
thefe  Nobles  are  no  other  than  private 
Citizens,  and  are  fo  numerous,  and  of 
fuch  different  Qualities  and  Conditions, 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  to  partake  in  a 
great  meafure  of  a  popular  Form  of  Ad- 
minifcration,  and  that  it  may  in  many  Par- 
ticulars be  imitated  by  us :  And  yet  it  is 
founded  chiefly  on  thofe  two  Bafes,  on 
which  that  Republic  has  for  fo  many 
Ages  preferved,  together  with  its  Liberties, 
Union,  and  civil  Concord,  and  is  advanced 
to  fo  great  a  Height  of  Glory  and  Grandeur. 
Nor  has  the  Union  of  the  Venetians  pro- 
ceeded from  their  Situation,  as  many  ima- 
gine ;  for  in  that  Situation  may  pofTibly 
arife,  and  fometimes  have  actually  arifen. 
Contentions  and  Seditions  ;  but  a  Form  of 
Government  fo  well  modelled,  and  fo  well 
proportioned  in  all  its  Parts,  could  never 
fail  of  producing  fuch  precious  and  ad-- 
niirable  Effects.  Neither  ought  we  to  be 
T  4  lefs 
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^-  D.  lefs  moved  by  our  own  than  by  foreign 
^^^  ^Examples,  but  then  we  are  to  confider 
them  in  a  contiary  Light,  for  our  City 
had  never  a  Form  of  Government  hke  to 
this,  which  has  been  the  Caufe  that  our 
Conftitution  has  been  always  fubjed  to 
frequent  Changes,  fometimes  trampled  on 
by  the  Violence  of  Tyrannies,  at  others  fuf- 
fering  terrible  Breaches  from  the  ambitious 
and  covetous  Contentions  of  a  Few,  and 
fometimes  Ihaken  and  endangered  by  the 
unbridled  Licentioufnefs  of  the  Multitude. 
And  whereas  Cities  were  built  for  the 
Quiet,  and  KappyLiving  of  the  Inhabitants, 
the  Fruits  of  our>  Governments,  our  Hap- 
pinefs,  our  Repofe,  have  been  Confifca- 
tions  of  Goods,  Banilliments,  and  Behead- 
ings of  our  miferable  Citizens.  The  Re- 
gulations introduced  into  the  Parliament 
differ  not  from  thofe  of  former  Times  in 
this  City,  which  produced  nothing  but 
Contentions  and  Calamities,  and  after  in- 
finite Vexations,  both  public  and  private, 
at  lafl:  ended  in  Tyrannies,  Thefe  and  no 
other  were  the  Caufes  that  of  old  moved 
the  Duke  of  Athens  to  opprefs  the  Liberty 
of  our  Anceftorsi    encouraged  by  thefe 

^lone 
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filone  Cofimo  de  Medici^  in  later  Times, 
llibverted  our  Freedom.  Nor  does  it  de- 
ferve  our  Wonder,  for  when  the  Dilpofal 
of  Offices,  and  the  Enacting  of  Laws  are 
daily  tranfadted  without  Need  of  the  com- 
mon Confent,  but  depend  on  the  Will  of  a 
leiTer  Number,  the  Citizens,  in  fuch  a  Si- 
tuation, will  be  no  longer  intent  on  pro* 
moting  the  Good  of  the  Public,  but  to 
gratify  their  Delires  and  private  Ends,  Par- 
ties will  arife  and  particular  Combinations, 
followed  by  Divilions  of  the  whole  City, 
the  Plague  and  moft  certain  Deftrudtion  of 
all  Republics  and  Empires.  How  much 
more  prudent  then  is  it  to  avoid  thofe 
Forms  of  Governments  which,  from  Rea- 
fon  and  Example  among  ourfelves,  we  may 
be  allured  are  pernicious,  and  to  embrace 
fuch  as,  by  Reafon  and  Example  of 
others,  we  may  be  fatisfied  are  falutary  and 
happy  !  For  the  meer  Force  of  Truth 
obliges  me  to  fay  that,  in  our  City,  a  Go- 
vernment, conftituted  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
that  a  few"  Citizens  Ihall  be  invefled  with 
an  immoderate  Authority,  will  be  a  Go- 
vernment of  a  few  Tyrants,  who  will  be 
fo  much   more  ncrnicious  than  a  finde 

Tyrant, 
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Tyrant,  as  an  Evil  becomes  greater  and 
,  does  more  Mifchief  the  more  it  is  multi- 
plied. And,  if  there  were  no  other  Caufes, 
the  Difference  of  Opinions,  with  the  Am- 
bition and  various  Defires  of  Men,  would 
not  afford  any  Hopes  of  a  lafting  Agree- 
nienti  and  Difcord,  which  is  highly  perni- 
cious at  all  Times,  would  be  more  fo 
in  the  prefent  Jundure,  when  you  have 
fent  into  Exile  fo  powerful  a  Citizen,  are 
deprived  of  fo  important  a  Part  of  your 
State,  and  when  all  Italy  is  in  the  greatefl 
Danger  from  a  foreign  Army  within  its 
Bowels.  It  has  been  very  rarely,  and  per- 
haps never  abfolutely  in-the  Power  of  the 
whole  City  to  regulate  itfelf  according  to 
its  Difcretion  ;  but  lince  by  the  divine  Fa- 
vour you  have  Power  now  put  into  your 
Hands,  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  not,  to 
your  own  infinite  Prejudice,  and  to  the 
eternal  Dif^race  of  the  Florentine  Prudence 
!ofe  the  Opportunity  of  laying  the  Founda 
tion  of  a  free  Government,  fo  well  regu- 
lated, as  not  only  to  render  yourfelves  hap- 
py while  it  lalls,  but  to  promife  you  its 
Perpetuity,  and  to  leave  for  an  Inheritance 
to  your  Children  and  Pofterity  fuch  a  Trea- 

fure. 
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fure,  and  fuch  a  Happinefs,  as  neither  yoa 
nor  your  Progenitors  ever  pofiliTed  or 
knew."  Such  was  the  Speech  of  Pagol' 
Antonio,  to  which  Giiid'  Antonio  Vcfpucci^ 
a  famous  Lawyer,  and  a  Man  of  bright 
Parts,  and  of  fingular  Dexterity,  made  the 
following  Reply ; 

*'  If  a  Government,  moft  worthy  Citi-  Anfwer  of 
zens,  modelled  according  to  the  Form  pro-^^'^^'-^  ;/^}] 
pofed  by  Pagol'  Antotiio  Soderini,  could/af". 
produce  the  delired  EfFed:s  with  the  fame 
Eafe  as  is  delineated,  he  muft  certainly  be 
a  Man  of  a  very  corrupt  Tafle,  whoiliould 
defire  any  other  Government  in  our  Coun- 
try J  he  would  be  a  very  bad  Citizen,  who 
was  not  ardently  in  Love  with  the  Form 
of  a  Republic,  in  which  Virtue,  Merit,  and 
Worth  were  the  chief  Recommendations 
to  Notice  and  Honour,  But  I  cannot 
comprehend  what  Grounds  we  have  to 
hope  that  a  Government  wholly  placed  in 
the  People  will  produce  fjch  great  Benefits. 
I  know  well  what  Reafon  teaches, 
what  Experience  fliews,  and  what  the 
Authority  of  able  Men  confirms,  that  in  fo 
great  a  Multitude  there  are  not  to  be  found 

(hat 
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that  Prudence,  that  Experience,  and  that 
Order  from  which  we  can  promife  our- 
felves  that  the  Knowing  fhall  be  preferred 
tojhQ  Ignorant,  good  Men  to  bad,  Men  of 
Experience  to  fueh  as  never  had  the  Ma- 
nagement of  any  Bufinefs.  For  as  from 
a  Judge  of  no  Skill  or  Capacity  we  can  ex- 
pedl  no  righteous  Sentence,  fo  from  a 
People  full  of  Confufion  and  Ignorance 
cannot  be  hoped,  unlels  it  be  by  Chance, 
any  prudent  or  reafonable  Choice  or  Re-^ 
folution.  And  can  we  believe  that  in 
public  Governments  what  can  hardly  be 
discerned  by  wife  Men,  who  mind  no  o- 
ther  Bufinefs,  (hould  be  known  and  diflin- 
guiihed  by  an  unfkilful  and  unexperienced 
Multitude,  compofed  of  Perfons  of  fo  great 
a  Variety  of  Talents,  Conditions  and  Cuf- 
toms,  and  Men  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
Bufinefs  of  their  particular  Callings  ?  Not 
to  mention  that  the  immoderate  Conceit 
which  every  one  will  have  of  himfelf,  will 
excite  them  all  to  the  Defire  of  Honours. 
Nor  will  Men  be  content  in  a  popular  Go- 
vernment with  acquiring  the  honourabl® 
Benefits  of  Liberty,  but  will  all  afpire  to 
the  principal  Degrees,  and  to  intermeddle 
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in  Debates  on  Affairs  of  the  higheft  Im- 
portance and  Difficulty.  For  the  Modef- 
ty  of  giving  Place  to  one  who  has  more 
Knowledge,  or  more  Merit,  reigns  lefs  a- 
mong  us  than  in  any  other  City  >  but  per- 
fuading  ourfelves  that  of  Right  we  oughtall 
to  be  on  a  Level  in  every  Refpedt,  thePofts 
of  Virtue  and  Worth,  if  left  in  the  Power 
of  the  Multitude,  will  be  confounded  j 
and  this  ambitious  Defire  difFuiing  itfelf 
thro'  the  greater  Part,  will  put  more  Pow- 
er into  the  Hands  of  the  lefs  knowing  and 
lefs  deferving,  for  being  many  more  in 
Number,  they  will  have  the  greatefl Power 
in  a  State  con ftitu ted  in  fuch  a  Manner  that 
Opinions  are  counted  not  weighed.  What 
Security  then  will  you  have  that,  content 
with  the  Form  that  you  would  introduce 
at  prefent,  they  will  not  quickly  confound 
the  Schemes,  fo  wifely  projecfled,  by  new 
Inventions,  and  imprudent  Laws  ?  Wife 
Men  in  fuch  a  Cafe  have  no  Power  to  re- 
fifl,  and  thofe  Accidents  are  at  all  Times^ 
dangerous  in  fuch  a  Government,  but  will 
be  much  more  fo  now,  becaufe  it  is  the  Na- 
ture of  Men  when  they  part  from  one  Ex- 
treme,  in  which  they  have  been  held  by 

Violence, 
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J.  z>.  Violence,  to  run  wilfully  to  the  other  Ex- 
'^treme,  without  flopping  in  the  Middle. 
Thus  he  who  gets  free  from  a' Tyranny 
runs  head-long,  if  not  flopped,  into 
an  unbridled  Licentioufnefs,  which  may 
alfo  juftly  be  called  a  Tyranny;  be- 
caufe  a  People  too  refembles  a  Tyrant, 
when  it  gives  to  the  Undeferving,  and 
takes  away  from  the  Meritorious  j  when 
it  confounds  Degrees  and  Diftindiions 
of  Perfons  :  And  its  Tyranny  is  per- 
'  haps  the  more  peftiferous,  in  proportion  as 
Ignorance  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it 
has  neither  Weight,  nor  Meafure,  nor 
Laws,  than  Malignity,  which  at  worfl  is  di- 
red:ed  by  fome  Regard,  is  reftrained  by 
fome  Bridle,  and  confined  within  fome 
Bounds..  Let  not  the  Example  of  the 
Venetiam  move  you,  for,  as  to  them,  their 
Situation  is  of  fome  Moment,  and  the  in- 
veterate Form  of  their  Government  is  of 
great  Weight;  and  Affairs  there  are 
reeulated  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  the 
important  Relolutions  are  more  in  the 
Power  of  Few  than  of  Many;  befides,  their 
Parts  not  being  by  Nature  perhaps  (o  acute 
as  thofe  of  our  People,  they  are  much  ead- 
ei-  to  be  quieted  and  contented.     Nor  is  the 

Venetian 
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Venetian  Admin iftration  dired:ed  only  un- 
der the  Influence  of  thofe  two  fundamen- 
tal Points  which  have  been  confidered,  but 
a  perpetual  Doge,  and  many  other  Regu- 
lations, greatly  contribute  towards  its  Per- 
fedion  and  Stability;  whereas  if  any  one 
fliould  attempt  to  introduce  fuch  Regula- 
tions into  this  Republic,  he  would  meet 
infinite  Contradidiions,  becaufe  our  City  is 
not  juft  now  founded,  nor  is  this  the  firfl 
Time  of  her  Inftitution,  and  therefore  in- 
veterate Habits  being  often  repugnant  to 
the  public   Welfare,  and  Men   fufpeding 
that,  under  a  Colour  of  preferving  Liberty, 
fome  would  feek  to  ered:  a  new  Tyranny, 
they  are  not  eaflly  difpofed  to  receive  Benefit 
from  wholefome  Advice  :  Thus  in  a  Body 
infeded  and  over-run  with  corrupt  Hu- 
mours, Medicines  have  not  that  kindly  Ef- 
fect which  they  operate  on  Bodies  cleanfed 
from  thofe  noxious  Juices.     From  thefe 
Caufes,  and   from  the  Nature  of  human 
Affairs,  which  commonly  decline  and  alter 
for  the  worfe,  it  is  more  to  be  feared  that 
thofe  imperfedl  Regulations,  with  which 
you  propofe  to  begin,    will  in  Procefs  of 
Time  be  intirely  difordered,   than  to  be 
hoped  that  either  by  Time  or  Opportuni- 
ties 
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ties  they  will  be  brought   to  Perfection; 
But  have  we  not  Examples   of  our  own^ 
without  feeking  them  from  others  ?    Was 
ever  this  City  under  the  abfolute  Govern- 
ment of  the  People  without  being  full  of 
Divifions,  without  being  fhaken  in  every 
Part,  and  falling  into  Fadions,  which  have 
at  lafi:  made  Way  for  a  fudden  Revoluti- 
on in  the  State  ?     And  if  we  muft  needs 
look  out  for  foreign  Examples,  why  fliould 
we   not     remember   that   a   Government 
wholly  popular  was  the  Caufe  of  fo  many 
Tumults  in  Rome,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  military  Skill,  and  Love  of  Arms,  the 
I.ife  of  that  Republic  would  have  been  but 
of  a  fhort  Date  ?     Why  can't  we  put  our- 
felves  in  Mind  that  Athens^  a  moft  flourifli- 
ing  and  moft  powerful  City,   loft  its  Em- 
pire, and  afterwards  fell  under  Slavery  to 
its  own  Citizens  and  to  Foreigners,  by  no 
other  Means  than  by  managing  the  weigh-*- 
ty  Matters  of  State  according  to  the  Refo* 
lutlons    of  the  Multitude  ?    But  I  fee  no 
Reafon  why  it  fliould  be  faid  that,  in  the 
Method  already  introduced  into  the  Parlia- 
ment, Liberty  is  not  preferved  intire  :  For 
all  Affairs  are  referred   to  the  Difpofition 
of  the  Magiftrates,  who  are  not  perpetual, 

but 
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but  changed,  nor  eledled  byFew,  a  but,  be- 
ing approved  by  many,  have,  according  to 
the  antient  Cuftom  of  the  City,  their  E- 
ledlion  determined  by   Lot.     How  then 
can  they  be  appointed  by  Fa6lions,  or  at 
the  Will  of  particular  Citizens  ?  We  fhall 
have  a  much  greater  Certainty  that  the 
moft  important  Affairs  will  be  examined 
and  directed  by  the  moil  knowing,   moft 
experienced,  and  the  gravefl  Perfons,  who 
will  manage  them  with  an  Order,  Secrecy 
and  Maturity  quite  different  from  thofe  of 
the  ^People,   who  are   incapable  of  fuch 
Matters,  and  are  fometimes  mod:  profufe 
in  Expences  where  there  is  the  leaft  Need, 
and  at  other  Times,  when   there   is  the 
greatefl NecefTity,  fo  clofe  and  niggardly,  as 
oftentimes,  for  the  Sake  of  faving  a  very 
fmall  Sum,  to  run  themfelves  into  vafl  Ex- 
pences, and  Dangers.     The  Weaknefs  of 
Italy  J  and  in  particular  of  our  own  Coun- 
try, are,  •  as  Pagol'  Antojiio  has  obiervedj 
highly   worth   our  Concern.     How  im- 
prudent then  would  it  be  for  us,  when  wd 
have   Need   of  the  moft  fkilful  and  ex- 
perienced Phyficians,    to  put  ourlelves  into 
the  Hands  of  thofe  who  have  leaft  Skill 
Vol.  I.  U  and 
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and  E"xperience !  It  is  your  Duty  to  con- 
fider,  in  thc^laft  Place,  that  you  will  keep 
your  People  in  greater  Quietnefs,  and 
more  ealily  induce  them  to  take  fuch  Re- 
folutions  as  are  beneficial  to  themfelveSj 
and  to  every  Individual,  by  giving  them  a 
moderate  Share  of  Power  and  Authority  -, 
for,  by  referring  every  thing  abfolutely  to 
their  Difpofal,  there  will  be  Danger  of  their 
becoming  infolent,  and  too  difficult  and 
refractory  to  the  Counfels  of  your  know- 
ing and  well  difpofed  Citizens." 

Savena-  ^^  ^^'^^  Confultatlon,  at  which  attended 
roia  a  no  extraordinary  Number  of  Citizens,  the 
Friar.  '  Opinion  of  thofe  who  were  for  entrufting 
the  Power  of  the  Government  in  fewer 
Hands  would  have  prevailed,  if  human 
Counfels  had  not  been  over-ruled  by  the 
Interpoiition  of  divine  Authority  from  the 
JVIouth  of  Girolamo  Savo?iarola  of  Ferraray 
a  Friar  of  the  Order  of  Predicants.  This 
Man,  having  for  many  Years  together  ex- 
pounded the  Word  of  God  in  public  at 
Florence,  and,  befides  his  fingular  Learn- 
ing, acquired  a  vaft  Reputation  for  San€tity, 
had  obtained  with  tlie  greater  Part  of  the 

People 
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People  the  Name  and  Credit  of  a  Prophet. 
For,  at  the  Time  when  in  Italy  no  other 
Sign  appeared  but  of  the  greateft  Tran- 
quiUity,  he  had  often  predicted  in  his  Ser- 
mons the  marching  of  foreign  Armies  into 
Italy,  which  would  fo  terrify  the  People, 
that  neither  Walls  nor  Armies  would  be 
able  to  relift  their  Power  j  protefcing  that 
what  he  faid,  and  many  other  Things 
which  he  was  continually  foretelHng,  was 
not  by  human  Argumentation,  nor  by 
Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  merely 
by  Divine  Revelation .  He  had  alfo  given 
fome  Hints  of  the  Change  of  the  Floren- 
tine Government,  and  at  this  Jundure, 
publicly  inveighing  againfl  the  Form  fettled 
in  the  Parliament,  affirmed  it  was  the 
Will  of  God  that  a  Government  entirely 
popular  fliould  be  eftabliilied  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as'  not  to  leave  it  in  the  Power  of 
a  few  Citizens  to  alter  either  the  Security 
or  the  Liberty  of  the  reft.  The  Re- 
verence which  was  paid  to  fo  great  a  Name, 
joined  to  the  Defires  of  Multitudes,  had 
fuch  an  Influence,  that  thofe  who  were  of 
different  Sentiments  could  by  no  means  re- 
fift  fo  violent  an  Inclination  :  And,  there- 
U  2  fore, 
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^-    ^-  fore,  after  this  Affair  had  been  debated  in 
>feveral  Confultations,    it  was   finally  de- 
termined that  a  Council  fhould  be  formed 
of  the  whole  Body   of  the  Citizens,  not 
admitting  the  Dregs  of  the  Commonalty, 
as  it  was  reported  in  many  Parts  of  Italy, 
but  only    thofe  who,    according  to   the 
antient  Laws  of  the  City,  were  qualified 
to  participate  of  the  Government.     This 
Council  was  to  have  nothing  under  their 
Confultation  or  Difpofition  but  the  Ele£lioa 
of  all  the  Magiftrates  for  the  City  and  its 
Dominions,    paffing  the   Bills  for  raifing 
Money,  together  with  all  the  Laws  be- 
fore   prepared    by    the    Magifirates    and 
other  more  private  Councils.     And  to  re- 
move all  Occafions  of  civil  Difcordj  and 
for  the  better  fecuring  every  one  from  Ap- 
prehenfions,    following   the    Example  of 
the  AthefjiajtSj  it  was  by  a  public  Edid:  pro- 
hibited to  take  any  Notice  of  pafl  Offences 
or    Mifdemeanors   committed    with    re- 
lation to   State  Affairs.      On  this  Bafis, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  erected  a  well 
regulated  and  folid  Conffitution,  if  at  the 
fame  time  all   thofe  Regulations,   which 
wife  and  prudent  Men  even  then  fcrefaw 

would 
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would  have  been  neceflliry,  had  been  intro- 
duced. But  as  this  could  not  be  efFeded 
without  the  Confent  of  many  who,  re- 
membering Things  paft,  were  full  of 
Sufpicions,  it  was  agreed,  for  the  prefent, 
only  to  fctde  the  Grand  Council,  as  the 
Bulwark  of  their  new  Liberty  j  and  put 
off  what  was  wanting  to  fome  other  Op- 
portunity, when  what  was  neceffary  for 
the  public  Welfare  would  by  Experience 
become  known  to  thofe  who  were  now  in- 
capable of  difcerning  it  by  Reafon  and 
Judgment. 

Such  were  the  Broils  in  the  Affairs  of^,    , 
Tiifcany.     But  in  the  mean  time  the  King  continues 
of  France,  after  the  Acquifition  of-  Naples,  [l^^^-^^, 
to  compleat  his   Vi6tory,  applied  himfelfdom  of 
principally  to    two  Things :   One  was  the  -^•^'^^"• 
Redu(ftion  of  its  two  Caftles  Nuovo  and 
deW  Uovo  3  for  the  Tower  of  Sa?i  Vicentio^ 
built  to  guard  the  Pert,  he  had  already 
taken  with  Eafe  ;    the  other,  to  reduce  to 
his  Obedience  the  Remainder  of  the  King- 
dom.    In    compciffing    this.   Fortune    ac- 
companied him  with  her  ufual  Favours ; 
for    Cajlel  Niio'jio,  the  Habitation   of  the 
U  3  Neapolitan 
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^-  -0.  ]<Jeapolitan  Kings,  fituated  on  the  Sea 
vJi^I^,  Shore,  by  the  Bafenefs  and  Avarice  of 
Five  Hundred  Germans  in  Garrifon,  after 
a  flcnder  K  eiiflance,  furrendered,  on  their 
being  permitted  to  retire  fafe,  and  loaded 
with  what  Treafure  they  could  carry 
away  *.  Great  Plenty  of  Provifions  was 
found  in  the  Caftle,  which  Charles  incon- 
fiderateiy  diftributed  amongfl  fome  of  his 
People,  without  refleding  what  might  be 
the  Confequence. 

Castel  deU   Uovo    is  founded   on   a 

Rock  in  the  Sea,  formerly  joined  to  the 

Land,  till   feparated  by  Lucullus,  and  is 

now   united   to   the  Shore  by   a  narrow 

Bridge.     It  lies  at  fo  fmall  a  Diflance  from 

the  Town,  that  the  Artillery  might  play 

upon  it,  and  damage  the  Walls,  but  could 

not  make  any  Impreflion  on  the  Rock ; 

however,    after    a   few   Days  Siege,   the 

-Garrifon  agreed  to  furrender,  if  not  fucr 

coured  in  eight   Days:  And  the  Officers 

Kin^idom  and  Men  at  Arms,  who  were  going  to  fub- 

of  h'apUs  jj^g  ^j.g  j-gfl-  Qf  the  Kingdom,  were   met 

redL-ccd  o  •< 

by  the  by 

French.  *   Gio-vio  writes  that  the  royal  Treafure,  carried  away 

by  the  Germans^  exceeded   the  Value  of  a  Million  q 
Golden  Ducats. 
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by  the  Barons  and  Deputies  of  the  Towns 
feveral  Days  before  they  could  have  reached 
them  all,  contending  who  Ihould  be  firft 
to  receive  them.     This  remarkable  Readi- 
nefs,  whether  it  proceeded  from  Inclina- 
tion or  Fear,  it  had  this  Effed:,  that  the 
Governors  of  moft  of  the  FortrelTes  gave 
them   up    without    Refiftance,    and    the 
Citadel  of  Gaeta,    though   well  provided 
with   all    NecefTaries,    after  a  weali    De- 
fence, furrendered  at  Difcretion;  fo  that  in 
a  very  few  Days,  with  a   wonderful  Fa- 
cility, Charles  made  himfelf  ?vlaf{:er  of  the 
whole  Kingdom,    excepting    the  lile  of 
Ifchia,  the  Citadels  of  Brindifi  and   GaU 
lipoli,  in  the  Province  of  Puglia  j  and,  in 
Calabria,   the  Citadel  of  Reggio,  lituated 
on  that  Point  of  Italy  which  faces  Sicily. 
But  the    City    of  Reggio    fubmitted    to 
Charles,  and  Ttirpia  and  Manila  ere(5led  at 
firft  the  French  Standard,   but  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  two  laft  Places,  on  being  ap- 
prifed  that  their  Towns  were  dlfpoied  of 
to  Favourites,  revolted  again  to  their  for-' 
mer  Lord,   being  determined  not  to  fub- 
je6l  themfelves  to  any  one  under  the  King. 
Their  Example  was  foon  followed  by  the 
U  4  Towi> 
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Town  of   Brindifi^  whither  Charles  had 
fent  no  Troops,  becaufe  the  King,  out  of 
Negligence,  had  paid  no  Regard  to  their 
Deputies  whom   they  had  lent  to   Naples 
to   capitulate,  for   he   neither  difpatched 
them,  nor  would  hardly  give  them  a  Hear- 
ing.   This  Treatment  gave  an  Opportuni- 
ty to  thofe  who  held  out  for  Ferdmando  in 
the  Forts,  to  bring  that  City  back  to  the 
Devotion  of  the  Aragonians^  by  voluntary 
Confent  of  the  Cidzens.     Thofe  of  O/r/^w- 
to   alfo,  who   had   declared   for    France^ 
none  repairing  to   receive  them,  did   not 
continue  in  the  fame  Difpoiition.     But  all 
the  Barons  and  great  Men  of  the  King- 
dom came  to  pay  their  Homage  to  their 
new  Sovereign,  excepting  two  or  three, 
who  retired  into  Sicily,  after  their  Eftates 
had  been  confifcated  and  given  away  by 
Charles,  and   Alfonjo  Da^valo,  Marquis  of 
Pefcara,  left   Governor  of  Cajlcl  Nuovo, 
who  followed  Ferdinando,    as  foon  as  he 
difcovered  the  treacherous  Defio;ns  of  the 
Germans,  to  furrender  the  Caflle. 

Charlti  _  ,      . 

treauwkh      Cfiarles,  to  fecure  this  vall  Acquifiti- 
f'SS.  o^  by  way  of  Treaty,   before  taking  Cafld 

<yo'tUiicle.  NliOVO 
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NuovOy  had  fent  a  Pafs  to  Don  FcdaigOy  ^-  D. 
in  order  to  have  a  Conference  with  him.v^^ 
Federigo  had  relided  in  France^  in  the  Reign 
oi  Lewis  XI.  for  feveral  Years,  and,  for  his 
Affinity  to  the  Royal  Family,  was  very  a- 
greeable  to  t\iQFrc?ichCo\\vt,  Cy6^r/?j  intimat- 
ed to  him  that  if  Fcrdinando  would  give 
up  what  remained  iinconquered,  he  would 
grant  him  fuch  Revenues  in  France,  as 
might  prove  a  fufficient  Recompence  for 
what  he  flill  preferved.  But  Federigo,  be- 
ing apprifed  of  his  Nephew's  Intentions 
not  to  accept  of  any  Terms,  but  fuch  as 
would  conflitute  him  intire  Mafter  of  Ca- 
labria, very  calmly  replied.  Since  God, 
Fortune,  and  the  Will  of  all  the  People, 
had  concurred  to  beftow  on  his. moil 
Chriftian  Majelly  the  Kingdom  ol  Naples, 
Ferdinando  would  not  refift  this  fatal  Difpo- 
fition,  nor  be  any  ways  afhamed  to  fub- 
mit  to  fo  great  and  mighty  a  Prince,  but, 
like  the  refl:,  be  under  his  Obedience,  and 
at  his  Devotion,  provided  fome  Part  of  the 
Kingdom,  hinting  at  Calabria,  vfdiS  affign- 
ed  him  :  If  this  was  granted,  he  fliould 
there  pafs  his  Days,  not  as  King,  but  as 

one 
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-^-   ■0-  one  of  his  Barons,  and  adore  the  Clemen- 
,  cy  and  Generofity  of  a  Monarch  in  whofe 
Service,  fome  time  or  other,  he  hoped  to 
have  an  Opportunity  of  fhev^ing  that  Re- 
folution  which   his  ill    Fortune  had  not 
permitted  him  to  exercife  in  his  own  Be- 
half.    He  obferved  that  nothing  could  be 
more  glorious  than  fuch  a  Conceffion  :    It 
would  be^parallel  to  the  memorable  Deeds 
of  the  ancient  Heroes,  who,  by  fuch  no« 
ble  AOis  of  Refignation,  had  rendered  their 
Fame   immortal,  and  obtained  from  the 
People  divine  Honours.      A  Counfel  not 
lefs  fafe  than  honourable :    For,  after  Fer^ 
dinandds  Submiffion,  the  Kingdom  would 
be  fetded  without  any  Danger  of  a  Change 
of  Fortune,   whofe  Property  it  is,  wherc;^ 
ever  Vid:ories  are  not  fecured  by  Modera- 
tion and  Prudence,  to  ftain  and  obfcure,  by 
fome  unforefeen  Accident,  the  Glory  of  the 
Conqueror.     But  Charles^  j^^g^ng  it  by  no 
means  advifeable  to  give  up  to  his  Com- 
petitor any  Part  that  might  endanger  the 
refl,  Fcderigo  was  difmiifed  without  com^ 
jng  to  any  Agreement. 

When 
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When  Ferdinando  heard  of  the  Sur- 


'ferdinan- 


render  of  the  Caftles,  he  left  the  Care  of' 

*  _  do    retires 

the  Citadel  of  IJchia  to  Liico  Davaloy  who,  into  Sidiy. 
as  well  as  his  Brother  Alfonjo^  was  an  Of- 
ficer of    Valour  and    uncorrupt  Fidelity, 
and  retired  into  Sicily  with  the  fourteen  ill- 
armed  light  G allies  he  had  taken  with  him 
from  NapIeSy    to  be  there  at  hand  on  any 
Occaiion.     Charles^  in  order  to  deprive  his 
Enemies  of  a  Receptacle   from  whence 
they  might  conveniently  annoy  the  King- 
dom,    fent    to  IJchia   the   Fleet,    which 
by  this  Time  was  arrived   in  the  Port  of 
JSlapks.     The    Town  was  abandoned  on 
their  Appearance,   but  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  attack  the  Fort,   that  being  too 
well   fortified.      This    put  the    King  on 
fending  for  other  Vefiels  from  Froveiice 
and  Genoa^  for  taking  oi  IJchia,  and  fecur- 
ing  the  Seas,  which  were  fometimes  infefl- 
ed  by  Ferdinando.      But  neither  Diligence 
nor  Counfel  were  equal  to  Fortune  ;  for  he 
fliewed  great   Coolnefs,   Negligence    and 
Confufion  in  all  his  A(5tions,  and  the  French 
were  i;ecome  more  infolent  than  ufual  by 
fo  much  Profperity,  and,  giving  themfelves 

up 
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up  to  Feafling  and  Pleafures,  left  to  Chance 
Matters  of  the  greateft  Moment,  whilft 
thofe  who  were  in  Favour  attended  to  no- 
thing elfe  but  to  obtain,  privately  of  the 
King,  what  Advantage  they  could  make  of 
the  Vidory,  without  any  Regard  to  the 
Dignity  or  Intereft  of  their  Prince. 


Gm:Vs  About  this  Time  died  at  Naples  Gemin 
the  Ottoman^  to  the  great  Concern  of  the 
King,  who  expected  he  would  have  been 
very  ufeful  in  the  War  he  intended  to  make 
upon  the  Turks.  It  was  firmly  believed 
that  his  Death  proceeded  from  a  flow  Pol- 
fon,  given  him  by  the  Pope,  which  was  to 
deftroy  him  in  a  determinate  Time,  be- 
caufe  he  had  in  a  manner  been  forced  from 
him,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  yearly 
Penfion  of  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats  paid 
him  by  his  Brother  Bajazet.  Thus  he 
gratified  his  Revenge,  by  hindering  others 
from  reaping  that  Profit  of  which  they  had 
deprived  him,  or  was  mov'd  by  Envy  to  the 
Glory  oiCharles^  and  perhaps  feared  that,  if 
he  profpered  againft  the  Infidels,  he  would 
turn  his  Thoughts,  as  many,  out  of  private 
Jnterefb,  were  continually  Simulating  him 

on 
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on  reforming  the  Church,  which  was  fo 
totally  degenerated   from  the  ancient  Cuf- 
toms,   that  the  Authority  of  the  Chriflian 
Rehgion   daily    declined,    and  every  one 
exped:ed  it  would  do  fo  more  and  more 
during  this  Pontificate,  acquired  by  very 
bad  Arts,   and  adminiftred  by  worfe  per- 
haps than  were  ever  known  in  the  Memo- 
ry of  Man.     Nor  were  there  wanting  thofe 
who  believed  (for  the  very  corrupt  Difpo- 
lition  of  this  Pope  made  the  greateft  Ini- 
quities credible)  that  Bajazet,  on  hearing 
of  the  King  of  Frances  Expedition   into 
Italy^  had  with  a  large  Sum   of  Money 
bribed  Alexander^  by  the  Means  of  Bucci- 
ardo^  to  put  Gemin  to  Death.     But  Charles 
did  not  for  this  give  over  the  Thoughts  of 
his  TiirkiJJj  Enterprize,    but,  with   more 
Heat,  than  Prudence  or  Counfel,  fent  in- 
to Greece  the  Archbifhop  of  DurazzOy  a 
Native  of  Albania^   who   had  given  him 
Hopes,    through  his  Interefl,  with  fome 
Exiles,  to  create  Commotions  in  that  Pro- 
vince.    However,  new  Incidents  obliged 
him  to  turn  his  Mind   on  other  Objedls. 
It  has  been  already  faid  that  an  eager  ^^-udsniko 
fire  of  ufurpino-  the  Dutchy  o{  Milan,  to-^'*™^*^^^ 

getherprogrefs. 
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A  D.  gether  with  the  Fear  of  Piero  de  Medici 
s_  -^-L-  and  the  Aragonians^  induced  Lodovico  to 
procure  this  Invafion  of  the  Fretich.  But 
after  obtaining  his  ambitious  Defires  by 
their  Comingj  and  feeing  the  Aragonians 
fo  reduced  as  to  be  hardly  in  a  Condition  to 
keep  their  Perfons  out  of  the  Enemy's 
Power,  he  was  feized  with  a  fecond  Fear, 
much  Wronger  and  jufter  than  the  former^ 
which  was  the  imminent  Slavery  of  him- 
felf  and  all  the  Italians^  in  cafe  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  fliould  be  added  to  the 
Power  of  France.  He  was  in  Hopes  the 
King  would  have  met  with  more  Difficul- 
ties in  the  Florentine  State,  but  obferving 
how  eafily  he  had  allied  with  that  Repub- 
lic, and  with  the  fame  Facility  had  over- 
come the  Oppofition  made  by  the  Pope^ 
and  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  with- 
out any  Obflacle,  he  thought  his  Danger 
daily  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  great 
Progrefs  that  the  King  made. 

Alfo  the       The  fame  Terror  began  alfo  to  feize  the 
Venetians.  Minds  of  the  Venetiatis,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  ileady  to  their  firfl  Refolution  of  be- 
ing neuter,  and  with  great  Circumfpedi- 

on 
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on  had  abftained  not  only  from  ading,  but 
from  all  Appearances  which  might  render 
them  fufpedled  of  any  Inclination  to  fa- 
vour one  Side  more  than  the  other.      For 
this  Reafon  they  had  not  appointed  their 
Ambafladors  Loredano  and  Domenko  Tre-^ 
i)ifano  to  compliment  the  King  till  he  had 
palTed  the   Alps^  and  then  detained  them 
till  he  was  arrived  2XFlorejjce.  But  now, al- 
armed at  this  Torrent  of  Profperity,  and  fee- 
ing the  King  like  Lightning  make  his  Way 
through  all  Italy  without  Reliftance,  they 
began  to  confider    their  Neigbours  Dan- 
ger as  their  own,  and  that  their  Ruin  would 
quickly  be  followed  by  that  of  their  Re- 
public.    His  feizing  on  Pifa^  with  other 
Caftlesof  theF/or^«//;z^j,  and  leaving  a  Gar- 
rifon  mSie?2a,  and  in  theTownsof  theEc- 
clefiaftical  State,  v/ere  fhrewd  Tokens  that 
Charles^  Defigns  reached  farther  than  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples ;  wherefore  they  wil- 
lingly liftened  to  Lodovico  Sforzas  Propo- 
fals,  who,  as  foon  as  the  Florentmes  had 
complied  with  the  King,  began  to  treat 
with,  and  invite  them  to  join  him  in  put- 
ting a  Stop  to  the  common  Danger.    And 
it  was  thought,  that  if  Charks  had  met 

with 
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with  any  Difficulties  in  the  Roman  Ter- 
ritory, or  in  his  Entrance  into  the  King- 
dom of  Naples^  they  would  have  jointly 
taken  up  Arms  agaihfl  him.  But  the 
Vidory,  following  fo  fuddenly,  put  an  Ob- 
ilacle  to  all  that  was  treating  to  prevent  it. 

But  now  Charles,  falling  into  Sufpicion  of 
the  Proceedings  of  Lodovico,  had,  after  his 
Conqueft  of  Naples,  taken  into  his  Service 
Gianjacopo  'Trividzi,  and  affigned  him  an 
Hundred  Lances,  with  an  ample  Salary, 
becaufe  he  was  at  the  Head  of  the  Guelf 
Party  in  Milan,  and  entirely  difaffeded  to 
Lodovico.  He  next,  with  many  fair  Pro- 
mifes,  brought  into  his  In te reft  Car- 
dinal Fregofo,  and  Objetfo  dal  Fiefco,  be^ 
caufe  they  were  powerful  Inftruments  for 
raifing  Commotions  in  Genoa  -,  and  refufed 
to  grant  Lodovico  the  promifed  Inveftiture 
of  the  Principality  of  T^aranto,  aflerting 
he  could  not  lay  any  Claim  to  that  Promife 
until  the  whole  Kingdom  was  entirely  fub^ 
dued.  Thefe  Proceedings  were  very  dif* 
agreeable  to  Lodovico,  and  gave  him  a 
Handle  to  lay  an  Embargo  on  Twelve 
Gallies  that  were  equipping  for  the  King 

at 
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at  Gefioa ;  and  alio  to  order  that  no  Vef-  ^-  -^• 
(els  lliould  be  armed  for  the  French  Ser-L.^.^^ 
vice  in  that  Port.  The  King  made  great 
Complaints  of  this  Ufage,  which  he  gave 
for  a  Reafon  of  his  not  having-  been  able  to 
renew  his  Attack  on  Ifchia  with  a  greater 
Force. 

Jeaeo.usies  and  Difcontents  thus  daily 
increafmg  in  all  Parts,  and  the  fudden  Ac-po 
c^xn^iiion  oi  Naples  reprefenting  to  Lodo-^^^^^^^ 
vico,  and  the  Ve?ietiaiis^  the  Danger  greater 
and  nearer  at  hand,  they  were  neceffitated 
to  defer  no  longer  the  Execution  of  their 
Schemes,  and  they  engaged  the  more 
readily  as  they  were  fure  of  powerful  Con- 
federates :  For  the  Pope,  who  was  excef- 
fively  terrified  at  the  French^  was  not  lefs 
ready  to  come  into  their  Meafures.  But 
what  the  Senate  and  Sforza  laid  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  folid  Foundation  on  was  the 
AfTiftance  of  Fcrd'mando  and  Ifahella  So- 
vereigns of  Spain,  In  their  late  Treaty 
with  the  King  of  France^  they  having  en- 
gaged not  to  moleft  him  in  the  Acqui- 
lition  of  Naples y  folely  with  a  View  of  in- 
ducing him  to  reftore  the  County  oiRouj- 

VoL.  I.  X  Jlilon, 
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A.  D.  jilJcjt,  had  craftily  left  themfelvcs  at  Li- 
*  '  'berty  to  ad  the  contrary;  for  (if  the  Re- 
port be  true  which  they  gave  out)  there 
Was  added  to  the  Articles  of  that  Refti- 
tution  a  Claufe,  from  which  they  inferred, 
that  if  the  Pontiff,  for  the  Intereft  of  his 
Fief,  fhouid  require  them  to  afTift  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  they  were  at  liberty 
to  do  it  without  any  Infringement  of  their 
Faith  and  Promifes. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  certain  it  is  that, 
as  foon  as  they  had  recovered  thefe  Towns> 
they  not  only  began  to  give  Plopes  of  their 
Afliftance  to  the  Aragonians^  and  earneft- 
ly  underhand  intreated  the  Pope  not  to 
abandon  their  Caufe,  but  exhorted  the 
King  of  France^  firft  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, as  defirous  of  his  Glory,  and  out  of 
Zeal  for  Religion,  that  he  would  turn  his 
Arms  rather  againft  Infidels  than  againft 
Chrifiians ;  and  afterwards  prcfied  the 
fame  with  more  Vehemence,  and  in  Terms 
more  fufpicious,  according  to  the  Progrefs 
he  made  towards  Naples.  And  that  their 
Reprefentadons  might  be  accompanied 
with  greater  Weight,  and  alfo  to  feed  the 

Pope 
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Pope  and  Aragonians  with  greater  Hopes, 
under  Colour  of  fecuring  Sicily ^  they  pre- 
pared a  Fleet,  which,  however,  did  not 
arrive  till  Naples  was  loft ;  and,  according 
to  their  Cuftoni  of  promiiing  more  than 
they  effedlcd,  this  Armada  had  only  on 
board  Eight  Hundred  Gennets,  and  a 
Thoufand  Spanifj  Foot.  They  proceeded 
in  this  diftembling  Manner  till  the  Cohnnas 
had  feized  on  OJlia^  and  the  Threats  ut- 
tered by  the  King  of  France  againft  the 
Pope  gave  them  a  more  plaulible  Reafon 
to  difcover  what  they  had  already  con- 
ceived in  their  Minds.  They  then  (which 
was  before  the  King  left  Florence)  pub- 
licly declared,  by  their  Ambaflador  Antojiio 
Fonfcca,  that,  according  to  the  Duty  of 
Chriftian  Princes,  they  would  take  under 
their  Protedtion  the  Pooe  and  the   Kinp-- 

i.  i3 

dom  of  Naples,  which  was  a  Fief  of  the 
Roman  Church.  At  the  fame  time  they 
began  to  treat  of  a  Confederacy  with  the 
Vefietians  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  j  and, 
after  the  Flight  of  the  Aragonians,  very 
earneftly  follicited  that,  for  the  common 
Safety,  they  would  join  with  them  againft 
the  French.  At  laft,  in  the  Month  of 
X  2  ApriU 
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A.  D.  y^prilj  m   Venice^  whither  the    AmbaiTa- 
,_1^^  dors  of  all  thole  Princes  had  reforted,  a 
A  League  Confederacy  was  concluded  between  the 
Egof'Pop^'  theKingofthei?^;;z^;z5,   the  King 
iralice.    of  Spai?i,  the  Ve?ietians,  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan.     By  the   Tide   of  thefe  Articles 
which  v/ere  publiflied,  it  appeared    that 
the  only  Intent  of  this  League  was  to  pro- 
tect   each    others    Dominions,    and    all 
Princes  were  permitted  to  accede  to  it  on 
rcafonable  Terms.     But  as  they  were  una- 
nimous in  thinking  it  neceffary  thditCharles 
fliould  not  keep  PofTeffion  of  the  Kingdom 
of  NapJeSy  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  fecret 
Articles,  that  the  Spaniards  who  were  come 
into  Sicily  fliould  affift  Fef'dina?ido  of Aragon 
in  the  Recovery  of  that  Kingdom,  that 
Prince  having  formed  a  Defign  of  entering 
Calabria,  relying  on  the  AfTcctions  of  thofe 
People  :  That  the  Venetians  fhould  at  the 
iiime  Time  attack  the  maritime  Coafls  of 
the  Kingdom  with  their  Fleet :  That  the 
Duke  of  Milan,   to  prevent  frefli  Succours 
from  France,    (liould   polkfs    himlelf  of 
Afii,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  left 
with  a  few  Troops ;  and  that   the  Kings 
of  the  Rctnans  and  of  Spain  fhould  be  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  by  the  other  Confederates  a  certain 
Sum  of  Money,  to  enable  each  of  them 
to  enter   Fra?ice  with  a   powerful  Army. 
The  Confederates  wiflied  alfo  that  all  the 
Italian  Powers   would    unanimoufly  join 
them,  and  therefore  prefTcd  the  Floren- 
tines and  the  Duke    of   Ferrara  to  en- 
ter  into   the   fame  Confederacy.       The 
Duke  being  requefted  before  the  Publica- 
tion    of    the    League,    had     refufed    to 
take    up    Arms    againft    the     King    of 
France;  yet  at   the  fame   time,    with  an 
Italian  Caution,  permitted   his  eldeft  Son 
Don  Alfonfo  to  go  into  the  Service  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan  with  an  Hundred   and 
Fifty  Men  at  Arms,   under  the  Title  of 
Lieutenant-General   of  his  Forces.     Dif- 
ferent  was  the   Cafe   of  the   Florentines^ 
who    were    invited    into    the    Confede- 
racy  with    large    Offers,    and    had  very 
juft  Reafons  to  abandon  the  King  :  For  as 
foon  as  the  Treaty  was  divulged,  Lodo\)ico 
Sforza  engaged,  in  the  Name  of  all   the 
Confederates,  that  tlie  whole  Strent2:th  of 
the  League  fliould  oppofe  the  King,  if  he 
offered  to  attack  them  in  his  Return  from 
Naples^  and  alio  affill  them  whenever  Oc- 
eafion  offered  in  recovering  Pija  and  Li- 
X  3  wrno* 
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"uorno.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King, 
without  any  Regard  to  his  Promifes  made 
in  Florence^  had  neither  put  them  in  Pof- 
feiiion  of  their  Towns,  nor  after  the  Ac- 
quifition  of  Naples  rcflored  their  Fortrelfes, 
paying  greater  Deference  to  the  Counfels 
of  thofe  who  favouring  the  Pifans  per- 
fuaded  him  that,  the  Inflant  his  Majefty 
reflored  them,  the  Florentines  would  join 
the  reft  of  the  Italians^  than  to  his  Word 
aud  Oaths  3  and  the  Cardinal  of  San  Malo 
very  faintly  oppofed  thefe  Counfels,  tho' 
he  had  received  a  large  Sum  of  Money 
from  the  FJorei2tmes^  becaufe  he  did  not 
care  on  their  Account  to  enter  into  Dif- 
putes  with  the  Great  Men  of  the  Court. 
The  King  had  given  Proofs  of  the  fmall 
Value  he  fet  on  his  Faith,  and  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Adherence  of  the  Floren- 
tines at  fuch  a  Juncture  ,  for  when  their 
Ambafladors  complained  of  the  Rebellion 
of  Monfepulciimo^  and  deiired  him  to  oblige 
the  Seneje  to  reftore  that  Town,  he  an- 
fwered,  as  it  were  in  Derilion,  "  What 
can  I  do,  if  your  own  Subjects  rebel,  on 
account  of  their  ill  Ufage  ?"  Notwith- 
llanding  thefe  Provocations,    the  Floren- 

tina 
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tines  would  not  llifter  their  RerQiitment  ^-  ^• 
to  get  the  better  of  their  Judgment  where ^.«-yilj 
their  Intereft  was  concerned  ;  but  were 
determined  not  to  hearken  to  the  Propolals 
of  the  Confederates  ;  being  unwilling  to 
give  any  frefli  Occaiion  to  provoke  a- 
gainfl  them  the  French  Arms  at  the  King's 
Return,  and  they  had  alfo  fome  Hopes  of 
procuring  the  Refloration  of  their  Towns 
when  they  treated  with  his  Majefty  inPer- 
fon.  Belides,  they  trufled  little  to  the  fair 
Promifes  of  the  Allies  ;  being  fatisfied  they 
were  hated  by  the  Venetians  for  the  Oppo- 
fition  they  had  at  different  Times  given  to 
their  Undertakings  5  and  well  knowing 
that  Lodovico  himfelf  afpired  after  the 
Dominion  ofPifa. 

Tae  Credit  of  the  French  was  by  this  •"  Con- 
Time  very  much  funk  in  the  Kingdom  of  ^"^ J^.'  ^ 
Naples  ;  for,  by  giving  themfelves  up  to 
Diverfions,  and  leaving  the  Government 
to  Chance,  they  had  ncgleded  to  expel  the 
AragoJiiam  from  the  few  Places  they  pof- 
fefied,  which  might  have  eafily  been  com- 
paiTed,  had  they  purfued  their  good  For- 
tune. Bat  the  Affccftion  of  the  People 
X  4  was 
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^-  D.  was  much  diminifhed,  becaufe  though  the 
King  had  given  Marks  ot  his  Generofity 
on  feverai  Occaiions  by  granting,  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  fuch  Privileges  and 
Exemptions,  as  amounted  to  above  Two 
Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats  a  Year,  yet  o- 
ther  Matters  were  not  conduded  with  the 
Order  and  Prudence  that  were  ncceilary  : 
For  CharleSy  averfe  to  all  Trouble,  did  not 
like  to  hear  and  redrefs  Complaints,  but  left 
the  Management  of  all  weighty  Affairs  to 
his  Minifters,  who,  either  thro'  Ignorance 
or  Avarice,  threw  every  Thing  into  Confu- 
fion  :  The  Barons  were  not  treated  with 
Humanity,  nor  rewarded  :  They  v/ere  ad- 
mitted with  very  great  Difficulty  to  the 
King's  Prefence  ;  no  Dillincflion  was  made 
betv/een  Man  and  Man,  uor  any  Regard 
paid  to  Perfons  of  Merit  unlefs  it  were  by 
Chance,  no  Pains  taken  to  confirm  the 
Difaffedion  of  thofe  who  were  naturally  ill- 
difpofed  towards  the  Aragonians  :  Many 
Difficulties  and  Delays  were  interpofed  to 
protrad:  the  Reftitution  of  the  Eftates  and 
Effeds  of  the  A^ijoidn  Fadion,  and  other 
Barons  expelled  by  old  Ferdinando.  No 
Favours  were  beflowed  Vv^ithout  Bribes  or 

exrj 
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extraordinary  Methods,  many  were  de-  ^-  ^' 
prived  of  their  Effects  without  Reafon, 
many  inriched  without  Caufe,  almoft  all 
Ports,  and  the  Goods  of  many  were  diftri^ 
huted  amongftthe  French,  2iV\6^  to  the  vaft 
Difpleafure  of  the  Neapolitans,  almofl  all 
the  Crown  Lands)  fuch  are  called  thofe 
which  are  under  the  King's  immediate 
Dominion)  were  given  away,  and  the 
greateft  Part  to  the  French, 

These  Proceedings  were  fo  much  the 
^more  grievous  to  theSubjed:s,  as  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  the  prudent  and  or- 
derly Government  of  the  Aragonia7i  Kings, 
and  had  promiied  themfelves  great  Mat- 
ters from  the  new  King.  To  this  was  ad- 
ded the  natural  Pride  of  the  French,  in- 
creafed  by  the  Eafinefs  of  their  Victories, 
which infpired  them  with  fo  great  aConceit 
of  themfelves  that  they  held  in  Contempt 
all  the  Italians  3  and  their  Infolence  and 
rude  Behaviour  in  the  Houfes  where  the 
Men  at  Arms  were  quartered,  as  much  in 
Naples,  as  all  over  the  Kingdom,  were  be- 
come infupportable.  This  unexpected 
Treatment  had  intirely  alienated   the  Af- 

fec- 
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fedions  of  the  People,  and  converted  their 
former  Aifedion  into  violent  Hatred  ;  and, 
Neopoli-  Q^  ^j^g  conti'arv,  their  Averfion  to  the  Ara- 
gulled  at  gomans  v^^as  turned  into  Companion  tor 
^^^^''''''^Ferdinando,  from  v^^hofe  Virtue  they  had 
Reafon  to  exped:  great  Atchievements  : 
They  called  to  mind  his  Speech,  delivered 
with  fo  much  Mildnefs  and  Refolution, 
the  Day  of  his  Daparture ;  in  lliort,  Naples 
and  the  v^hole  Kingdom  wanted  nothing 
but  an  Opportunity  to  replace  on  the 
Throne  that  Family  whofe  Deflrudlion 
they  had  defired.  Even  the  (o  odious  _ 
Name  of  Alfonfo  was  becoming  agreeable  : 
They  now  calling  that  a  juft  Severity 
which  in  his  Father's  Reign,  whilfl  he 
attended  to  the  domeflic  Affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  was  called  Cruelty,  and  that  Sin- 
cerity of  an  upright  Heart,  which  they  had 
many  Years  called  Pride  and  Licentiouf- 
nefs.  This  is  the  Nature  of  the  Com- 
monalty, who  are  inclined  to  hope  for 
more  than  they  ought,  and  to  put  up  with 
lefs  than  what  is  neceffary,  and  are  foon  tir- 
ed of  the  prefent  ;  efpecially  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  who  are 

remarkable 
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remarkable  above  all  the  Italians  for  their  ^    ^^^ 
Jnconflancy  and  Defire  of  Change.  u-1^2^ 

The  King,  before  the  Forming  of  the  The  King 
new  League,   was  determined   to   return  refoives 
fpeedily  into  France^  more  out  of  Levity,  turn  into 
and    to    pleafe    all    his    Courtiers,    who^^'"'"^* 
vehemently   wiflied  it,  than  out  of  any 
prudent  Motive  ;  for  in  his  new  Kingdom 
many  moft  important  AtTairs  were  not  yet 
fettled,  concerning  the  Rights  of  the  Prin- 
ces and  States,  nor  could  the  Victory   be 
deemed  compleat  till  the  Whole  was  fub- 
dued.     But  when   the  King  was  apprifed 
of  this  Confederacy  of  fo  many  Potentates 
againfl  him,  he  grew  very  uneafy,  and  ad- 
vifed  with  his  Miniflry  what  was  proper 
to  be   done  upon  fuch  an  unexpected  E- 
vent.     Every  one  agreed    that,   amongft 
Chriftian   Princes,  for  many  Ages,   there 
had  not  been  formed  fo  powerful  an  Alli- 
ance. It  was  chiefly  refolved  in  his  Council 
that  they  fhould  haften  their  Departure  for 
France,  for    the  longer  they  flayed,  the 
greater  Difficulties  mufl:  arife  by   giving 
Time  to  the  Confederacy  to  make  greater 
Preparations,  and  it  was  already  rumoured 

th^t 
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^-  ^'  that  at  the  Order  of  the  Allies  a  great  Num- 
v,  -^-~i_t  ber  of  GermaJts  were  to  march  into  Italy, 
and  that  Maximilian  would  command 
them  in  Perfon  :  They  advifed,  that  a  new 
Body  of  Troops  (hould  fpeedily  march  out 
of  France  to  Ajli  to  preferve  that  City,  and 
oblige  the  Duke  of  Milan  to  attend  to  his 
own  Defence;  where  alfo  they  would  be 
in  Readinefs  to  advance  whenever  his 
Majefty  fliould  think  it  necelTary  :  In  the 
fame  Council  it  was  fettled,  that  Diligence 
fhould  be  ufed,  and  great  Offers  made  to 
the  Pope,  to  feparate  him  from  the  other 
Allies,  and  to  difpofe  him  to  grant  the  In- 
veftiture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  to 
which,  tho'  he  had  abfolutely  agreed  when 
his  Majefly  was  in  Kome,  he  had  ever  after 
refufed  it,  even  with  a  Declaration  that 
this  Conceflion  fhould  not  prejudice  the 
Claim  of  any  other  Prince. 

AfF^^rs  of  ^^"^  ^^^^  weighty  Matters  and  great 
the  P/A^i  Concerns  did  not  put  the  Affair  of  Fija 
out  of  the  King's  Mind,  who  wifhed,  for 
many  Reafons,  to  have  the  Difpofal  of  that 
City  in  his  Power.  Therefore,  as  he  appre- 
hended the  Citadel  of  that  Town  might  be 

taken 
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taken  from  hirn  by  the  Pifans  affifted  by 
the  Allies,  on  the  Return  of  the  Pijhi  Am- 
baffadors,  who  were  at  his  Court,  he  fent 
by  Sea  a  Body  of  Six  Hundred  Frcf2ch  In- 
fantry.    They,  hke  the  reft  of  their  Coun- 
trymen, who  had  been  left  in  P//2?,  foon 
conceived  an  Affedion  for  the  Pifans^  and 
after  receiving  a  Sum  of  Money,  in  hopes 
of  Booty,  they  went  to  affift  at  the  Siege 
di  Librafatia.      Lucio  Malvezzo,  with  a 
Body  of  Pifmjs  being  informed  that  the 
Flo?'entmes  had  fent  Part  of  their  Troops 
againft  Mojitepulciano^  had  ventured  a  few 
Days  before  to  lay  Siege  to  that  Caftle,  and 
on  hearing  the  French  approached,  had, 
that  very  Morning  before  Day-light,  raifed 
the   Siege,    but    now  meeting  with  the 
French  he  returned  to  Librafatta,  and  took 
it  in  a  few  Days  :    For  the  Florentine  Ar- 
my, which  was   returning  to  its  Succour 
was  retained  by  the  Waters  of  the  River 
Secchia,  which  were  rifen  fo  high  that  thev 
could  not  pafs  it,  and  they  durft  not  ven- 
ture to  go  by  the  Walls  oi  Lucca ^  becaufe 
that  Republic  was  violently  in  the  Intereft 
©f  the  Pifans,  After  the  taking  of  Librafat^ 
ta,  the  French  v/ho  kept  Garrifon  there, 

together 
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A.  D.  together  with  the  Pifa?is^  over-run  thd 
S— .^^-.i^  whole  Territory  of  Pifa,  as  declared  Ene- 
mies to  the  Florentines^  who  made  grievous 
Complaints  to  the  King.  But  Charles 
made  no  other  Anfwer  but  that  on  his  Ar- 
rival in  T'lijcany  he  would  perform  all  he 
had  promifed,  advifing  them  to  wait  with 
Patience  for  fo  little  a  Time. 

Part'ofthe  ^^"^  ^^  Kingcouldnot  fet  out  as  foon  as 
French  he  was  willing,  forhehadnot  fo  great  an  Ar- 
to  guard  rny  that  when  it  was  divided  into  two  Parts 
the  King  he  could  condudl  himfelf  to  Alii  without 

dom  of  , 

hctpics.  Danger,  confidering  the  Oppofition  of  the 
Allies,  and  at  the  fame  Time  leave  a  fuf- 
ficient  Force  to  protedt  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  again ll:  fuch  mighty  Preparations. 
Thefe  Difficulties  conftrained  him  to  dimi- 
nifli  the  Provifions  neceflary  for  his  Safety, 
that  the  Kingdom  might  not  remain  defti- 
tute  of  Defence;  and  at  the  fame  time,  not 
to  m.anifefdy  endanger  his  Perfon,  to  leave 
fewer  Troops  behind  him  than  were  necef- 
fary  for  the  Prefervation  of  his  Conqueft. 
He  then  refolved  to  leave  only  one  Half 
of  the  Swifs,  Part  of  the  French  Infantry, 
Eight  Hundred  French  Lances,  and  about 

Five 
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f'ive  Hundred  Italian  Men  at  Arms,  whicli 
had  been  inllfted,  Partly  by  the  Prefedl  of 
Romey  and  partly  by Projpero  and FahitioCo- 
ionndj  and  Autonello  Save/li.     Thcfe  Com- 
manders had  been  amply  rewarded  by  the 
King  in  his  Diftribution  of  the  Towns  and 
coniifcated  Elf  ates,  efpecially  the  Colonmis  j 
for  on  Fabj-itio  Charles  had  beflowed  the 
Territories  of  Albi  and  'TagliacozzOy  lately 
pofTelled  by  Virginio  Orjini  ;  and  on  Pro- 
fpero  the  Dutchy  of  Yt/t/V//^,  and  the  City 
of  Fondi,  with  many  other  Calfles  belong- 
ing to  the  Family  of  the  Gaetani  j  as  alfo 
Monte  FortinOy  with  the  neighbouring  Vil- 
lages, taken  from  the  Family  of  the  Conti : 
He  therefore   had  Reafon  to  exped:  that 
thefe  and  feveral  other  Barons,  whom  he 
had  enriched,  would  exert  themfelves,  and 
unite  with  his  Troops,  in  cafe  of  Danger, 
as  their  own  Intereft  would  be  concerned 
in  fupporting  his,  and  efpecially  the  Prin- 
ces oi  Bifignano  and  ^akmo^  which  laft  he 
had  reftored  to   the  Office   of  Admiral. 
Gilbert  de  Monpenfier  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant General    of  the  whole  Kingdom. 
He  was  in  greater  Repute  for  his  Quality, 
being  of  the  Royal  Blood,  than  for  his  Va- 
lour, 
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lour.     Many  other  Officers  of  Note,  to  all 
of  whom  the  King  had  given  States  and 
Provinces,  were  difperfed  about  the  King-^ 
dom  :     The  chief  of  thefe  were  Aubigni^ 
Governor  of  Calabria^  created  Grand-Con- 
flable  y  the  Senefchal  of  Beaucaire,  Gover-^ 
nor  of  Gaeta,  made  Grand-  Chamberlain  ; 
and  Graiiano  a  Man  of  Valour  and  reput- 
ed a  2ood  Officer,  to  whom  was  commit- 
ted  the  Care  of  the  Abriizzi.     The  King 
promifed  to  fend  theifi  very  fpeedily  Rein-^ 
forcements  and  Money  j  but  he  left  them 
no  other  Provifion  than  an  Affignment  of 
the  daily  Produce  of  the  Finances,  which 
was  very  precarious,  the  Aragonian  Name 
Terdinan-  gaining  Ground  in  many  Places.    For,  jult 
before  Chariest  Departure,  Ferdinando  was 
landed  in  Calabria  with  the  Spaiii/h  Soldiers 
that  came  with  the  Fleet  into  Sicily  ;  ma* 
ny  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Diftridis  im- 
mediately flocking   a'^out   him,  he   foon 
made  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  City  ofReggio^ 
the  Caftle  having  always  held  out  for  him : 
At  the  fame  time  the  Venetiaji  Fleet,  com-* 
manded  by  Antonio  Grimani^  a  Perfon  of 
great  Authority  in  the  Republic,  appeared 
on    tliC   Coafls    of  Puglia.      But  neither 

thefe 
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thcfe,  nor  any  other  Indications  of  a  fu-  ^  ^' 
ture  Change,  were  fufficient  to  put  oft,  or._-^-'_/ 
retard  the  King's  Return.  For,  befides 
the  Neceffity  which  he  had  perfuaded 
himfelf  there  was  for  his  Departure,  'tis 
incredible  what  Eagernefs  both  he  and 
all  his  Court  expreffed  to  return  to  France  ; 
as  if  Fortune,  which  had  been  fufficient  to 
obtain  him  fo  greata  Vidory,  was  alone  fuf- 
ficient to  preferve  it. 

The  Illands  of  Ifchia  and  Lipari,  tho' 
near  to  Sicily ^  belonged  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  continued  in  Ferdinando\ 
PoffelTion.  Reggio  in  Calabria  was  newly 
recovered,  as  was  Terra  Ntiova,  and  its 
Citadel,  with  fome  other  Forts  and  ad- 
jacent Villages  in  th€  fame  Province^  \Br/V?- 
difi^  whither  Federigo  had  retired,  Galli- 
poll,  Mantia,  and  Turpi  a,  were  like  wile 
in  the  Hands  of  the  Aragonians. 

Before  the  King  left   Naples  he  be-  ^^j    ^^ 
gan   to  treat  with  the    Pope   on    feveral  France 
Points,  not  without  fome  Hopes  of  Suc-^J^^  p^  g_ 
cefs.  Alexander  s  Agent,  on  this  Occafion, 
was   Cardinal    San   Dionigi,    and   Monf. 

Vol.  I.  Y  Frauzi 
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Franzi  was  the  King's  Minifler.   The  In- 
veftiture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was 
what  the  King  chiefly  defired,  and  that  if 
his  Hohnefs  had  Reafons   not  to  declare 
in  his  Favour,  he  would  at  leaft  not  join 
his  Enemies,  but  admit  him  into  Rome  as 
a  Friend.     Alexander  at  fi^-ffc  feemed  wil- 
ling to  comply ;  but  not   being  able   to 
perfuade  himfelf  to   truft  the   King,  and 
therefore  not  willing  to  feparate  himfelf 
from  the  Allies,   or  confer  on  him  the  In- 
veftiture,  which  he  thought  would  not  be 
Inducement  enough  for  a  iincere  Recon- 
ciliation,   and  therefore   diffident   of  the 
King's  Mind,   he  intcrpofed  various  Dif- 
ficulties to  his  other  Demands,  and  tho' 
the  King   fubmitted  to     the    Inveftiture 
without  Prejudice  to   any  ones   Right,  he 
replied,    he  would  firft   have  the  Right 
judicially  examined.     On  the  other  hand, 
being  defirous   to  prevent  with  an  armed 
Force  the  King's  Entrance  into  Rome,  he 
defired  the  Venetians  and  Lodovico  to  fend 
him  a  Body  of  Troops;  and  they  difpatched 
to  his  AlTiftance  a  Thou  land  light  Horfe, 
and  Two  Thoufand  Foot,   and  promifed 
him  alfo  a  Thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  which 

with 
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with  his  own  Forces  he  thought  fufficicnt  ^-   ^ 
for  his  Purpofe.     But  foon  after  they  be-^..J^ 
gan   to  apprehend  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  fend  their  Men  fo  far  from  their 
own  States  whilft  their  Army  was  not  yet 
all  aflembled,  one  Part  of  it  being  already 
employed    againft    ^jli :     Befides,    they 
dillrufted    the  Pope's  Fidelity,  on  recol- 
lecting that,  after  fending  for  Ferdmafi^ 
do    to  come   into  Rome  with  his  Army^ 
he    had    obliged     him    to  depart.       On 
thefe   Confiderations  they  pcrfuaded   the 
Pope  rather   to    retire  into   fome   ftrong 
Place,  than,  by  undertaking  the  Defence 
of  Rome^  expofe  his  Perfon  to  {o  great  a 
Peril ;  for  though  the  King   fliould  enter 
Rome^  he  would  foon  depart  without  leav- 
ing behind  him  any  Troops.     Thefe  Pro- 
ceedings increafed  the  Hopes  Charles   had 
conceived  of  prevailing  on    the  Pooe  to 
enter  into  fome  Agreement  with  him. 

The  King  then  left  Naples  the  20th  o^Charhs 
May,  but  as  he  had  not  yet,  with  the  ufual^^,°^^'^£ 
Ceremonies,  aflumed  the  Tide  and  Royal  ^^-^^^i^- 
Enfigns,  a  few  Days  before  his  Departure 
he  was  folemnly  crowned  with  great  Pomp 
Y  2  and 
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and  Celebrity  in  the  Cathedral,    and   re- 
ceived the  Honours  and  Oaths  of  Alle- 
giance  paid   on  fuch    Occalions  to  new 
Kings,     yoviano  Pontano  made  an  Oration 
in  the  Name   of  the  Neapolitan   People. 
He  was  a  Perfon  very  famous  for  his  ex- 
cellent Learning  and    Politenefs,    which 
gave  no  fmall  Credit  to   his  Speech  ;  for 
having  been  long  Secretary  to  the  Ara- 
gonian  Kings,  they  entertained  fo  high  an 
Opinion  of  his  Merit,  that  they  had  made 
him  Tutor  and  School-mafter  to  AIfo77fo. 
It  was  thought  that,  to  keep  up  to  the 
Rules  of  Oratory,   or  to  render  himfelf 
more  agreeable  to  the  Fre?7ch^  he  expati- 
ated too    copioully  in  Difpraife  of  thofe 
Kings  who  had  fo  much  exalted    him. 
So  difficult  it  is  to  obferve  ourfelves   that 
Moderation  and  thofe  Precepts  with  which 
Ponta?io,  endued  with  fo  great  a  Stock  of 
Learning,  and  writing  fo  freely  on  moral 
Virtues,  and  making  himfelf,  by  his  afto- 
nilliing  Progrefs  in  all  Sorts  of  Learning, 
the  Wonder  of  the  World,  had  adied.  the 
Part  of  a  Dictator  to  all  Mankind. 

Charles 
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Charles  was  accompanied  by  Eight 

Hundred  Frf/ic/j  Lances,  the  Two  Hundred  P^P^'5»*, 

irom  Ail- 
Gentlemen  of  his  Guard,  Trivulzi  with  'Apia. 

Hundred  Lances,  Three  Thoufand  Swijsy 

a  Thoufand  French^  and  a  Thoufand  Gaf-r- 

con  Foot,  and  gave  Orders  to  Camillo  Vi- 

telli  and  his  Brothers  to  join  him  in  Tufcany 

with    Two  Hundred    and  Fifty  Men  at 

Arms,  and  for  the  Fleet  to  return  to  Li- 

'vonio.     Virq-inio   Orfmi.,  and  Count  Fiii-^.     ^  , 

r  11  1        •  1  1         /^         J  The  Cafe 

guano,  followed  without  any  other  Guard  of /^;g/. 
than  their  Parole,  but  as  they  com  plained '"''.^'>'^'"' 

■'  ,  and  Count 

that  they  were  unjuftly  made  Prifoners,F///^7/a«i7, 
their  Caufe  was  laid  before  the  Royal 
Council,  where  they  alledged  that  when 
they  furrendered,  their  Meflengers  had 
not  only  been  granted  a  Pafs  from  the 
King's  Mouth,  but  that  his  Majefty,  after 
it  had  been  drawn  out  in  writing  had  lign- 
ed  it  with  his  own  Hand : ,  That  they  being 
informed  of  this  by  their  Meflengers,  before 
the  I^afs  was  expedited  by  the  Secretaries, 
under  this  Affurance,  at  the  firft  Summons 
of  a  Herald,  had  erecfled  in  NoJa  the  King's 
Standard,  and  delivered  the  Keys  to  the 
Y   z  French. 
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A.  D.  prench  Officer,  who  came  with  a  few 
/Horfe,  though  they  had  with  them  above 
Four  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  could 
eafily  have  made  a  Reiiflance.  They  then 
pleaded  the  ancient  Attachment  of  the  Fa-^ 
mily  of  the  Orfmi^  pleading  how  they  had 
ever  been  of  the  Guelf  Party,  that  both 
themfelvesand  every  one  that  had  ever  been 
born,  orfliould  be  born  of  that  Houfe,  had 
or  would  have  engraven  in  his  Heart  the 
Name  and  Eniign  of  the  Crown  of  France, 
for  which  Reafon  they  had  fo  readily  ad- 
mitted the  King  into  their  Dominions  in 
the  Roman  Territory  3  and  therefore  in- 
liiled  that,  both  in  regard  to  their  Behaviour, 
and  the  King's  Faith,  it  was  neither  reafon- 
able  nor  juft  that  they  fhould  be  detained 
Prifoners.  But  they  were  fliarply  anfwer- 
ed  by  Ligni^  whofe  Regiment  had  taken 
them  at  Nola^  that  a  Pafs,  though  granted 
and  ligned  by  the  King,  was  of  no  Force 
nor  perfected  till  corroborated  with  the 
Royal  Seal,  ligned  by  the  Secretaries,  and 
delivered  to  the  Party  :  That  this  had  e- 
ver  been  the  moft  ancient  Rule  and  Stan- 
dard of  all  Courts  in  Conceffions  and  Pa- 
tents. The  Reafon  was,  that  unguarded 
Expreffions  from  the  Prince,  who  is  fup^ 

pofed 
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poled  to  be  continually  engaged  in  a  Mul- 
tiplicity of  Bufinels,  and  might  not  be  fully 
informed  of  Fa£ts,  fhould  be  regulated  by 
this  Form  :    That  theif   Dependance  on 
this  Pafs  had  not  been  their  Inducement  to 
furrender  to  fo  fmall  a  Force  ;  they  liad 
a(fled  out  of  Neceffity  and  Fear,  for  it  was 
not  at  that  Time  in  their  Power  either  to 
refifl:  or  fly,  all  the  Country  around  them 
being  in  the  Hands  of  the  Conquerors  : 
That  what  they  alledged  by  way  of  Merit 
was   falfe,  and,  if  afierted  by  others,  they 
ought   to    deny  it  out  of  Regard  to   their 
own  Honour,  it  being  well  known  to  the 
whole  World,  that  not  voluntarily,  but  to 
avoid  Danger,  they  abandoned,    in  their 
utmcfl  Diftrefs,   the  Aragonians^  who  in 
their  Profperity  had  loaded  them  with  Fa- 
vours, and  opened  the  Gates  of  their  Towns 
to  theKing,  whohaving  furprifed  themata 
Time  when  they  were  in  the  Enemy's  Pay, 
utterly    averfe     to    the    French   Intercft, 
,and  without  any  juli  Security  given,  the 
Rules  of  War  had  conftituted  them  legal 
Prifoners.     Thefe   Reafonings,   fupported 
againft  the  Orfmi  by  the  Power  of  Ligni, 
and  the  Authority  of  th^CoIofinas^  who,  on 
account   of  their  ancient  Emulation  and 
y  4  Diveriity 
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Diverfity  of  Fadtion,  openly  oppolcd  them, 
prevented  the  palling  of  any  Sentence,  and 
it  was  refolved  they  fhould  follow  the  King, 
with  Hopes,  however,  of  their  being  fet 
at  Liberty    as    foon    as    they   arrived   at 


The  Pope  BuTthePope,  tho'  perfuadedby  the  Allies 
from  kffi/^  quit  Rome^  was  fometimes  inclined  to  re- 
concile himfelf  with  Charles^  and  continued 
to  treat  with  him :  Yet  at  laft  his  Sufpicions 
got  the  better,  and  two  Days  before  the 
King  entered  Romc^  tho'  he  gave  his  Ma- 
jefly  fome  Hopes  of  waiting  for  him,  ac^ 
companied  by  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
Two  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  a  Thoufand 
light  Horfe,  and  Three  Thoufand  Foot,  he 
retired  to  Orvicio^  after  leaving  a  fufiicient 
Garrifon  in  Cajlel  Satif  Atigelo^  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Sant' Anajiajia  his  Legate,  tore- 
Charhi  ceive  and  compliment  the  King,  who  tnKtv- 
tdF^otnehyTj-aflevere^Xo  avoid  paffing  CaJIel 
Sa?if  yhgeIo,zrA  took  up  his  Quarters  in  the 
Suburbs,  refufing  to  lodge  in  the  Palace  of  the 
VaticaUy  which,  by  the  Pope's  Order,  had 
been  prepared  for  his  Reception.  Alex- 
ander removed  from  Orvteto  to  Vcrngiciy  as 


enters 
Rome- 
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foon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  King's  Ap- 
proach to  Viterbo^  notwithftanding  he  had 
again  promifed  to  meet  him  in  fome  con- 
venient Place,  between  that  Town  and 
Or^ieto  ;  and  had  Charles  taken  that  Rout 
and  followed  him,  he  was  determined  to 
retire  to  Ancona^  and  taking  the  Advan- 
tage of  the  Sea  fail  from  thence  to  fome 
Place  where  he  might  be  in  perfe(fl  Safety 
from  being  molefted.  The  King,  tho' 
highly  provoked,  reftored  the  Citadels  of 
Civita  Vecchia^  and  '7frr^aV?^,referving on- 
ly OJlia^  which  on  his  leaving  Italy  he  put 
under  the  Care  of  the  Cardinal  of  San  Pi- 
ero  in  Vincola,  Bifhop  of  that  Place,  and 
continued  his  March  through  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Dominions,  as  through  a  friendly 
Country,  without  committing  any  Hoftili- 
ties,  excepting  at  Tojcanella^  where  his  Van 
being  refufed  Entrance,  they  took  the 
Town  by  Aflault,  plundered  it,  and  put 
many  to  the  Sword, 


Charles,  after  this,  to  no  manner  o^charles^\ 
Purpofe,  flayed  fix  Days  at  Siena^  without^"''''- 
confidering   with  himfelf,  or  giving  Heed 
to  the  prefling  Inftances  of  the  Cardinal  of 

San 
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San  Piero  i?i  Vhicola  and  Trvvulzt,  who  re-, 
monflrated  how  dangerous  it  might  prove 
te  give  the  Enemy  Time  to  get  ready,  and 
unite  their  Forces.  Nor  did  he  make  any 
fort  of  Amends  for  this  Lofs  of  Time,  by 
any  prudent  Refolution.  For  in  Siena  b. 
Confultation  was  held  concerning  the  Re- 
flitution  of  the  Fortrefles  of  the  Florentines, 
folemnly  promifed  by  the  King  at  his  De* 
parture  from  Naples,  and  afterwards  feve- 
ral  times  confirmed  on  his  March  j  the 
Flore?2ti?ies  not  only  being  ready  to  pay  the 
Thirty  Thoufand  Ducats,  which  were  the 
Refidue  of  what  was  due  by  Agreement, 
but  alfo  to  lend  him  Seventy  Thoufand 
more,  and  to  fend  Francefco  Secco,  their 
General,  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  AJli, 
with  Three  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and 
Two  Thoufand  Foot.  Hence  the  Necef- 
fity  the  King  had  for  Money,  the  Profpeft 
of  augmenting  his  Army,  and  a  Regard  to 
his  Royal  Word  and  Oaths,  induced  almoil: 
every  one  of  his  Council  earneflly  to  per- 
f  jade  him  to  give  up  all  but  Tietra  Santay 
and  Sarzana,  as  they  might  be  of  Ufe  to 
bring  the  Ge?ioefe  into  his  Intereft.  But 
Fate  had  decreed  that  a  Match  iliould  be 

left 
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left  behind,  to  fet  Italy  once  more  in  a  '^^  ^ 
Flame. 


149 


LiGNi,  an  unexperienced  Youth,  born 
of  a  Sifter  of  the  King's  Mother,  was  very 
much  in  Favour  :  He,  actuated  by  Levity, 
or  angry  that  the  Florent'mes  had  attached 
themfeives  to  the  Cardinal  of  San  Malo, 
prevented  this  Reftitution  with  no  other 
Arguments  than  fetting  forth  the  Com- 
paffion  due  to  the  Fifans^  making  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  the  Flore7iimes  appear  defpica- 
ble,  and  boafting  that  the  French  Forces 
were  fufficient  to  beat  all  the  Italian  Ar- 
mies united  together.  Lig?ii  was  fecond- 
ed  by  Monf.  de  Ple?2es,  who  expeded 
to  be  made  Governor  of  Pifa  and  Li- 
""Qorno, 

Another  Council  was  held  \x\  Siena,  ^i,na\7.V- 
concerning  the  Government  of  that  City  5^"'"^°  , 
for  feveral  of  the  Orders  of  the  People  andProteaiofl 
Reformers  infifted  on  a  new  Form,    that 
they  might  deprefs  the  Power  of  the  Or- 
der del  Monte  de    Nove,  and  required  that 
iheir  Guard  fliould  be  removed  from  the 
Town-houfcj  and  a  Fre?2ch  one  placed  un- 
der 


!495- 
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•^-  D-  der  higni.  This  Demand  was  reje<5ted 
,in  the  Council  as  a  Meafure  improper  at 
that  Juncture,  and  not  durable  for  any 
Length  of  Time  :  But  Ligni^  who  vainly 
expected  to  make  himfelf  Sovereign  of  aS/- 
cna^  prevailed  on  the  King  to  take  that 
City  and  its  State  into  his  Prote(5tion,  except 
Monte puki am ^  his  Majefty  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  intermeddle  in  the  Difputes  be- 
tween i\itFlorenti7ies  ^nd  Senefe  concerning 
that  Town.  Hence,  with  the  King's  Appro- 
bation theCommunity  of -S'/V;/^,tho'it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  Capitulation,  chofe,  with 
the  King's  Confent,  Ligni  for  their  Com- 
mander, and  affigned  him  a  Salary  of 
Twenty  Thoufand  Ducats  a  Year,  Lig?2i 
en  erasing  to  leave  a  Lieutenant  with  three 
Hundred  Foot  to  guard  the  Palace,  which 
he  did  of  thofe  v/ho  were  in  the  French 
Army.  The  Weaknefs  of  this  Delibera- 
tion foon  appeared  ;  for  not  long  after  the 
Magiflracy  de  Nave  recovered  by  Force 
of  Arms  their  ufual  Authority,  expelled 
this  Guard,  and  difmilTed  Monf.  de  Ltjle^ 
Vvhom  Charles  had  left  as  his  Ambaflador. 

# 
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J495. 
All  this  while  the  Affairs  of  the  Allies" — ,r^^ 

in  Lombardy  2i6.w2.nctdi  very  brifkly.    Lo--°^ll^^ 
dovico  had  received  from  Cafar,  with  great  with  the 
Solemnity,  the  Inveftiture  of  the  Dutchy  oiMnlJ, 
Mila?i,  paid  Homage  in  Public,  and  taken 
the  Oath  of  Fidelity  to  the  AmbalTador 
who  brought   the  Adl,  and,   in  concert 
with  the  Venetians^  had  made  vaft  Prepara- 
tions to  obftruift  the  King's   Return  into 
France^  or  at  leaft  to  fecure  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan,  through  a  long  Tra(ft  of  which  he 
was   to    travel :     For  this   Purpofe   they 
both,  after  reviewing  their  Troops,  made 
new  Levies  of  Men  at  Arms,  to  be  main- 
tained, part  at  their  feparate  Expence,  and 
part  in  common.    And,  though  with  fome 
Difficulty,    they    prevailed    on    G'woanni 
Benthoglio  to  accept  a  Salary  from  both, 
on  his  obliging  the  City  of  Bologna  to  de- 
clare for  the   l/cague.     For  the  Security ,  ,    .  , 
alfo  of  Genoa,  Lodovtco  armed  Ten  Gallies  Preparati- 
at  his  own  Expence  :    And  the  Pope,  in°j^"^"|'j"^ 
concert  with  tht  Venetians,  joined  with  him 
in  the  Charge  of  providing  and  maintain- 
ing Four  large  Ships.     And  being  obliged 
by  the  Convention  to  lay  Siege  to  A/ll,  he 

had 
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had   already  fent  into   Germany   to  inlill: 
Two  Thoufand  Foot,  and  ordered  Gakaz- 
zo  da  San  Severhw,  with  Seven  Hundred 
Men  at  Arms,  and  Three  Thoufand  Foot, 
to    undertake    that     Expedition.       And 
as    he    was    naturally   very    infolent    in 
Frorperlty,  promiling  himfelf  afure  Vidlo- 
ry,  out  of  Contempt,  he  fent  theDukcofOr- 
leans  a  rude  Meflage,  ordering  him  to  uf- 
urp  no  longer  the  Title  of  Dlike  of  M^' Ian, 
which  Cbarks,  the  Duke's  Father,  had  af- 
fumed  after  the  Death   of  Filippo  Maria 
Vijconti  J  not  to  permit  any  more  Fre?2ch 
Troops  to  come  into  Italy  ;    to  fend  back 
thofe  with  him  3  and,  for  his  Security  of  the 
Performance   of  thefe    Demands,  to  put 
Afii  into  the  Hands  ofGaleazzo  da  San  Se^ 
^jerino^  in  whom  his  King  might  confide 
as  much  as  in  himfelf,  having  the  Year  be- 
fore, in  France,  admitted  him  into  the  Fra- 
ternity of  his  own  Order  of  St.  Michael, 
He  then    magnified  and  boafted   of  his 
Forces,  of  the  mighty  Preparations  of  the 
Confederates  to  oppofe  the  King  of  France 
m  Italy i  and  how  the  King  cf  the  Roma?2Sy 
and  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain  were  making 
ready  to  carry  on  a  War  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  Duke  of  Or/i^^;w paying  litde  Regard  to 

thefe 
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thefe  vain  Menaces,  on  the  firft  Notice  of  '^-  ^• 
the  Negociations  for  a  new  Confederacy, 
had  attended  to  fortify  yi/It,  and  folli- 
cited  earneftly  for  a  Supply  of  Troops  from 
Frmice.  And  as  the  King  had  fent  Orders 
for  new  Levies  to  reinforce  his  own  Army> 
they  were  making  hafty  Marches  over  the 
Mountains,  which  enabled  him  to  take  the 
Field  and  ad;  ofTenfively.  In  the  Mar- 
quifate  of  Saluzzo  he  took  the  Town  and 
Caftle  of  Gualjinaraj  poffeiTed  by  Antonio 
Maria  da  San  Severi?Wy  which  obliged 
Galeazzoy  who  had  before  taken  fome 
fmall  Caftles,  to  retire  with  his  Army  to 
Anon,  2l  Town  of  the  Milanefe  near  A[liy 
where  he  remained  without  Hopes  of  at- 
tacking, but  aUb  without  Fear  of  being 
attacked. 

LoDOvico  was  naturally  inclined  to  en-* 
ter  into  very  expenfive  Schemes,  but  when 
they  were  ripe  for  Execution  was  unwiU 
ling  to  part  with  his  Money  3  a  Conducft 
which  expofed  his  Dominions,  at  this 
Juncture,  to  great  Danger.  For  very 
few  German  Soldiers  had  enlifled  when 
they  found    Money  was  fcarce ;  and  for 

the 
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■^-  ^'  the  fame  Reafon  the  Troops  which  ac- 
.....y^J^  companied  Galeazzo  every  Day  diminif}}- 
ed.  Ou  the  other  Hand,  the  Duke  of 
Or}ea?JSS  Army  continually  increafed  ;  for 
the  French  marched  chearfully  out  of 
France^  to  the  Succour  of  the  King's  Per- 
fon. 

Orleans  had  already  got  together 
Three  Hundred  Lances,  Three  Thoufand 
Bnjoijs,  and  the  like  Number  of  Gajcons. 
And  though  Charles  had  ftridlly  ordered 
him  not  to  undertake  any  Thing,  that  he 
might  be  ready  on  the  firft  Notice  to  come 
and  meet  him  j  yet,  as  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
fift  what  appears  beneficial,  he  refolved  to 
lay  hold  of  the  Opportunity  of  feizing  on 
the  City  of  Novara,  into  which  he  was 
offered  to  be  introduced  by  the  Opizini 
Caccia^  Noblemen  of  that  City,  who  were 
greatly  incenfed  againfl  Lodovico  for  having 
ufurped  from  them,  and  many  other 
Citizens,  certain  Aquedudts,  and  other 
PofTefTions,  by  corrupting  WitnelTes  to 
fwear  falfly  before  the  Judges.  The  Duke 
of  Orlea?is,  after  fettling  with  the  Opizini 
the   Manner,  accompanied  by  Lodovico^ 

Marquis 
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Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  in  tlie  Night  paiTed  '^'  ^^ 
the  Po,  at  the  Bridge  of  Sfura,  in  the^-J^i^ 
Marquis  of  Montfcrratos  Dominions,  and,"^^*^^"'^^ 
without  meeting  with  any  Refinance,  was  takes  Pof- 
let  into  Novara  by  the  Confpirators  ;  from^^,^'°"  °^ 
whence  he  made  continual  Excurfions  with 
Parties  of  his  Horfe,  as  far  as  Vigevano  ; 
and  it  was  thought,  if  he  had  marched  di*- 
re(5lly  towards  Milan  with  the  Army,  he 
would  have  excited  great  Cormriotions  j 
for  as  foon  as  the  Milaneje  heard  that  No- 
vara  was  taken,  they  feemed  very  much 
inclined  to  revolt.  Lodovico  was  not  lefs 
dejedied  in  Adverfity  than  elated  in  Pro- 
fperity,  and  as  indeed  Infolence  and  Timi- 
dity almoft  conftantly  meet  together  in  the 
fame  Subjeil,  fo  now  Lodoijico,  with  un- 
profitable Tears,  difcovered  hisPufillanimi- 
ty,  when  he  found  his  Troops  with  Galeaz^ 
zo,  on  which  only  depended  his  Defence^ 
durft  not  appear  before  the  Enemy.  But 
the  Condition  and  Diforder  of  an  Enemy 
not  being  always  known  to  the  Generals, 
for  Want  of  fuch  Intelligence,  the  fair- 
efl  Opportunities  in  Wars  are  often  loll:, 
nor  indeed  did  it  appear  probable  that  fo 
fudden  a  Change  could  happen  in  a  Prince 
of  fo  much  Power, 

Vol.  I.  Z  Or- 
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Orleans,  to  fecure  his  new  Acqulfi- 
tion,  laid  Siege  to  the  Citadel,  v/hich  the 
fifth  Day  agreed  to  furrender,  if  it  was  not 
fuccoured  in  Twenty-four  Hours  :  But,, 
during  that  fmall  Interval,  San  Severino  had 
Time  to  eoUedt  his  Troops  in  Vigeva7io  5, 
and  the  Duke,  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  his 
People,  had  by  Proclamation  taken  off  fe- 
veralTaxes  which  he  had  laid  to  increafe  his 
Army.  The  Duke  of  Orleans^  however, 
approaching  with  his  Troops  to  the  Walls 
of  Vige'vanOy  offered  the  Enemy  Battle  y 
but  S/hrzas  Men  were  terrified,  and  ra- 
ther inclined  to  abandon  the  Town,  and 
pafs  the  River  Tefirto  on  a  Bridge  of  Boats 
they  had  laid.  When  the  Duke  found  he 
could  not  bring  them  to  an  Engagement  he 
went  to  Trecas-,  and  from  that  Time  Lodo- 
'V2co's  Affairs  took  a  profperous  Turn,  his 
Army  increafing  daily,  both  with  Horfe 
?.nd  Foot ;  for  the  Ve?ietimis^  being  content 
to  take  on  themfelves  the  Care  of  oppofing 
the  King,  permitted  him  to  recal  Part  o^ 
the  Troops  he  had  in  the  Paj'?nefaf2,  and 
fent  him  alfo  Four  Hundred  of  their  Stra- 
diotti.  This  prevented  Orleans  from  ad- 
vancing I 
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vancing  j  and  a  Party  of  Five  Hundred  of 
his  Horfe,  that  had  made  an  Excurfion  to 
FigevanOy  was  repuUed  with  Lofs  by  a  Sal- 
ly from  that  Town.  San  SeverhiOj  fupe- 
rior  now  in  Strength,  marched  to  Trecas^ 
and  offered  Battle  in  his  Turn,  and  at  laft 
having  got  together  his  whole  Army, 
which  conlifted  of  the  ItaUa?2  Foot,  be- 
fides  a  Thoufand  German  Horfe,  and 
Two  Thoufand  Foot,  lately  arrived,  he 
encamped  within  a  Mile  of  Novara,  to 
which  Place  Orleans  was  retired  with  all 
his  Forces. 


The  News  of  the  Rebellion  of  Novara ^,    , 
put  Charles,  who  was  at  Siena,  on  haften-  marches 
ing  his  March :  And  to  avoid  every  Thing'*'   '■^^' 
that  might  retard  him,  hearing  that  the 
Florentines,  admoniflied  by  their  late  Dan- 
gers,  and  being  under  Sufpicions,  becaufe 
Tiero  de    Medici  attended  him,    tho'  they 
had  appointed  to  receive  him  in   Flore?jce 
with   the  greateft  Demonflrations  of  Ho- 
nour, had  for  their  Security  filled  the  City 
with   Soldiefs  and  Arms,   he  paffed  thro' 
the  Florentine  Dominion  to  Fifa,  leaving 
Flo7'e?2ce  on  his  Right.     At  Foggibonzi  he 
Z  2  was^ 
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^-  ^-  was  met  by  Girolamo  Savonarohy  who, 
.^^_^^  according  to  his  Cuflom,  mixing  the  Di- 
vine Name  and  Authority  with  his  Speech- 
es, earneflly  exhorted  him  to  reftore  the 
Foitrefies  of  the  Florentines  ;  to  his  Per- 
fualions  addingmoft  grievous  Threats  that,  if 
he  heiitated  to  obferve  what  he  had  fo  fo- 
lemnly  fvvore,  keying  his  Hand  on  the  Gol^- 
pels,  and,  as  may  be  faid,  before  the 
Eyes  of  God,  he  would  be  punifhed  by 
Heaven  in  a  mofl:  fevere  Manner.  The 
King,  with  his  ufual  Inconflancy,  then, 
and  the  Day  following,  at  Cajiel  Fioren- 
tinc^  gave  him  different  Anfwers  ;  fome- 
times  promiiing  to  reilore  them  on  liis 
Arrival  at  Fija;  at  others  refufing,  pre- 
tending his  Oaths  could  not  be  binding, 
becaufe  he  had  previoully  engaged  with 
the  Fifans  to  preferve  their  Liberty  3  yet 
he  conllantly  gave  Hopes  to  the  Republic's 
AmbalTadors  that  he  would  reftore  them 
on  his  Arrival  at  Fifa.  When  he  came 
thither  this  Affair  was  again  propofed  in 
Council  J  for  News  increaling  every  Day 
of  the  great  Preparations  of  ths  Confede- 
rates Army,  and  of  their  being  all  joined 
Fitar  Farma^  they  began   to  confider  the 

Difficulties 
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Dilliculties  of  palling  thro'  Lomlmrdy,  and 
therefore  were  defirous  of  the  large  Sum  of 
Money  and  Auxiliaries  ottered  by  the  Flo- 
rentines. But  this  Advice  was  oppofed  by 
the  fame  Perfons  who  had  oppofed  it  at 
Siena-,  they  faid,  if  the  Army  Ihouid  be 
put  into  Diforder  by  the  Enemy,  or  meet 
with  Difficulties  in  their  March  thro' Lo;;;- 
bard\\  it  was  better  to  be  afiiired  of  the 
Town  of  Pi/a,  whither  they  might  fafely 
retreat,  than  to  leave  it  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Florentines^  who,  when  once  in  PoiTeilion 
of  their  Towns,  would  be  as  treacherous 
as  the  reft  of  the  Italians  had  been  ;  ad- 
ding that^  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  it  Vv^as  very  convenient  the 
King  fliould  be  polTefbd  of  the  Port  of 
Livorno  y  for  uhen  he  had  altered,  as  he 
defigned,  and  was  to  be  hoped,  the  Go- 
vernment of  Genoa,  he  would  then,  in  a 
manner,  be  Mailer  of  all  the  Sea  Coaft 
fron:i  Marjeilles  to  Naples. 

Certain  it  is  that  thefe  Reifons  had 

fome  Weight  with  Charles,  who  was  not  of 

himfelf  capable   of  chuling  for  the  beft. 

But  he  was  much  more  moved  by  the  Sup- 

Z  3  plica- 
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plications  and  Tears  of  the  Pifans  j  who, 
in  great   Numbers,  prefented  themfelves 
before  him,   with  their  Wives  and   Uttle 
Children,    and  falling  fometimes  proftrate 
at  his  Feet,  and  fometimes,  with  miferable 
Cries,  telling  their  Cafe  even  to  the  meaneft 
of  the  Courtiers  and  Soldiers,  with   moft 
bitter  Lamentations,  and  miferable  Wail- 
ings,  deplored  their  future  Calamities,  the 
implacable  Hatred  of  the  Florentines^  and 
the    entire  Defolation   of  their   Country, 
which  they  fhould  not  have  Caufe  to  la-  - 
ment   if  the  King  himfelf  had  not  given 
them      their      Liberty  j      for      believing 
that   the    Words   of  the   moil  Chriftian 
King  of  Frafice  were  Words  firm  and  fta- 
ble,  they  had  been  the  more  emboldened 
to  provoke  the  Enmity  of  the  Florejitines ^ 
With  thefe  Complaints  and  Exclamations 
they  melted  the  Hearts  of  the  very  private 
Men  at  Arms,  the  Archers  of  the  Army, 
and  many  alfo  of  the  Swifs,  who  flocked 
in  great  Numbers,  in  a  tumultuous  Manner, 
to  the  King  ;    and  Salazart,  one  of  the 
Penlioners,  in  the  Name  of  the  reft,  ad- 
drefled  him,  earnefdy  folliciting  that,  for 
the  Honour  of  his  own  Perfon,  for  the 

Glorv 
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Glory  of  the  Crown  of  France^  for  the  ^-  ^• 
Comfort  of  fo  many  of  his  Servants,  vvho^Jl^ 
were  ready  at  all  times  to  lay  down  their 
Lives  for  him,  and  who  counfelled  him 
with  more  Fidelity  than  thofe  who  were 
corrupted  with  the  Money  of  the  Floren- 
tines^ he  would  not  deprive  the  Pifans  of 
that  Benetit  he  had  himfelf  procured  them  i 
and  that  Want  of  Money  might  not  in- 
<luce  him  to  commit  fo  iniamous  an  Acti- 
on, bid  him  rather  take  their  Collars,  Plate, 
and  flop  their  Penfions  and  Pay.  This 
Tumult  had  got  to  fuch  a  Head,  that  a 
private  Archer  was  bold  enough  to  threa- 
ten the  Cardinal  oiSt.Mnlo  ;  others  talk- 
=ed  in  high  Terms  to  the  Marflial  G/V,  and 
the  Preiident  Gamtay,  who,  they  knew, 
counfelled  this  Reflitution.  Such  a  Vari- 
ety of  Counfels  fo  diftrad;ed  the  King's 
Mind,  that  he  kept  the  Affair  in  Sufpenfe, 
and  was  at  a  Lofs  how  to  a6t  :  Sometimes 
he  renewed  his  Promifes  to  the  Fifans^  ne- 
ver to  give  them  up  j  then  he  would  fend 
to  the  Florejjtine  Miniifers,  who  waited  at 
Lticca^  to  let  them  know  that,  what  for 
weighty  Reafons  he  could  not  do  then',  he 
would  perform  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at 
Z  4.  Adu 
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AJliy  whither  hedeiiredthe  Republic  would 
fend  their  Ambaliadors.  He  left  Pija,  af- 
ter changing  the  Governor  of  the  Cita- 
del, and  placing  therein  a  fufficient  Garri- 
fon,  as  he  did  in  the  Caflles  of  the  other 
Towns;  and  being  of  himfelf  very  anxious 
to  c^et  Poffeflion  of  Gaioa^  and  at  the  fame 
time  inftigated  by  the  Cardinals  of  aSj;?  P/- 
cro  in  Vincola,  and  Fregofo,  Objetto  dal  Fief- 
co,  and  many  other  outlawed  Perfons,  who 
gave  him  great  Hopes  that  with  much 
Eafe  a  Revolution  might  be  brought  about, 
he  fent  with  them  from  Sarza?ia  on  that 
Enterprize  Monf.  Filippo,  with  a  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Lances,  and  Five  Hundred 
Foot,  who  were  juft  arrived  by  Sea  from 
France^  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  his 
whole  Council,  who  blamed  the  Diminuti- 
on of  the  Army  :  He  alfo  gave  Orders 
that  the  Men  at  Arms  of  the  Vitelli  which 
were  not  come  up  Time  enough  to  join 
him,  fliould  follow  them  ;  that  a  Body  of 
Soldiers  fent  him  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
with  fome  Exiles  fhould  enter  the  Weilern 
Rhicra,  and  for  the  Fleet,  now  reduced  to 
Seven  Gallies,    two  Galleons,    and  two 

fmali 
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fmall  VefTels,  under  Miolans,  to  go  and  af-  ^-  ■^• 
iiit  the  Land-Forces.  l-H^I! 

In  the  mean  Time  the  Avant-Guard, 
conducted  by  Marflial  G/V,  was  come  to 
Poutremoli^  where  the  Townfmen  difmif- 
ied  the  Garrifon  they  entertained  of  Three 
Hundred  Men,  and,  at  the  Perfualion 
of  TriiJidzi J  furrendered  on  Condition 
they  fliould  not  be  molefted  in  their  Per- 
fons  or  EfFeds.  But  the  Capitulation  did 
them  no  Service,  for  the  Swifs,  to  revenge 
the  Death  of  about  Forty  of  their  Com- 
rades liilled  by  thofe  of  Fontremoli^  on  ac- 
count of  a  Difpute  rifen  by  Chance,  when 
the  King's  Army  pafTed  thro'  the  Limigi- 
ana^  entering  furioufly  into  the  Town 
plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  cruelly  put  all 
the  Inhabitants  to  the  Sword. 

The  Confederates,  in  the  mean  Time, 
were  bufy  in  getting  together  their  Army 
in  the  Parmefa?2,  which  confifted  of  Two 
Thoufand  Five  Hundred  Men  at  Arms, 
Eight  Thoufand  Foot,  and  above  Two 
Thoufand  light  Horfe  ;  the  moft  of  thefe 
Jail  were  of  Albania ^   and  other  adjacent 

Fro- 
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Provinces  o^  Greece ,  who  had  been  brought 
into  Italy  by  the   Ve?ietia?2S,  and  retained 
their  own  Country  Name  of  Stradiotti  : 
The  principal  Part  of  this  Army  confifted 
of  the  Troops  of  that  Republic  ;  for  thofe 
of  Lodo-vico,  who  had  employed  almofl  all 
his  Forces  againfl  Novara,   did  not  ex- 
ceed a  Qiiarter  of  the  Whole.     Francejco 
Gonzaga^  Marquis  oiMmitoua^  a  very  young 
Prince,  from  whom,  on  Account  of  his 
Valour  and  Thiril  after  Glory  much  more 
was  expected  than  is  from  one  of  his  Age, 
was    declared  Governor   General   of  the 
Venetian  Forces,  amongfl  whom  were  ma- 
ny Officers  of  great  Renown.     Luca  P/- 
JanOj  and  Marchmie  T^i-coijano^  both  Men 
of  great  Weight  in  the  Senate,   were  fent 
as   Proveditors.       The  Duke  of  Milan\ 
Troops   were  commanded  by  Count  Ga- 
jazzo,  who  had  alfo  the  Tide  of  Governor, 
and    was  Lodovico's   principal   Favourite, 
but  in  the  Knowledge  of  military  Affairs 
no  Way  equal  to  his  Father  Roberto  da  San 
Severino,   for    this    Count    acquired    the 
Name  of  being  rather  a  cautious  than  en- 
terprizing  Officer.   With  him  was  appoint- 
ed Commiffary  Fra?iceJco  Bernardo  Vijcon^- 

tL 
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ti.  Head  of  the  Ghihellim  Fad:ion  in  Mihin^ 
and,  therefore,  oppofite  to  GiatijacopoTri- 
'Viilzi.  A  Council  of  War  being  held, 
by  the  Generals  and  principal  Officers  of 
the  Army,  after  fome  Debates  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  march  to  Formiovo^ 
a  fmall  Village  fituated  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Mountains,  it  was  rcfolved,  conlidering 
the  Narrownefs  of  that  Place,  to  advance 
only,  within  three  Miles  of  it,  to  the  Abbey 
of  Ghiariiola^  which,  being  in  an  open 
Country,  might,  perhaps,  entice  \!i\^French 
to  come  into  the  Plain.  This  Refolutioii 
gave  an  Opportunity  for  the  King's  Van- 
Guard  to  lodge  in  Formwuo^  for  it  had  paf- 
fed  the  Mountain  long  before  the  reft  of 
the  Army,  which  had  been  retarded  on 
account  of  the  Difficulty  in  moving  the 
heavy  Artillery  over  the  rough  Appenn'me  • 
and  the  Difficulty  would  have  been  greater, 
if  the  ^wifs^  delirous  to  make  Amends  for 
the  Injury  done  to  the  King's  Honour 
in  the  Sack  of  PoniremoU,  had  not 
with  immenfe  Labour  given  their  Af- 
fiflance. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  Van  arrived  at  For?2uovOy 
the  Marflial  de  Gie  fent  a  Trumpet  to  the 
Italian  Camp,  to  demand,  in  the  Name  of 
the  King,  a  PafTage  for  the  Army,  which 
intending  to  hurt  nobody,  and  to  payarea- 
fonable  Price  for  Provifions,  was  returning 
that  Way  into  France.  At  the  fame  time 
he  fent  a  Party  of  Horfe,  to  get  Intelligence 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Country  and  the 
Enemy's  Army;  but  they  were  foon  put 
to  Flight  by  fome  Sfradiotti^  fent  againfl 
them  by  Frajicefco  Gonzaga  :  And  it  was 
thought,  that  if  the  Italians  had  then  at- 
tacked the  French  Camp  they  might  have 
eafily  routed  their  Van,  which  muft  have 
prevented  the  Royal  Army  from  advan- 
cing. They  had  much  the  fame  Oppor- 
tunity offered  the  next  Day,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  the  Marflial,  apprifed  of  the  Dan- 
ger, was  retired  a  little  higher  up  the 
Mountain.  But  the  Italian  Commanders 
had  not  Refolution  to  march  and  attack 
them,  deterred  by  the  Strength  of  the  Ene- 
my's Situation,  or  imagining  the  Van  to 
be  more  numerous,  and  the  reft  of  the  Ar- 
my nearer  than  it  was  :  Befides,  it  is  cer- 
tain 
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tain  that  at  that  Inftant  the  Venetians ,  by 
delaying  to  join  their  Troops  in  their  Camp 
at  Ghiaruola,  were  not  yet  all  alTembled  ; 
which  makes  it  manifeft  that  if  Charles 
had  not  loitered  without  any  Occafion  at 
Siena,  Pi/a,  and  many  other  Places,  he 
might  have  made  his  Way  without  Impe- 
diment or  Oppofition.  Having  at  lafl 
joined  his  Van,  he  lodged  with  his  whole 
Army  the  next  Day  at  Fonmovo.  The 
Confederates  never  thought  it  likely  that 
the  King,  with  an  Army  fo  inferior  to  theirs, 
would  have  attempted  to pafs  th^  Appenni?ie 
by  the  dired;  Road  ;  and  therefore  they  at 
firfi:  imagined  his  Defign  was  to  leave  the 
moftof  his  Men  2.tPiJa,  and  with  the  Re- 
mainder embark  on  board  his  Fleet:  And, 
even  when  they  heard  of  his  having  begun 
his  March  they  fancied  that,  to  avoid 
them,  he  intended  to  pafs  through  the 
Village  of  Valdita?'ay  and  over  the  Moun- 
tain of  Ce?ifo  Crocey  which  is  rugged  and 
difficult,  and  fo  defcend  into  the  Torto?2efey 
in  Hopes  of  meeting  the  Duke  of  Orlea?is 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 
But  when  they  were  convinced  that  ha 
dire(fted  his  March  to  Fornuovo^  the  Italian 

Army> 
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Army,  whofe  Spirits  hitherto  had  been 
kept  up  by  the  comfortable  Speeches  of  fo 
many  General  Officers,  and  by  the  Report 
of  the  fmall  Number  of  the  Enemy,  be- 
gan now  to  be  a  little  difcouraged  :  They 
conlidered  the  Bravery  of  the  French  Lan- 
ces, and  the  Intrepidity  of  the  Swifs,  to 
whom  without  Comparifon  the  Italian  In- 
fantry was  inferior,  their  Dexterity  in  the 
Management  of  the  Artillery,  and  (what 
moft  affeds  Men  when  they  have  taken  a 
different  Impreffion)  the  unexpected  Cou- 
rage of  the  French  in  approaching  them 
with  fuch  unequal  Forces.  Thefe  Con- 
iiderations  had  damped  the  Minds  even  of 
the  Officers,  and  put  them  on  confulting 
amongft  themfelves  what  Anfwer  to  give 
the  Trumpet  fent  by  the  Marflial.  It  feem- 
ing  very  dangerous  to  fome  that  the  Fate 
of  Italy  fliould  be  left  to  the  Difcretion  of 
Fortune  :  But  to  others  it  appeared  infa- 
mous that  the  Italian  Soldiery  fliould  be* 
tray  fuch  Fear  of  a  French  Army  fo  much 
inferior  in  Number,  as  to  fuffer  them  to 
make  their  Way,  before  their  Eyes,  with- 
out Oppolition.  The  Opinions  being  dif- 
ferent, after  many  Difputes,  it  was  agreed 

to 
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to  give  Notice  at  Milan  of  the  King's  Re- 
queft,  and  then  to  a6t  as  the  Duke  and  the 
Amballlxdors  of  the  Allies,  who  refided 
there,  fliouldunanimouily  direft.  TheDukc 
and  the  Miniller  of  the  Venetians^  whofe 
States  lay  neareft  the  Danger,  were  both 
of  the  fame  Mind,  that  it  was  not  prudent 
to  block  up  the  Road  to  a  departing  Ene- 
my, but,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
Proverb,  make  them  a  Silver  Bridge  :  0~ 
therwife  it  might  fo  happen,  (as  could  be 
proved  by  numberlefs  Examples)  that  Ne- 
ceflity,  converted  into  Defpair,  might  open 
itfelf  a  bloody  PalTage  through  an  Army 
indifcreetly  offering  to  make  an  Oppofition. 
But  the  Spajiijl:  Amballador,  whofe  Sove- 
reigns ran  no  Rifque,  faid,  Fortune  was  to 
be  tried,  and  infifted  ftrenuoully,  almoft  in 
the  Nature  of  a  Proteft,  on  not  permitting 
the  King  to  pafs,  and  letting  flip  fuch  an 
Opportunity  of  defeating  his  Army  ;  for,  if 
it  pafTed  fafely,  the  Affairs  of  Italy  would 
remain  in  the  fame  perilous  Situation,  and 
even  expofed  to  greater  Dangers  than  be- 
fore :  For  the  King  of  France ^  by  being  in 
PofTeffion  oi  Afii  and  thvara^  could  com- 
mand all   Piedmont  j  and  having  behind 

him 
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him  the  Kingdom  of  France,  a  Kingdom 
To  powerful  and  rich,  the  Swifs  his  Neigh- 
bours, always  difpofed  to  enlift  under  him 
in  what  Numbers  he  required,  and  find- 
ing himfelf  increafed  in  Reputation   and 
Spirits,  if  the  Allied  Army,  fo  much  fupe- 
rior,  fhould  fo  vilely  give  Way,  he  would 
continue    to    opprefs   Italy    with   greater 
Fiercenefs :     That  his  Sovereigns  muft  of 
Neceffity  alter  their  Refolutions,  if  the  Ita- 
Ham   would  not,  or  had  not  Courage  to 
fight  the  French.     But  the  fafeft  Opinion 
prevailing  in  the  Council,  it  was  refolved  to 
write  to  Venice^  where  they  knew  the  Senate 
would  be  of  the    fame   Mind.     But  all 
Confultations  were  needlefs  :  For  the  Ge- 
nerals, after  writing    to  Milan,  confider- 
ed  that  an  Anfwer  could  not    return  in 
Time,  and  that  it  would  be  an  infamous 
Refiedion  on  the  Italian  Soldiery  if  they 
permitted  the  French  a  free  Paifage  j  fo 
difmifilng  the  Trumpet  without  any  pofi- 
tive  Anfwer,  they  determined  to  attack  the 
Enemv  as  thev  advanced,  and  both  thtVcne^ 
tian  Proveditors  concurred  with  the  refii  in 
this  Determination,    tho'   Trevijhio  with 
greater  Readinefs  than  his  Colleague. 

0:i 
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On  the  other  hand,   the   French   eame 
on   full   of  Arrogance,    and    Refolution  j 
and,  as  they  had  hitherto  found  no  Refin- 
ance in  Itah^  were  fully  perfuaded  that 
the   Enemy   would   not   offer   to  oppofe 
them,  and,  if  they  did,  would  foonbe  put 
to  Flight ;  fo  defpicable  an  Opinion  they 
entertained    of  the     Italian   Arms !    Yet 
when,  from  the  Defccnt  of  the  Mountainj 
they   difcovered    the    Encampment,    ob- 
ferved  the  infinite  Number  of  Tents  and 
Pavilions,  with  the  vail   Trad:  of  Land 
they  covered  (for,  according  to  the  Italian 
Cuftom,    the  Camp   was   formed   on   as 
much  Ground  as  would  have  rang-ed  the 
whole  Army  in  Battle  Array)  and  the  great 
Number  of    their  Enemies,    who  would 
hardly  have  come  fo  near  them,  had  they 
not  been  determined  to  fight,  their  Arro-^ 
gance  fo  far  cooled,  as  to  wiili  they  might 
receive  the  happy  News  that  the  Italians 
were  content  to  allow  them  a  free  Paflage, 
and  fo  much  the   more  when  they  found 
themfelves  difappointed  of  the  Affiilance 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     I'hat  Duke,  ac- 
cording to  Orders,  had  promifcd  to  be-  on 
Vol.  I.  A  a  the 
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^'  ^-  the  Third  of  "July  at  Piacenzciy  with  all 
I  the  Forces  he  could  draw  together  to  meet 
the  King :  But  on  frelh  Notice  that  Sforzas 
Army,  which  oppofed  him,  confifted  of 
Nine  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  Twelve 
Hundred  light  Horfe,  and  Five  Thoufand 
Foot,  he  had  now  fent  Word,  that  it  was 
impollible  to  advance  without  certain  Dan- 
ger before  fo  powerful  a  Force,  efpecially 
as  he  had  been  obliged  to  diminilli  his  own 
Army  by  leaving  Garrifons  in  AJli  and 
Novara.  This  Difappointment  put  the 
King  under  a  Neceffity  of  altering  his 
Meafures.  Monf.  Philippe  D'Argenton 
was  lately  come  from  Venice^  where  he 
had  been  Ambaffador:  Before  his  Departure 
he  had  promifed  Fijano  and  T7'cvifa?io,  the 
then  declared  Proveditors,  to  ufe  his  beft 
Endeavours  to  difpofe  the  King  to  Peace. 
Charles  now  comrniffioned  him  to -fend  a 
Trumpet  to  thefe  Proveditors,  with  a 
Letter,  intimating  that  he  had  fomething 
to  impart  to  them  relating  to  the  common 
Welfare.  They  agreed  to  meet  him  next 
Morning,  at  a  convenient  Place  between 
the  two  Armies.  But  Charles^  either  for 
want  of  Provifions  in  the  Situation  he  was 
;  in. 
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in,  or  for  fome  other  Reafon,  changing  ^-  O. 
his  Mind,  determined  not  to  wait  in  thatv—l^ 
Place  for  the  Refult  of  this  Meeting. 

The  Fronts   of  the  two  Camps  were 
not  Three  Miles  afunder,  both  extended 
along  the  Bank  of  the  River  Taro  ;  which 
deferves  rather  the  Name   of  a   Torrent 
than  of  a  River :  It  riles  in  the  Appennine 
Mountains,  and,  after  running  fome  time 
through  a  fmall  Vale  lituated  between  two 
Hills,  fpreads  in  the  great  Plain  of  Lom- 
hardy,  and  then  empties  itfelf  into  the  Po, 
On  the  Right  of  thefe  two  Hills,  down  to 
the  Banks  of  the  River,  the  Allied  Army 
was  pofted:  This  Side  was  preferred  by  the 
Generals  to  the  Left,   where  the  Enemies 
were  to  march,  to  prevent  them  from  turn- 
ing  towards   Farma ;    becaufe  that  City, 
being  full  of  different  Fad:ions,  was  fafpecfted 
by  the  Duke  of  Milan  \  and  more  fo  flnce 
the  King  had  obtained  Leave   from  the 
Florentines,  even  from  the   Time  he  was 
at  Ajli,  to  take  Francefco   Secco   into  his 
Service,  whofe  Daughter  was  married  into 
the  noble  and  powerful  Family  of  the  To^ 
relli  in  the  Farmefan. 

A  a  2  T  H  F. 
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The  Cairip  of  the  Allies  was  fortified 
with  Ditches  and  Ramparts,  and  abound- 
ed with  Artillery,  under  which  the  French 
could  not  avoid  palling  in  their  Way  to 
jifli^  for  as  they  were  to  crofs  the  Taro  near 
FGrfuicvOy  that  River  only  would  feparate 
the  two  Armies.  The  French  had  but 
little  Refl:  all  that  Night  j  for  the  Italians 
ordered  the  Stradiotti  to  ride  up  to  their  - 
very  Camp,  and  they  were  fo  diflurbed 
with  thefe  Alarums  that  they  were  often 
calling  to  Arms.  There  fell  alfo  a  fudden 
and  very  heavy  Rain,  mixed  v/ith  terrible 
Lightening,  and  many  horrible  Thunder- 
boltSj  which  feemed  to  prognofticate  fome 
fatal  Calamity :  But  the  French  were 
much  more  terrified  than  the  Italians^  not 
only  for  being  in  the  midft  of  Mountains 
and  Enemies,  and  in  a  Place  where  any 
unlucky  Accident  happening  they  had  no 
Hopes  of  laving  themfelves,  and  therefore, 
labouring  under  much  greater  Difficulties, 
had  greater  Reafon  to  fear,  but  alfo 
becaufe  it  was  thought  that  whenever 
Heaven  manifefled  its  Anger,  it  was  on 
fome  grand  Occalion,  and  therefore  feemed 

to 
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to  point  rather  to  that  Part  where  was  pre-  ^  ^^ 
fent  the  Perfon  of  a  King  of  fuch  great. 
Power  and  Dignity.  The  Morning  fol- 
lowing, which  was  the  6th  of  Jnl)\  the 
French  hcgan  at  Day-break  to  pafs  the 
River.  The  greateft  Part  of  the  Artillery 
preceded  the  Van,  which  the  King  fup- 
pofed  was  to  bear  the  greateft  Shock,  and 
had  therefore  placed  in  it  Three  Hundred 
and  Fifty  French  Lances,  T.'rivulzi  with 
his  own  Hundred  Lances,  and  Three 
Thoufand  Swijs,  who  were  the  Sinews 
and  Hopes  of  the  Army  ;  and  with  them 
on  Foot  Engilberto,  Brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Ckves,  and  the  Bailiff  of  Dijon^  who 
had  inlifted  them  :  To  thefe  he  added 
Three  Hundred  Archers  on  Foot,  fome 
Crofs-Bows  of  his  Guards  on  Horfeback, 
and  the  bed  Part  of  his  Foot.  Next  to 
the  Van  followed  the  main  Body,  in  the 
midft  of  which  the  King  was  feated,  in 
full  Armour,  on  a  mettlefome  Courfer  3 
near  him  rode  Monf.  dc  la  Tremouille^  an 
Officer  of  great  Renown  in  the  Kingdom 
of  France,  who  with  his  Counfel  and  Au^ 
thority  was  to  rule  that  Part  of  the  Army: 
A  a  3  The 
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The  Rear-Guard  came  after,  conducted 
by  Count  de  Foix,  and  laflly  the  Carriages. 
But  Char/es,  ftiU  defirous  of  Peace,  whilft 
his  Troops  were  in  Motion,  ordered  again 
Argent  on  ro  treat  with  the  Venetian  Pro-^ 
veditors.  But  on  the  Motion  of  the 
French^  all  the  Italian  Army  having  put 
themfelves  in  Arms,  and  the  Generals 
being  determined  to  fight,  they  were  fo 
far  advanced  that  the  Vicinity  of  the  two 
Armies  did  not  admit  of  Time,  nor  fa 
much  as  a  Place  for  a  Conference. 

The  light  Horfe  began  to  fkirmifh, 
and  the  Artillery  to  roar  from  all  Parts,  all 
the  Italians  were  come  out  of  their  Camp, 
and  were  extending  their  Squadrons  along 
the  Banks  of  the  'Taro  in  Order  of  Battle. 
The  French,  notwithftanding,  continued 
their  March,  Part  on  the  ftoney  Beach,  for 
the  Plain  between  was  too  narrow  to  con- 
tain their  Squadrons,  and  Part  on  the  De- 
clivity of  the  Hill.  As  foon  as  the  Van  of 
the  French  was  advanced  over  againll  the 
Enemy's  Camp,  the  Marquis  of  Mantoua 
with  a  Body  of  Six  Hundred  Men  at  Arms, 
who  were  the  Flower  of  the  Allied  Army, 
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a   large  Band  of  Stradiotti,    fome   light 
Horfe,  and  Five  Thoufand  Foot,  croffed 
the  River  beyond  the  Rear  of  the  Frc?2chy 
having  before  left  on  the  Banks  Antonio  da 
MoJitefeliro^  a  natural  Son  of  Ffderigo  late 
Duke  of  Vrbino^  with  a  numerous  Squa- 
dron, with  Orders  to  pafs  and   come   to 
his  AfTiftance  if  called,  or  to  reinforce  others 
on  Occafion.  He  commanded  anotherBody 
of  light  Horfe,  as  foon  as  the  Adion  began, 
to  attack  the  Enemy  in  Flank,  and   the 
refl;  of.  the  Stradiotii  to  pafs  the  River  at 
For?2uovo,  and  afTault  the  Baggage,  v/hich 
for  want  of  Men,  or  by  Advice,  as  was 
reported,    of  Trroulzi,    was   left  expofed 
without  any  Guard  to  any  one  that  attacked 
it.      At   another  Place  Count   Galeazzo^ 
in  order  to  fall  on  the  Van,  crofled  the 
Taro  with  Four  Hundred  Men  at  Arms 
and  Two   Thoufand  Foot ;  amongfl  the 
iirft  was  a  Company   belonging   to  Don 
Alfonfo  d'EIIt\  whofe   Father  would   not 
permit  him  to  go  in  Perfon  to  the  Army  ; 
he  left  alfo  Q.Q\inK.A?mibaleBentivogHo^  with 
Two  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  on  the  Banks, 
with  Orders  to  pafs  the  River  and  come 
to  his  Succour,    if  he   fhould   be  called. 
A  a  4  The 
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^-   ^-  The   Proveditors  infifted  that  two  large 

^,J^1^  Companies  of  Men  at  Arms,  and  a  Thou- 

fand  Foot,  fliould   be   left  to  guard  the 

Camp,  as  a  Body  of  Referve  againft  all 

Accidents. 

Battle  of       The  King  obferving  fo  great  a  Force 
the  Taio.  f^iiij^g  on  his  Rear,  of  which  his  Officers 
had  not  been  aware,  turned  his  Back  to  the 
Van,  and  with  the  main  Body  marched  to 
the     Affillance    of  his   Rear,    advancing 
in  fo  much  Hafle  at  the  Head  of  one  of  his , 
Squadrons,  that   when    the  Battle  began 
he  found  himfelf  in  the  Front  of  the  Ene- 
my, and  was  amongft  the  firfl  that  engaged. 
Some  have  related    that  the  Marquis  of 
Mcmtcua  palTed  the  Taro  in  a  Sort  of  Dif- 
order,  occaiioned  by  the  Height   of  the 
Banks,  and  by  Trees,  Stumps  and  Shrubs, 
with  which  the  Sides  of  Torrents  are  com- 
monly overfpread ;  and  others  add,    that 
his  Foot,    by   thefe   Difficulties,  and  the 
Sv/ellins;  of  the  River  in  the  lail  Night's 
Pvain,  entered  the  Battle  too  late,  and  that 
Ibme  did  not  pafs  at  all.     But  be  that  as  it 
will,  the  Allauit  given  by  the  Marquis  was 
vgry  refolute  and   furious,  and   was  an- 

fweie4 
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fwered  with  equal  Fiercenefs  and  Valour.  ^-    ^■ 
The  Squadrons  from  ail  Parts  in  charging,    "'^'^'' 
mingled  one  among  another,  contrary  to 
the  Cuftom  of  the  Italians^  who    ufed  to 
fight  Squadron    againft    Squadron,    and 
when  one    was   tired,  or   began   to   give 
way,  another  took  its  Place,  without  com- 
ing to  a  general  Engagement  till  the  lafl:> 
when  alltogether  formed  a  large  Squadron  j 
fo  that  moil:  commonly  a   Battle  lafted  a 
whole  Day,  without  any  great  Slaughter, 
and  often.  Night  coming  on,  the  Armies 
feparated,  without  any  certain  Vidiory  on 
either   Side.      The  Lances   being    broke 
with  the  Fall  of  many  Men  at  Arms  and 
many  Horfes  in  both  Armicb,  every  one 
began  with  the  fame  Fury  to  make  Ufe  of 
Iron  Maces,  Ponyards,    and  other    fliort 
Arms  i  the  Florfes  alfo  with  Kicks,  Bites, 
and  Shocks,  fighting  as  well  as  the  Men. 
In  the  Beginning  oi  the  Fight  the  Italians 
certainly  gave  very  fignal   Proofs  of  their 
Courage,  and  the   Marquis  in  particular, 
who,    being  followed  by  a  flout  Band  of 
young  Gentlemen,  and  by  the  Spezzate 
Lances  (thefe  are  Soldiers  of  Valour,  not 
belonging  to  any  particular  Company,  and 
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in  feparate  Pay)  encountering  all  Danger, 
omitted  nothing  that  became  a  moil  cou- 
rageous General.  The  French  fuftained 
with  great  Bravery  this  fierce  Attack,  but 
being  overpowered  by  fo  great  an  Inequality 
of  Numbers,  they  manifeitly  began  to  give 
way,  not  without  endangering  the  King ; 
for  the  Baftard  of  Bourbon^  though  he 
fought  very  gallantly,  was  taken  Prifoner 
within  a  few  Yards  of  him ;  and  as  his 
Majefty  had  imprudently  brought  himfelf 
into  imminent  Peril  without  a  proper 
Guard,  or  with  fuch  Order  as  was  neceffary 
for  fo  great  a  Prince,  the  Marquis  thought 
he  had  as  fine  an  Opportunity  of  taking  the 
King,  and,  therefore,  with  many  of  his 
People,  made  all  his  Efforts  to  approach 
him,  againft  whom  Charlesy  with  a  Few 
about  him,  {hewing  great  Boldnefs,  defend- 
ed himfelf  nobly,  tho'  more  by  the  Fierce- 
nefs  of  his  Horfe  than  by  their  Affiftance. 
In  the  midil;  of  fo  great  a  Danger,  he  did 
not  omit  what  Fears  moft  commonly  fug- 
geft  in  fuch  difficult  Situations  -,  for  find- 
ing himfelf  abandoned  by  almofl  all  his 
People,  he  had  recourfe  to  heavenly  Affift- 
ance,  and  made  a  Vow  to  St,  Dejmis  and 
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St.  Martin^   reputed  particular  Protedlors  ^-    ^• 
of  the  Kingdom  of  iv-j;/r^,  that  if  he  got^ 
fafe  with  his  Army  mio  Piedmont^  as  foon  as 
he  reached  his  own  Country,  he  would  vifit 
and  beftow  very  coftly  Gifts  on  the  Churches 
dedicated  to  their  Names,  one  near  Paris, 
the  other  at  Tours ;  and  that  every  Year 
he  would,  with  the  mofi:  folemn  Feafls  and 
Sacrifices,  give  Teflimony  of  his  Requefts 
being  granted  by  their  Interceffion.    After 
making  thefe  Vows,  his  Vigour  increafing, 
he  fought  with  more  Courage  than  his 
Strength    or  Conftitution    would  permit. 
But  the   King's  Danger  had  fo  much  in- 
flamed thofe  who  were  the  nearefl,  that 
they  all  flew  to  cover  their  royal  Maflier 
with   their  Perfons,    and  kept  back  the 
Italians,  till  the  main  Battle,  which  had  re- 
mained behind,  came  up,   a   Squadron  of 
which  charged  fo  fiercely  on  the  Enemy's 
Flank,  that  it  reprefled  pretty  much  their 
Fury  J  as  did  alfo  the   Death  of  Ridolfo 
Gonzaga,  Uncle  to  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
toua,  a  very  experienced  Officer  -,  in  whofe 
Face,  whilft  he  was  acting  the  Part  of  an 
excellent  Captain,  comforting  and  rallying 
Jiis  Men,  and  running  from  Place  to  Place 

where 
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where  he  favv  the  leafl:  Diforder,  on  Hfting 
up  his  Helmet,  a  Frenchman  thruft  a  Dag- 
ger :  He  fell  from  his  Horfe,  and  in  the 
Confufion  and  Tumult,  amidft  fo  clofe  a 
Multitude  of  very  mettlefcme  Horfes, 
could  receive  no  Help,  and  falling  amongft 
Men  and  Horfes  was  rather  fuffocated  by 
the  Crowd,  than  killed  by  the  Enemy. 
He  was  the  more  to  be  pitied,  becaufe 
both  in  the  Council  the  Day  before,  and 
that  very  fame  Morning,  judging  it  impru- 
dent to  put  fo  much  in  the  Power  of  For- 
tune, without  any  urgent  Neceflity,  againft 
the  Inclination  of  his  Nephew,  he  had  ad- 
vifed  to  avoid  a  Batde. 

The  Fight,  by  fo  many  different  Acci- 
dents, varying,  and  no  x^d vantage  of  any 
Importance  appearing  on  either  Side,  it 
was  more  than  ever  doubtful  who  would 
conquer  j  fo  that  Fear  and  Hope  being 
in  an  Equilibrium,  they  fought  with  in- 
credible Ardor  on  both  Sides,  each  Indivi- 
dual piefuming  the  Vidory  depended  on 
his  particular  Strength  and  Valour.  The 
'French  were  animated  by  the  Prefence  and 
Panger  of  their  Sovereign  :    For  that  Na^ 
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tion  was  ever  remarkable  for  adoring  their 
Kings,  and  revering  them  as  Ibmethingj  Di- 
vine, and  they  were  in  fuch  a  Situation 
that  they  had  no  Hopes  of  Safety  but  in  a 
Vid:ory.  Several  Motives  alfo  encouraged 
the  Italiam  ;  the  Hopes  of  Plunder,  the 
Bravery  and  Example  of  their  General, 
their  profperous  Succefs  in  the  Be^inning^ 
of  the  Adion,  and  the  great  Number  of 
their  Army,  which  aflured  them  of  being 
always  fuccoured,  which  was  not  the  Cafe 
with  the  French  -,  for  they  were  all  either 
engaged,  or  expet5ted  every  Moment  to  be 
attacked.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  in  all 
human  Adions  the  Power  of  Fortune  is 
very  great,  and  in  military  Affairs  more  par- 
ticularly fo,but  immenfe,  infinite,  and  inex- 
preffible  in  Batdes  j  where  an  Order  not 
well  underftood,  or  ill  executed  j  where 
Ralhnefs,  or  a  vain  Word  even  from  the 
meanell  Centinel,  and  innumerable  other 
Accidents,  not  poiTible  to  be  forefeen,  or 
prevented  by  a  General,  often  unexpeded- 
ly  arife,  and,  in  a  Moment,  transfer  the  Vic- 
tory to  thofe  who  feemed  conquered. 
Thus  Fortune,  at  this  Inftant,  confiflent 
with  her  ufual  Cullom,  effeded  what  the 
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Courage  of  Men,  or  the  Force  of  Arms, 
hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  :    Fbr 
the  Stradiottiy  who  were  fent  to  attack  the 
Carriages,  as  related,  began  to  feize  them 
without  any  Difficulty  :    And    fome  at- 
tended to  carry  off  Mules,  fome  Horfes, 
fome  Harnefs,  to  the  other  Side  of  the  Ri- 
ver.    At  the  Sight  of  fo  much  Plunder, 
not  only  the  Stradiotti  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  attack  the  French  in  Flank,  but  even 
thofewho  were  engaged  in  theBattle,  feeing 
their  Comrades  returning   to  their  Quar- 
ters   loaded  with    Spoils,    incited    by    a 
Thiril  of  Lucre  ran  towards  the  Carriages 
to  partake  of  the  Prey,  and  their  Example 
was  followed  by  Numbers  of  both  Horfe 
and  Foot,  who  in  whole  Companies,  on 
the  fame  Account,    quitted    the    Battle* 
Wherefore  the  Italia?is,  not  only  deprived 
of  their  intended  Succour,  but  the  Num- 
ber    of    the   Combatants     being     dimi- 
niflied  by  io  great  a  Diforder,  and  AntoJiio 
da  Montefeltro  not  moving  becaufe,  by  the 
Death  of  Ridolfo  Gonzaga,  who  had  the 
fole  Charge  to  call  him  in  cafe  of  Need, 
none  fent  for  him,  were   obliged  to  give 
wav. 

The 
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The  French  now  began  to  gain  Ground 
apace,  and  nothing  more  fupportcd  the  Ita- 
lians, who  vifibly  declined,  than  the  Va- 
lour of  the  Marquis,  who  courageoufly 
fighting,  ftill  flopped  the  Force  of  the  Ene- 
my, animating  his  Men  with  his  Example, 
and  with  his  ardent  Speeches,  encouraging 
them  rather  to  lofe  their  Lives  than  their 
Honour.  But  it  was  not  poflible  for  a 
Handful  of  Men  to  refifl  fuch  Numbers, 
which  multiplied  continually  upon  them 
from  all  Parts.  So,  after  a  great  many  had 
been  killed  and  wounded,  efpecially  of  the 
Marquis's  own  Regiment,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  fly  in  order  to  repafs  the  River, 
which  being  fwelled  not  only  by  the  Rains 
that  had  fallen  in  the  Night,  but  alfo  by  a 
Storm  with  Hail  and  Thunder,  which 
arofe  while  they  were  in  the  Ad:ion,  the 
Paflage  was  rendered  very  difficult.  The 
French  brifkly  puflied  them  to  the  Banks 
with  great  Violence,  and  with  perpetual 
Slaughter,  without  making  any  Prifoners, 
and  without  flopping  a  Minute  to  flrip  or 
plunder.  On  the  contrary  Voices  were 
continually   heard,   crying,  Companions ! 

Remem- 
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Remember  Guignegate  !  Guignegate  is  ^ 
Village  in  Picardyy  near  Terouenne,  where 
in  the  latter  Years  of  Lewis  XI.  the  Prench 
Army,  already  vidlorious  over  Maximilian^ 
in  a  Battle  againfl  the  King  of  the  Romans^ 
was  afterwards  routed  by  breaking  their 
Ranks,  and  falling  to  Plunder. 

Whilst  the  Battle  was  fighting  with 
fo  much  Bravery  on  this  Side,  the  Van  of 
the  French  prefented  itfelf  with  fuch  Refo- 
lution  againfl:  Count  Gajazzo^  who  with 
Part  of  his  Plorfe  was  come  to  attack  them, 
that  the  Italians  were  greatly  terrified, 
efpecially  when  they  faw  none  of  theirPeo- 
ple  move  to  their  Affiftance,  and  they  were 
broke,  as  one  may  fay,  by  themfelves  j  for 
after  fome  few  had  been  killed,  and 
amongil:  the  refl:  Giova?mi  Picci?iinOy  and 
Gakazzo  da  Con-egio^  they  fled  back  to- 
wards their  main  Squadron.  Marflial 
Gie  obferving  that,  befides  the  Count's 
Squadron,  there  was  o\\  the  Banks,  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  River,  another  Colonel 
with  -his  Men  at  ArmiS  in  Order  of  Battle, 
would  not  permit  a  Purfuit ;  for  which 
he   was  afterwards  by  feme  commended 

for 
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for  his  Prudence,  by  others,  who,  perhaps, 
conlidered  leis  the  Reafori,  than  the  Event, 
rather  taxed  with  Cowardice  than  praifed 
for  Circumfpcdtion.     For  no  one  doubted 
but  that,  it  he  had  followed  the  Enemy, 
both    the  Count  and  his  Colonel  would 
have  fled,  and  filled  the  reft,  on  that  Side 
the  River,  with  fuch  a  Terror,  that  it  muft 
have  been    almoft   impofiible  to  prevent 
their  Flight.     For  when  the  Marquis  of 
Mantoua,  after   the  refl  had  fled,  with  a 
good  Party  of  his  Men,  whom  he  kept 
clofe  and  in  as  good  Order  as  he  was  able, 
had  repafl"ed  the  River,  he  found  thofe  on 
the   Banks    in  Confufion,  every  one  em- 
ployed in  faviijg  himfelf  and  his  Baggage  ; 
and  the  great  Road,  that  leads  from  Pia- 
ceirza  to  Farma^  lull  of  Men,  Horfes  and 
Carriages,  moving  towards  Parma.     This 
Diforder  was  partly  remedied  by  the  Mar- 
quis's Prefencc  and  Authority,  who  imme- 
ately  fet  about  recallingand  puttingthem  in 
Order;    but  more  fo,  by  the  Arrival  of 
Count  PiiigUa?io^  who,  during  the  univer- 
fal  Confufion  on  both  Sides,  taking  an  Op- 
portunity to  make  his  Efcape,  fled  to  the 
Italia?!  Army,  and  raifed  their  Spirits  by 
VoL:  I.  B  b  com- 
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^-  ^'  comforting  and  afluring  them  that  the 
k^.^.^^!^  Enemy  was  more  diilieartened  and  in 
greater  Fear  than  themfelves.  It  was  ge- 
nerally believed  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  Allurances,  the  whole  Camp  would 
with  great  Terror  have  broke  up  then,  or, 
at  fartheft,  the  Night  following.  All  the 
Italians  retired  into  their  Camp,  excepting 
thofe  who,  terrified  at  the  Confufion  and 
Tumult  (as  on  fuch  Occalions  will  hap- 
pen) or  frightened  at  the  Swelling  of  the 
River,  had  fled,  and  were  difperfed  in 
different  Places,  many  of  whom,  falling 
in  With  Fre?2cb  Parties,  were  cut  to  Pieces. 

The  King,  with  the  reft  of  the  Army,, 
joined  his  Van,  and  confulted  his  Officers 
about  pafTing  the  River  immediately,  and 
attacking  the  Enemy's  Camp.  Trkm/zi 
was  for  it,  as  was  Camillo  Vitelli^  who  had 
fent  his  Res;iment  after  thofe  who  were 
marching  on  the  Enterprize  oiGenoa^  and, 
with  a  few  Horfe,  had  followed  the  King 
in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  Battle.  But 
it  was  more  earneftly  infilled  on  by  Fran- 
ccfco  SeccOj  who  defired  it  might  be 
obferved  that  the  high  Road,  which  ap- 
peared 
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peared  at  a  Diftance,  was  full  of  liorfe  and  ^-  ^• 
Foot,  who  muft  either  be  the  Enemy » 
flying  to  Parmay  or  having  firft  fled 
now  returning  to  their  Camp.  But  the 
PalTage  of  the  River  was  dangerous,  and 
the  Army  being  fatigued,  Part  in  fighting 
and  Part  by  ftanding  on  their  Arms,  it  was 
refoived,  at  the  Inflance  of  the  Freiich 
Officers,  to  encamp  :  So  they  went  above 
a  Mile  from  the  Place  where  they  had 
fought,  to  a  Villa  called  Medefa^  fituated  on 
a  Plill,  and  there  formed  their  Camp,  with^ 
out  any  Divifion  or  Order,  and  with  no 
fmall  Inconveniency,  for  a  great  Number 
of  their  Carriages  had  been  plundered  by 
the  Enemy. 

Such  was  the  Battle  between  the  French 
and  Italians  on  the  River  Taro^  memora- 
ble for  its  being  the  firft  that,  after  a  long 
Series  of  Years,  had  been  fought  in  Italy 
with  Slaughter  and  Bloodilied  j  for  hilher- 
to  very  few  were  killed  in  a  Battle.  The 
Lofs  of  the  French  vv^as  not  Two  Hundred 
Men  ;  but  that  of  the  Italians  was  above 
Three  Thoufand,  amongft  which  were 
Three  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  Rumccio 
B  b   2  Fiirfiefcy 
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^.  D.  Parfiefcy  a  Commander  of  the  Vtmetians^  and 
.J^^!ll^many  other  Perfons  of  Note.  Bernardino 
del  Montone^  another  Commander  of  the 
Venetians  was,  by  the  Blow  of  a  Mace  on 
his  Hehiiet,  left  for  Dead.  He  was  an 
Officer  more  regarded  for  the  Fame  of  Bac- 
cio  delMontone^  his  Grandfather,  one  of  the 
firfl  who  gave  Luflre  to  the  Italian  Soldie- 
ry, than  for  his  own  Condition  or  Merit. 
So  much  Bloodflied  feeme4  the  more 
aftonifliing  to  the  Italians^  as  the  Battle  did 
not  laft  above  an  Flour,  and  was  fought 
with  (hort  Arms,  httle  Ufe  being  made 
of  th^  Artillery.  Each  Side  laboured  to 
obtain  the  Glory  of  tlie  VicSlory,  and  the 
Honour  of  the  Day  j  the  Italians  affert- 
in^  their  Camp  and  Carriages  were  fafe, 
w  hile  the  French  loil  many  of  theirs,  and 
amongfl:  other  Things  fome  of  the  King's 
'  Pavilions  had  been  carried  off.  They  alfo 
boafted  that  the  French  would  have  been 
cut  to  Pieces,  had  not  their  own  People, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  reinforce  the 
Batdc,  fallen  to  Plunder ;  which  indeed 
was  not  contradided  by  the  French.  The 
Venetians^  attributing  to  themfelves  the 
Glory,  ordered  all  over  their  Dominions, 

and 
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and  particularly  at  Venice,  Illuminations, 
Fire-works,  and  other  Marks  of  Joy. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  afterwards  private 
Perfons  who  imitated  the  public  Example  : 
For  on  the  Tomb  of  Marchione  TreviJanOy 
m  the  Church  of  the  Minims,  after  his 
Death,  were  engraved  thefe  Words  :  On 
the  River  Taro  he  fought  projperoiijly  againjl 
Charles  King  of  France.  The  Victory, 
neverthclefs,  was  univerfally  adjudged  to 
the  French,  on  account  of  the  great  Dif- 
proportion  of  the  Slain,  of  their  driving 
the  Enemy  on  the  other  Side  the  River, 
and  becaufe  their  Paflage  was  no  longer 
cbflruded,  which  was  all  thev  contended 
for,  the  Battle  being  fought  on  no  other 
Account. 

The  Day  following  the  King  remained 
in  the  fame  Camp,  and,  thro'  the  Means 
oi  Argent 072,  fome  Parley  was  had  with  the 
Enem.y,  and  a  Truce  was  agreed  on  till 
Night.  On  one  hand,  Charles  v.- anted 
to  fecLire  a  fafe  Return  3  for  he  knew  that 
many  of  the  Italians  had  not  enpao-ed  • 
and  feeing  them  keep  their  Camp,  he 
thought  fo  long  a  March  through  the 
B  b  3  Dutchy 
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^-   D.  Dutchy  of  Miia?2,  with  the  Enemy  in  his 
.J12^  Rear,  would  be  dangerous  :  On  the  other> 
he  was  at  a  Lofs  how  to  refolve  for  Want 
of  good  Counfel  3  it  being  his  Cuftom  to 
defpife  the  bed,    and  often  take  the  worft, 
in  his  Deliberations.     The   Italians  were 
no   iefs  undetermined  ;  for  though  they 
were  at  iirfl  gready  terrified,  yet  the  fame 
Night  the  Battle  was  fought  fome  Pro- 
pofals  were  made,  and  greatly  encouraged 
by   Count  Pitigliano,  for  aifaulting  in  the 
Night  the  Camp  of  the  French,  who  were 
lodged  without  any  Order  or  Fortification  ; 
But  this  Counfel,  after  fome  Debates,  was 
rejedied  by  many  as  too  dangerous.     It 
was  currently  reported  all  owtxitaly,  at  that 
Time,  that  the  Troops  oi  Lodo^cicp  Sforza 
had  his  fecret  Orders  npt  to  fight :  For  the 
Venetian  Army  being  fo  powerful  in  his 
Dominions,    it   was    thought    he   might 
have  had  a  greater  Dread  of  their  Vidlory 
than   of  that  of  the   French^    to  whom 
he  wilhed    neither   Viftory    nor  Defeat, 
and   that,    to   fecure    himfelf  againfl    all 
Events,  he  had  a  Mind  to  keep  his  Army 
entire  J  which  occafioned  the  Lofs  of  the 
Batde  to  the  Italians.     This  Opinion  was 

fupported 
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fupported  by  the  Marquis  of  Manioiia^  and 
by  the  Venetian  Commanders,  to  keep  up 
their  own  Reputation,  and  was  agreeable 
to  all  thofe  who  defired  to  have  the  Italian 
Arms  in  good  Eftimation.     But  I  heard  a 
Perfon  of  great  Gravity,  who  was  in  Milan 
at  that  Time,  and  in  the  Secret  of  Aftairs, 
confute  this  Report  with  great  Warmth.  He 
affirmed  that  almoft  all  Lodo'-oico\  Forces 
were  at  the  Siege  of  Novara^  and  that 
thofe  he  had  at  the  'Taro  were  infignificant 
as  to  the  gaining  the  Vid:ory,  which  the 
Allied  Army  would  have  obtained  if  their 
own  Diforders  had  not  hurt  them  more  than 
theV/ant  of  a  greater  Number  of  Men.  For 
many  of  the  Venetians  did  not  engage,  and 
though  Count  Gajazzo  fent  only  a  Part  of 
his  Troops  to  the  Batde,  and  thofe  with  a 
feeming  Unwillingnefs,   that    might  pro- 
ceed from  his  knowing  that  the  Van  of  the 
French  was  too  ftrong,  and  therefore  it  was 
too  dangerous  to  truft  the  Whole  to  For- 
tune. Thofe  who  well  knew  the  Count 
would  have  fooner  wondered  to  fee    him 
undertake  a  bold  A6tion  than  a  cautious 
one.     Befides,  Sforzas  Troops  were  not 
altogether  ufelefs ;    for^  though  they  did 
B  b  4  not 
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^  ^'  not  fight,  they  prevented  the  Van  from 
.„,>^^,-J^  reinforcing  the  King,  which  put  him  un- 
der a  NecelTity  of  fuflaining  the  whole 
Weight  of  the  Battle,  with  the  fmalleft 
and  weakeft  l^rt  of  his  Forces,  to  the 
great  Peril  of  his  own  Ferfon.  Nor  is  this 
Opinion,  if  I  miftake  not,  founded  more 
on  Authority  than  on  Reafon  ;  for  if  Lo^ 
dovico  was  fo  inclined,  would  he  not  have 
ordered  his  Generals  to  difluade  any  Ob- 
flrudion  to  the  Pafiage  of  the  French^ 
confidering  that,  if  they  were  routed,  his 
own  Troops  would  have  equally  fuffered 
by  being  fo  near,  the  Enemy,  though  they 
'had  not  joined  them  in  the  Batde  ?  And 
by  what  Kind  of  Reafoning,  Confideration, 
or  Experience  of  Things  could  he  promife 
himfelf  that  in  the  Battle  Fortune  would 
be  fo  equal,  that  the  King  fliould  neither 
defeat,  nor  be  defeated  ?  Nor  would  the 
Battle  have  been  fought  againU  the  Ad- 
vice of  the  Duke's  Generals  -,  becaufe  the 
■  Venetian  Troops,  fent  into  that  State  only 
for   his  Safety  and    Securify,  would   not 


have  difagrced  with  his  Officers. 


Charles 
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Charles  the  next  Morning  decamped 
with  his  Army  before  Day-break,  without 
Sound  of  Trumpet,  to  conceal,  as  much  as 
poffible,  his  Departure.  Nor  did  the  Allied 
Army  follow  him  that  Day  j  which  indeed 
was  not  in  their  Power  had  they  intended 
it,  on  account  of  the  Waters  in  the  River, 
for  more  heavy  Rains  had  fallen  that 
Night,  and  made  it  impaffable  the  bed 
Part  of  the  Day.  Near  Sun-fet  only 
Count  GajazzOj  though  not  without  Dan- 
ger, the  Torrent  running  very  ftrong, 
crolTed  the  River  with  Two  Hundred  light 
Horfe,  and  followed  the  Enemy,  who 
kept  the  high  Road  to  Fiacenza  :  He  har- 
raffed  them  pretty  much,  efpeclally  the 
Day  following  :  But  the  French,  although 
fatigued,  went  on  in  good  Order,  being 
plentifully  fupplied  with  all  NecefTaries  by 
the  neighbouring  Villages,  partly  out  of 
Fear  of  being  plundered,  and  partly  by  the 
Means  of  Tn'vulzi,  who,  riding  before  the 
hght  Horfe  for  this  Purpofe,  prevailed  on 
fome  with  Threats,  and  others  with  his 
Authority,  which  was  great  in  that  State, 
and  exceedingly  fo  with  the  Guelfs.     The 

Day 
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Day  after  the  Departure  of  the  French 
the  Allied  Army  followed  them ;  but 
none  of  the  Commanders,  and  particularly 
the  Venetian  Proveditors,  cared  to  run  any 
farther  Rifque,  and  therefore  kept  at  a 
Diftance,  without  giving  them  the  leaft 
Diflurbance,  which  they  might  ealily 
have  done.  For  the  fecond  Day  the  Freiich 
encamped  on  the  other  Side  the  River 
'Trebbia^  a  little  beyond  Piacenza  j  but, 
for  Conveniency  of  Quarters,  Two  Hun- 
dred Lances,  the  Swifs,  and  moll  of  the 
Artillery,  lay  on  this  Side  the  River,  be- 
tween the  T'rebbia  and  the  City  of  Pia~ 
cenxa.  That  Night  the  Rain  fwelled  the 
Waters  to  fuch  a  Degree  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  Endeavours,  it  was  not  pofli- 
ble  for  either  Horfe  or  Foot  to  pafs  till  late 
the  next  Day,  nor  then  without  a  great 
deal  of  Difficulty,  even  when  the  Waters 
began  to  fall.  Yet  they  were  not  attacked, 
either  by  the  Army,  which  kept  at  a 
Diflance,   or  by  Count  *  Gajazzo^    who 

had 

*  Gh'vio  accufes  Count  Gajazzo  and  his  Brother 
Fracaffa  of  Treachery,  alledging  they  might  have  greatly 
roolefted  \k\^?rinch,  inftead  of  which  they  fupplicd  chem 
w::h  ProvifioBs  at  Tortona,  where  they  kiffed  the  King's 

Hand. 
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had  entered  Piacaiza  to  keep  the  People 
from  revolting,  which  he  iufpeded,  and 
not  without  fome  Reafon.  For  if  Charles 
had  followed  the  Counfel  of  jTr/'uw/^;/ ,  and 
with  difplayed  Colours  proclaimed  Fran- 
cefco,  the  young  Son  of  Giova?2m  Ga- 
kazzo^  in  all  Probability  that  would  have 
produced  a  Revolution  in  the  Dutchy. 
So  agreeable  was  the  Name  of  the  Perfon 
they  looked  upon  as  their  legitimate  So- 
vereign, fo  odious  that  of  the  Ufurper, 
and  of  fuch  Importance  the  Credit  and 
Friendfhip  of  Triviiizi  I  But  the  King, 
intent  only  on  getting  forwards,  would 
not  give  Ear  to  any  thing  of  that  Kind, 
and  continued  his  March  with  all  Speed, 
under  no  fmall  Diftrefs  after  the  firft  Days 
for  Want  of  Provifions,  becaufe  as  he  pro- 
ceeded he  found  the  Towns  better  guarded, 
Lodoinco  Sforza  having  a  good  Number  of 
Horfe,  and  Twelve  Hundred  Gennan  Foot, 
detached  from  the  Siege  of  Novara^  Part 
in  Tortona^  under  Gajparo  da  San  Sever ino^ 
furnamed  Fracajfa^  and  fome  in  Alej- 
fandria. 

The 

Hand.  5f»z£ij  fays  only  that  the  Count,  by  keeping  at 
{o  great  a  Diftance  from  the  Enemy,  gave  ihem  an  Op- 
portunity of  gsuing  away  wijhout  Lofs. 
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The  French,  after  paffing  the  'Trebbiay 
were  harraffed  in  the  Rear  by  Count  Ga- 
jazzOy  who  had  added  to  his  light  Horfe 
One  Hundred  German  Foot  of  the  Garri- 
fon  oiFiacenza  :  For  the  /^£';z^//^;^  Provedi- 
tors,  admonifhed  by  the  Rifque  they  had 
run  at  the  T^aro,  refufed  to  fend  him,  as  he 
required,  the  Remainder  of  the  hght 
Horfe,  and  Four  Hundred  Men  at  Arms. 
But  the  King,  when  he  was  near  Alexan- 
dria, turned  higher  up  towards  the  Moun- 
tain, where  the  River  T'anaro  is  fliallower, 
and  without  Lofs  of  Men,  or  any  other 
Damage,  in  Eight  Days  March  came  to 
the  Walls  of  Aflu  Charles  entered  the 
Town,  and  encamped  his  Army  in  the 
Field,  with  an  Intent  of  augmenting  it,  and 
remaining  in  Italy  until  he  had  relieved 
Novara.  The  Confederates,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  as  far  as  the  'Tortonefe,  finding 
it  would  be  to  no  Purpofe  to  follow  any 
farther,  joined  Lodovico?,  Forces  in  the 
Neighbourhood  oi  Novara,  which  was  in 
great  Want  of  Proviiions  ;  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  his  People  had  not  only  ne- 
gledied  to  fupply  it,   as  they  might  have 

done 
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done  in  Abundance,  in  that  very  plentiful  ^-    ^• 
Country,    but  not  confidering  the   Dan-^JJl^^ 
ger  till  the  Remedy  was  too  late,  without 
any  Frugality,  permitted  his  Men  profufely 
to  confume  what  Provifions  were  found  in 
the  Place. 

About  this  Time  the  Cardinals   and 
the    Officers,   who  had  been  fent  againft 
Genoaj  returned  to  the  Camp,  that  Expe- 
dition having  mifcarried.     For  the  Fleet, 
having  on  its  iirfl  Arrival  taken  the  Town 
of  Spetit\    from  thence  diredled  its  Courfe 
to Rapaik,  which  was  alfo  ealily  taken.  But 
a  Squadron  of  eight  light  Gallies,    and  a 
Caraque,    with  two  Bijcayan  Barks,    fail- 
ed from  the  Port  of  Genoa  in  the  Night, 
and  landed    Seven  Hundred  Men,   who, 
without  any  Difficulty,  took  the  Suburbs  of 
Rapalky  with  the  French  who  were  in  it ; 
and  then  approaching  the  French   Fleet, 
that  was  retired  into  the  Bay,  after  a  long 
Engagement,  took  or  burnt  all  their  Vef- 
fels  ;  which,  Vv^ith  the  taking  the  Admiral 
Prifoner,  rendered  thofe  Places  more  re- 
nowned for  this  Vidory  than  for  that  of 
the   preceding  Year,   when  the  ^rj^o;z/- 

ans 
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^'  D-  a?is  were  routed.  Nor  was  this  Lofs  of 
,J^^^^  the  French  repaired  by  thofe  who  were 
fent  by  Land  :  For  after  marching  along 
the  Eaflern  Riviera^  as  far  as  the  Valley 
oi  Bifagna^  and  Suburbs  of  Gefioa,  they 
found  themfelves  deceived  in  their  Expec- 
tations that  the  Town  would  rife  ;  fo  on 
hearing  of  the  Lofs  of  their  Fleet,  they  re- 
turned in  a  Sort  of  Flight,  over  thofe  crag- 
gy and  rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Vale  of 
Pozzevcriy  which  lies  on  the  other  Side  of 
the  City,  and  from  thence,  though  much 
increafed  by  the  Country  People,  and  by 
others  fent  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  they 
proceeded  v/ith  the  fame  Hafte  towards 
Piedmofit.  This  Body  of  Troops  would, 
without  Doubt,  have  been  routed  and  put 
to  Flight,  if  thofe  in  Genoa  had  not  been 
afraid  of  fallying  out,  left  in  their  Abfence 
the  Party  of  the  Fr^^oy?  fhould  attempt  in- 
novations. The  Cavalry  under  Vitelli  at 
■'  Chi  avert  J  hearing  the  bad  Succefs  of  thofe 
they  were  marching  to  join,  returned  in  a 
diforderly  Manner,  and  not  without  Dan- 
ger, to  Sarzana  :  And,  excepting  Spetie, 
all  the  Towns  of  that  Riviera,  which  had 
been  feized  by  the  Exiles,  as  alfo  in  the 

W^eftern 
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Weftern  Riviera,  the  City  of  Ventijniglia,  ^'    ^' 
which  had  been  taken  by  Fol  Batiifia  Fre- 
gofo   and  other  Malecontents,  returned  of 
their  own  Accord  under  the  Obedience  of 
the  Genoeje, 

All  this  while  there  were  as  great  Agita- 
tions in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  as  in  Lom- 
bardy,  but  with  more  Variety  of  Fortune. 
For  Ferdifiando,  after  taking  Reggio,  at- 
tended to  the  Recovery  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Places,  having  with  him  about  Six 
Thoufand  Men,  comprehending  the  Vo- 
lunteers who  came  from  Sicily,  and  the 
SpaniJJo  Horfe  and  Foot  under  Gonfaho 
Frnando,  one  of  the  Aghilar  Family  of 
Cordova,  a  Man  of  great  Courage,  who  had 
learned  Experience  in  the  Wars  of  Gra- 
nada. On  his  iirft  Arrival  in  Italy,  by  the 
boafting  Spaniards  he  was  called  the 
Great  Captain,  to  denote  the  fupreme  Pow- 
er he  had  over  them  ;  which  Name  af- 
terwards, by  his  Acquifition  of  fev^eral  fig- 
nal  Victories,  and  great  Skill  in  military 
Difcipline  was  univerfally  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  to  him.  This  Army,  which 
had  put  a  great  Part  of  the  Country  in 

Motion  > 
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^'  ^'  Motion,  was  met  at  Seminar a^  a  Place 
..«!^i^  near  the  Sea-Side,  by  Aubigni^  with  the 
French  Men  at ,  Arms  who  wxre  left  to 
defend  Calabria^  and  by  the  Horfe  and 
Foot  fent  him  by  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
try attached  to  the  French  Intereft.  When 
they  came  to  engage,  Azibigni\  regu- 
lar Troops  got  the  better  of  the  Irre- 
gulars and  Unexperienced  :  For  not  only 
the  Italians  and  Sicilians  in  Ferdinanddz 
Army  were  a  Parcel  of  Men  haflily  levied, 
but  the  Spaniards  alfo  were  Troops  inex- 
pert and  raw.  Yet  for  fome  Time  they 
fought  bravely,  becaufe  the  Valour  and 
Authority  of  their  Commanders,  who 
omitted  no  Part  of  their  Duty,  kept  up 
for  fome  time  the  Spirits  of  their  Men, 
who,  on  all  other  accounts,  were  inferior  to 
the  Enemy,  Ferdinando  particularly  diftin- 
guifliedhimfelfi  forfightinginaManner be- 
coming his  Valour,  after  having  his  Horfe 
killed  under  him,  he  would  doubdefs  have 
been  flain  ortaken,  \^Giova?mi diCapiia^  Bro- 
ther to  the  Duke  of  Termini ^  who,  having 
been  his  Page  from  his  tender  Years,  was 
beloved  by  him  in  the  Flower  of  his 
Age,  had  not  difmounted  from  his  Horfe, 

and 
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and  placed  him  on  it,  and,  by  a  very  me-  ^'  ^• 
morable  Example  of  the  moft  diftinguifh-  ^^^^j^ 
cd  Faithfulnefs  and  Love,  expofed  his 
own  Life,  for  he  was  killed  on  the 
Spot.  Gonfaho  fled  over  the  Moun* 
tains  to  Reggio,  and  Ferdinando  to  Falmay 
that  lies  on  the  Sea  Coaft  near  Seminaray 
where  he  embarked  on  board  his  Fleet, 
and  went  to  Meffina.  But,  not  in  the  leafl 
dejecfled  by  his  Adverfities,  he  refolved  to 
try  his  Fortune  anew  ;  for  he  was  not  on- 
ly fatisfied  of  the  AfFedion  of  the  whole 
City  of  Naples,  but  alfo  of  the  Difpofition 
of  many  of  the  principal  Nobility  and  Peo- 
ple, who  privately  defired  him  to  return. 
Wherefore,  not  to  give  Time  for  his 
Friends  thus  difpofed  to  grow  cool  on  ac- 
count of  his  Rout  in  Calabria,  with  great 
Speed  he  got  together  not  only  the  Gallies 
that  he  had  brought  from  Ifchia,  and  the 
four  his  Father  Alfonfo  went  off  with, 
but  alfo  thofe  which  came  from  Spain, 
and  whatever  other  VelTels  he  could  pro- 
cure from  the  Towns  and  Barons  in 
Sicih. 

Vor..  L  C  c  He 
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He  would  not  be  retarded  for  want  of 
Forces  to  put  on  board,  but  liiice  he  could 
not  get  a  fufficient  Number  for  fo  great  an 
Enterprize,  he  was  underaNeceffity  to  help 
himfelfmore  by  Shows  than  by  Realities.  He 
(ailed  then  from  Sicily  with  Sixty  Ships  of 
di  Gaggio.  the  Line,  and  Twenty  fmaller,  attended  by 
Ricajenfw^  a  Catalan^  Admiral  of  the  Spa- 
niJhYXttiy  a  Man  of  great  Courage,  and  Ex- 
perience in  Naval  Affairs,  but  with  fo 
fmall  a  Number  of  fighting  Men,  that  in 
moft  of  the  Veffels  there  were  hardly  any 
others  but  fuch  as  were  neceffary  to  work 
the  Ships.  But  tho'  Ferdinando\  Forces 
were  fmall,  the  Favour  and  good  Will  of 
the  People  were  great  :  For  he  no  fooner 
appeared  off  Salerno^  than  that  City,  and 
all  the  Towns  along  the  Coaft  of  Malfi 
and  Ca'-ca  erecl;ed  his  Standard.  He  then 
failed  on,  and  hovered  two  Days  Q?i  Naples ^ 
expeding  in  vain  a  Commotion  in  that  Ci- 
ty: For  the  French  ran  immediately  to 
Arms,  and  poffing  ftrong  Guards  in  all  pro- 
per Places  put  a  Stop  to  the  Rebellion,  which 
was  ready  to  break  out  3  and  they  might 
have  extricated  themfelves  from  all  Dan- 
ger, 


I/iQ^. 
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ger,  had  they  followed  with  Refolution  the  ^-   D. 
good  Counfel  given  them  by  fome  of  their  ( 
Party,  who,  fufpedling  how  ill  the  Arago^ 
nian  Fleet  was   provided    with    Soldiers, 
perfuaded  Monpenfier   to    fill    the   French 
Velfels  that   were  in    Port  with   Soldiers 
and  Men  that  were  fit  to  fight,  and  attack 
them.     Ferdinando,  after  the   third  Day> 
defpairing  of  any  Change   in   the   City, 
made  oiffor  Ifchia  -,  but  the  Confpirators, 
confidering  that,  on  account  of  their  Plots 
being  in  a  manner  difcovered,  the  Caufe 
of  Ferdifiaiido   was   become    their  own, 
privately  afi^embled,  and,  refolving  to  make 
a  Virtue  of  Necefiity,  fecretly  difpatched 
a  fmall  Boat  to  recall  him,  defiring  that  to 
make   the    Attempt  eafier,    and  to  give 
greater  Courage  to  thofe  who  intended  to 
rife  in  his  Favour,  he  would  land   all  or 
Part  of  his  Men.     The  King  failed  back 
to  Naples  the  Day  following,  which  hap- 
pened to   be  the  fame  Day  the  Battle  was 
fought  on  the  Banks  of  the  T'aro  :   He  ap- 
proached the  Shore,  to  land  his  Men  at  the 
Maddelena^  a.  Mile  diftant  from  the  City, 
where  the  little  River  Sel^efo  runs  into  the 
Sea  J  a  River  which  defcrves  rather  the 
C  c  a  Name 
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Name  of  a  Brook,  and  would  hardly  have 
been  diftinguifhed  by  any  Name  at  all,  if 
the  Neapolitan  Poets  had  not  thought  pro- 
per to  give  it  one.     Monpenfier^  as  ready  to 
proceed   with   Rafhnefs,   where   Caution 
was  neceiTary,  as  he  had  been  with  Fear, 
where  Courage  the  Day  before  was  requi- 
fite,  left  the  City  almoft  deftitute  of  Troops 
to  oppofe  the  Enemy's  Landing  ;  where- 
fore the  Neapolitans y  rejoicing  at  an  Op- 
portunity which   they  could  never  have 
expeded,  immediately  took  up  Arms,  and 
gave  Notice  of  their  Riling  by  tolling  the 
Bell  of  the  Carmelites  near  the  Walls  of  the 
City  J  and  that  being  anfwered  by  all  the 
other  Bells  the  People  foon  gathered  from  all 
C^uarters,  took  PolTeflion  of  the  Gates,  and 
cried  out  aloud  Ferdinando  I  *     This  fud- 
den  Tumult  alarmed  the  French^  who  not 
thinking  it  advifeable  to  remain  between 
the  Rebel  City   and  Ferdi?ia}jdo'^  Troops, 
and  fearing  they  fliould  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn into  the   City  the  fame  Way  they 
came  out,  marched  round  the  Walls,  up  a 
high,  long,  and  very  difficult  Hill,  intend- 
ing 

*  The  f^fopoUtans  gave  Notice  to  the  King  of  their 
Rjfingby  difpiayiug  a  white  Sheet.     Ciovie, 
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ing  to  get  into   the  Town  through   the  ^-   ^• 
Gate  that  was  very  near  Cajiel  Nuovo.    Fer-  uJ-t^ilj 
dinaiidoj  in  the  mean  time,  entered  Naples /^'''^.'"'^^' 
and  Horfes  being  provided  for  himfelf  and^/„. 
fome   of   his   Followers,  he  rode  amidft 
them  all  over  the  Town,  to  the  inexpref- 
fible   Joy  of  all  the  Neapolitans ^  who  ac- 
companied  him    with    repeated   Shouts. 
The  Women  were  never  tired  in  covering 
him  from  their  Windows  with  Thyme  and 
fwect-fcented  Waters,   and  even  many  of 
the  better  Sort  of  them  ran  into  the  Streets 
to  embrace  him,   and  wipe  off  the  Sweat 
from  his  Face ;  but  at  the  fame  time  no- 
thing  was  negledled  that   was  necefTary 
for   the   Defence   of  the   Town.      The 
Marquis  of  Pefcara^  with  the  Soldiers  who 
entered  with   Ferdinando^  and  the  Neapo^ 
litan  Youth,  employed  themfelves  in  bar- 
ricading and  fortifying   the    Ends  of  the 
Streets,  where  they  apprehended  the  Freiicb 
from  Cajiel  Nuovo  might  attack  the  Town. 
As  foon    as    Morjpe?iJier    had    got   toge- 
ther his  Men  in  the  Piazza  before  the 
Caftle,    he  made  all  his  Efforts  to  advance 
into  the  inhabited  Qiiarters  of  the  Town  ; 
but  was  fo  molefled    by  the  Crofs-bows 
C  c  3  and 
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and  fmall  Artillery,  and  found  all  the 
Streets  fo  well  fecured,  that  Night  ap- 
proaching he  ordered  his  Troops  to  re- 
tire into  the  Caitle,  leaving,  between  ufe- 
ful  and  unufeful,  at  leafl  Two  Thouland 
Horfes  in  the  Square,  as  there  was  neither 
Room  norProvilions  for  them  in  theCaftle. 
Tves  d'Akgre,  reckoned  a  brave  Officer, 
Monpen-  jinlonello  Prince  of  Salerno^  and  many 
himfeifupOther  Perfons  of  Diflindlion,  both  French 
^  j|^^  and  Italians^  fhut  themfelves  up  with 
Monpenfier  3  and  tho'  for  feveral  Days  they 
made  frequent  Skirmifhes  in  the  Square 
and  about  the  Port,  and  fired  on  the  City 
with  the  Artillery,  yet  being  always  re- 
pulfed,  they  gave  over  all  Hopes  of  re- 
covering the  Town  with  their  prefent 
Force. 

The  Example  of  Naples  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Capua ,  Averfa,  the 
Caflie  of  Mondragone^  and  many  neighs 
bouring  Towns  5  and  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Kingdom  feemed  ripe  for  a  Change : 
But  the  People  of  Gaeta,  at  the  Sight  of 
fome  of  Ferdinando\  VelTels  that  made  to- 
wards the  ShorCj  having  taken  up  Arms 

with 
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with  more  Refolutlon  than  Strength,  were 
defeated  with  great  Slaughter  by  the  Fre?jch 
Garrilbn,  and  in  the  Heat  of  the  Vi^iory 
the  whole  Town  was  pillaged.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Fenetia?2  Fleet  approached 
Monopoli,  a  City  of  Puglia,  and  after  land- 
ing the  Stradiotti^  and  a  good  Body  of 
Foot,  attacked  it  by  Land.  Piero  Be?nbOy 
Commander  of  one  of  the  Venetian  Gal- 
lics, was  killed  by  a  Cannon  Ball  j  never- 
tlielefs  the  Town  at  lafl  was  taken  by 
Storm,  which  fo  difcouraged  the  Fre77ch 
Governor  that  he  foon  furrendered  the 
Caftle ;  and  PugUano  alfo  was  given  up  by 
Compoiition. 

Ffrdinando,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
bent  on  getting  PofTeffion  of  Cajiel  Niiovo 
and  Ciiftel  dell'  Uovo,  and  hoped  to  reduce 
them  foon  by  Famine  j  for  Provifions  were 
fcarce,  confidering  the  Number  of  Soldiers 
that  were  therein 3  and,  to  render  them 
flill  fcarcer,  he  was  conftantly  employed  in 
making  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  adjacent 
Pofts.  The  French,  to  fecure  their  Fleet, 
which  was  in  great  Danger  in  the  Port, 
brought  it  between  the  Tower  of  San  Vin- 
C  c  4  centiOf 
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cenfiOi  Cajlel  dell'  UovOi  and  Pizzifalcone, 
which  Places  were  in  their  Hands :  This 
Fleet  confifted  of  Five  Ships,  Four  light 
Gallies,  a  fmall  Galliot,  and  a  Galleon. 
They  kept  Pofleffion  of  the  Part  behind 
Cajiel  NuovOj  where  the  royal  Gardens 
were  fituated,  and  extended  themfelves  to 
Capella,  and  fortifying  the  Monallery  of 
the  Crocey  they  made  Excurfions  as  far  as 
Piedigj'otta  and  Safi  Marthio.  Ferdinando 
having  taken  and  fortified  that  Spot  of 
Ground  made  ^i^  of  for  Horfe-Races, 
and  made  a  covered  Way  along  the  Inco- 
ronatay  took  Poffeffion  of  Mount  Sanf 
Ermo  and  the  Hill  oiPizzifalconey  in  order 
to  block  up  the  Citadel,  which  was  built  on 
the  Top  of  the  Hill,  and  held  out  for  the 
Fretichy  becaufe  by  taking  it  he  might  from 
that  high  Place  annoy  the  Enemy's  Fleet. 
The  Troops  of  Ferdinando  attacked  thofe  in 
the  Monaftery  of  the  Croce ;  but  receiving 
great  Damage  in  their  Approaches  from 
the  Artillery,  and  defpairing  to  take  that 
Place  by  Force,  they  endeavoured  to  get 
it  by  a  Plot,  which  afterwards  proved  fatal 
to  the  Contriver  :  For  a  Moor  in  the  Gar-^ 

■rifon 
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riibn  having  deceitfully  promiled  the  Mar-  ^-    i>' 
quis  of  Pefcara,   who  had  been  lately  his  J.1^X^ 
Mailer,  to  let  him  into  the  Place,  and  for 

.  .  The 

that  End  having  enticed  him  one  Night  to  Death  of 
come  and  parley  on  the  Top  of  a  Ladder  ^^^^  ^'^^' 
planted  againft   the  Walls  of  the    Mo~  Pcjcara. 
naftery,  in  order  to  fettle  the  Time   and 
Manner  of  entering  the  Place  the  fame 
Night,  he  was  by  a  double  Treachery  of 
the  Black  fhot  thro'  the  Throat   by  an 
Arrow  from  a  Crofs-Bow,  and  killed  on 
the  Spot, 

The  Defertion   firfl   of  Profpcro,  and 
then  of  Fabritio  Colonna^  was  of  no  fmall 
Importance  to  Ferdinando%  Affairs.     Tho'^J^'^^* 
the  Time  they  had  inlifled  themfelves  \^Qhntiox&' 

.  .  f.  .  volt    to 

the  King  01  traiKc  was  not  expired,  yet /-^^^/^^a- 
immediately  after  the  Recovery  of  Naplei'^"- 
they  entered  iuto  Ferdhiando\  Service,  al- 
iedging  for  their  Excufe,  that  their  Salary 
had  not  been  duly  paid,  and  that  ^7r- 
ginio  Orfmi  and  Count  Fitigliano  were 
highly  careffed  by  the  King,  with  too  little 
Regard  to  their  own  Merit ;  a  Reafon  not 
jfiifficient  to  countcrballance  the  Greatnefs 

of 
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of  the  Favours  they  had  received  from 
him.  But  who  knov^^s  whether  that  which 
ought  in  Reafon  to  have  been  a  Bridle  to 
refrain  them,  was  not  a  Spur  to  adt  the 
contrary ;  becaufe  the  greater  the  Rewards 
of  which  they  were  in  PofTeffion,  fo  much 
the  more  powerful,  perhaps,  was  their 
Defire  to  preferve  them,  iince  they  faw 
the  Affairs  of  the  Frejich  now  on  the  De- 
cline? 

The  CafUe  being  thus  blockaded,  and 
the  Sea  at  prefent  fecured,  the  Want  of 
Provifions  daily  increafed,  and  the  only 
Hopes  the  Belieged  had  left  were  the  Ex- 
ped:ation  of  Succours  by  Sea  from  France, 
For  as  foon  as  Charles  was  arrived  at  AJiiy 
Feron  de  la  Bafque  was  difpatched  to  Villa^ 
franca^  a  Port  contiguous  to  Nlzza,  with 
Orders  for  a  Fleet  to  be  fent  out  imme- 
diately with  Two  Thoufand  between  GaJ^ 
com  and  Swifs,  and  to  carry  with  them 
Provifions.  Monf.  dArban  was  both  Ge- 
neral and  Admiral ;  a  good  Land-Officer, 
but  litde  verfed  in  Sea  Affairs  !  He  failed 
to  the  Ifle  of  Porezzo,  where  he  difcovered 
Ferdmando\  Fleet,  which  confifled  of  Thirty 

Sail 
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Sail  of  Ships,  and  two  large  Genoefe  Vef- 
fels  5  at  the  Sight  of  which  he  tacked 
about  and  went  off,  and  was  purfued  to 
the  Ifle  of  Elba^  but,  with  the  Lofs  only 
of  a  Bijcayan  Veffel,  he  got  into  Livorno^ 
So  terrified,  that  his  Authority  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  greater  Part  of  his 
Men  from  landing,  and  going  to  Pifa. 

After  this  Retreat  Monpenfier  and  the 
reft,  finding  they  could  not  fubfifi:  for 
Want  of  Provifions,  and  having  fuftained  a 
Three  Months  Siege,  agreed  to  return  into 
Provc?ice,  if  they  were  not  fuccoured 
within  Thirty  Days,  on  Condition  that 
the.  Effects  and  Pcrfons  of  all  thofe  who 
were  in  the  Caftle  fhould  be  fecure,  and 
7ves  d'Alcgre  and  Three  more  were  de- 
livered as  Hofla^es  for  the  Performance  of 
this  Convention.  So  fhort  a  Time  could 
not  admit  of  any  Succour,  but  from  the 
French  in  that  Kingdom :  Therefore 
Monf.  de  Perfi,  with  the  Swifs  that  he 
commanded,  and  Part  of  the  French 
Lances,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of 
Biftgnano,  and  many  other  Barons,  moved 
towards   Naples,      Ferdinando^    aware   of 

this, 
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^'  D.  this,  fent  Count  Matalona  to  Eboli,  with 
''^^^'  ^an  Army,  the  greater  Part  of  which  was 
got  together  in  hafte,  and  confifted  chiefly 
of  his  Friends  and  Adherents,  which,  tho* 
much  fuperior  in  Number,  at  the  Sight  of 
the  French  at  the  Lake  of  Pizzolo  near 
Eboli,  turned  their  Backs  and  fled,  without 
ofl^ering  to  fight  j  yet  as  they  were  not  much 
purfued,  they  got  with  litde  Lofs,  firfl  to 
Nohy  and  then  to  Naples,  Venantio^  the 
Son  of  Giidio  Verano,  Lord  of  Camerim, 
was  taken  Prifoner  on  this  Occafion.  The 
Conquerors  marched  on  to  relieve  the 
Caflle,  and  had  got  fo  much  Credit  by 
this  laft  Vi6tory,  that  Ferdinando  was  in- 
clined once  more  to  abandon  Naples  :  But 
refuming  Courage  at  the  Intreaties  of  the 
Neapolitans^  who,  as  much  out  of  Fear 
on  account  of  their  Rebellion,  as  of  Af- 
fedion  to  his  Perfon,  prefljbd  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  ftay,  he  polled  himfelf  at 
Capelhy  and,  to  prevent  the  Enemy's  Ap- 
proach to  the  Caftle,  perfected  a  large 
Trench,  already  begun,  from  the  Moun- 
tain Sa?!^  Ermo  to  Cajiel  dell'  Uovo,  and 
lined  with  Artillery  and  Soldiers  all  the 
Hillsj  as  far  as  Capella,  and  beyond  it. 

Wherefore 
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Wherefore  the  French,  though, by  the  Way 
of  Sakrnoy   they   were    come  to  Nocera 
thro'  Cava^  and  by  the  Mountain  of  Piedi^ 
grotta  had  got  into  Chiaia  near  Naples,  yet 
found  all  Places  fo  well  defended,  and  ivr- 
dinando  fo  refolute,  and  were  fo  annoyed 
by  the  Artillery  from  Mount   Pizzifal- 
cone  (fo  famous  for  the  Delicacies  and  pro- 
fufe  Expences  of  LiicuUus)  which  com- 
mands Caftel  deW  Uow,  that  they  durft  not 
advance,  or  come  near  Capella  j  nor  was  it 
poffible  for  them  to  remain  in  the  Pofl 
they  were  in  5  for  Nature,  that  has  bounti- 
fully beftowed  on  that  Coaft  all  other  De- 
lights, had  not    provided    it  with   frefli 
Water.      This   obliged    them    to    retire 
fooner  than  they  intended,  and   to  march 
towards  Nola,  leaving  at  their  Decamp- 
ment two  or  three  Pieces  of  Artillery,  and 
Part  of  the  Provifions  they  had  brought  to 
fupply  the  Caftle.    Ferdinando,  leaving  the 
Caflle  befieged,  encamped  his  Army  in  the 
Vhin  of  Palmantsir  Sarm*. 


MONPENSIER 


•  At  this  Place  there  was  a  Bault  foi'ght  betweer* 
Mar (( Hut  and  Hannil>al. 
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MoNPENSiER,  by  theDepafture  ofPerJi^ 
defpairing  of  any  Relief,  after  leaving  Three 
Hundred  Men  in  Cajiel  Nuovo^  which  was 
a  fufficient  Number  both  for  the  Provifions 
and  for  the  Defence,   and  a  Garrifon   in 
CaJlel  deir  Uovo,  embarked  in  the  Night, 
with  Five  aftd  Twenty  Hundred  Men,  on 
his  Fleet,  and  went  to  Saler?io.     Ferdinan- 
do  complained  greatly  of  this  Proceeding, 
alledging    that   Monpenfier   ought  not  to 
have  gone  off  with  his  Men  from  CaJlel 
Nuovo,  before  the  Time  of  furrendering 
was  expired,  without  giving  up  both  the 
Cailles }  and  he  was  difpofed,   as  the  Ri- 
gour of  theLaws  of  War  permitted  him,  to 
revenge  this  In j  ury  and  Breach  of  Faith  with 
the  Blood  of  the  Floftages,  when  he  found 
that  theGarrifons  refufed  to  furrender  at  the 
C-j/f'/AW Time   flipulated.       But    after  they  had 
render's"    ^^^^  °"^  above  a  Month  beyond  the  Term, 
and  were  almofl  famifhed,  thofe  of  Caftel 
Nuovo  furrendered  on  Condition  the  Ho- 
ftages  fhould  be  releafed.  And  a  few  Days 
after  the  Garrifon  of  Cajiel  delP  UovOy   for 
the  fame  Reafon,  agreed  to  furrender  the 

firil 
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iirft  Day  of  Lent,  in  cafe  they  were  not  ^-  ^. 
relieved  before  that  Time.  ^  -,^ 

About  this  Time  died  at  Mejfina  yf/- Death  of 
fmjo  of  Aragon^  whofe  Glory  and  Fartune,y2„/9. 
which  had  rendered  his  Name  fo  iiluftri- 
ous  in  all  Parts  when  Duke  of  Calabria^ 
were  converted  into  the  higheft  Infamy  and 
Mifery  after  he  afcended  the  Throne  of 
Naples.  It  is  reported  that,  a  litde  before  his 
Death,  he  begged  of  his  Son  to  permit  him  to 
return  to  Naples,  where  the  Hatred,  former- 
ly conceived  againfthim,  was  almofl  chang- 
ed into  Benevolence  ;  but  that  Ferdinando^ 
fwayed  more,  as  is  cuftomary  with  Man- 
kind, by  the  Am. )ition  of  Reigning, .  than 
by  Paternal  Reverence,  fhould  return  this 
Anfwer,  no  lefs  pungent  than  witty.  That 
the  beft  Courfe  for  him  v/ould  be  to  flay 
where  he  was  till  he  had  fo  fettled  the  King- 
dom that  he  might  never  more  be  oblig- 
ed to  abandon  it.  Ferdinando  alfo,  to 
ftrengthen  his  Interefl:  by  a  clofer  Alliance 
with  the  King  oi  Spain,  obtained  the  Pope's 
Difpenfation  to  marry  his  Aunt  Giovanna'^ 
the  Daughter  of  Ferdinando  his  Grand- 
Father, 
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J.   D.  Father,  and  of  Giovanna.  Sifter  to  the  faid 

H95-     ^. 

Siege  of  Whilst  the  Sieges  were  carried  on 
Buvara.  againft  the  Caftles  oi  Naples^  with  Variety 
of  Accidents  in  the  Manner  related,  thofe 
in  Novara  were  very  much  ftraitened  j 
for  the  Duke  oi Milan  had  a  powerful  Ar- 
my before  it,  and  the  Venetians  were  fo 
earneft  in  aflifting  him,  that  it  was  thought 
they  had  feldom  been  lefs  fparing  of  their 
Money  than  on  this  Occaiion  *.  Hence, 
in  a  {hort  Time,  were  afTembled  in  the 
Camp  of  the  Allies  Three  Thoufand 
Men  at  Arms,  Three  Thoufand  light 
Horfe,  a  Thoufand  German  Horfe,  and 
Five  Thoufand  Italian  Foot :  But  the  prin- 
cipal Strength  of  this  Army  conlifted  in 
Ten  Thoufand  Lance-Knights,  the  Name 
by  which  the  German  Foot  were  common- 
ly known.  Thefe  were  moftly  in  the  Pay 
of  the  Duke  of  Mi lan^  and  were  intended 
to  oppofe  the  Swifs :  For  the  Italian  Foot 
dreaded  their  very  Name,  being  mightily 

funk 

•   The  Venetians  expended  One  Hundred  Thoufand 
.  Golden  Ducats  a  Month  to  fuppoit   this  War.    Aiefandre 
Btnedi(ti. 
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funk  in  Courage  and  Reputation  fince  the 
Coming  of  the  French.    The  Germans  had 
many    brave  Commanders  ;     the    chief 
amongft  them  was   George   Petraphn^    a 
Native  of  Aujlria^  who  fome  Years  before 
had  ferved  under  Maximilian  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  eftabhflied  his  Reputation  at 
the  Siege  of  6"/.  Omer,  a  Town  of  Picardy^ 
which  he  took  from  the  French.     Nor  had 
the  Venetian  Senate  only  taken  Care  to  fend 
a  great  Number  of  Troops  to  this  Siege, 
but  farther,  to  put  greater  Spirits  in  their 
Soldiery,  had  promoted    the  Marquis  of 
Mantoiia  from   Governor  to    be   Captain 
General  of  the  Army,  in  Honour  to  the 
Valour  which  he  had  fhewn  in  the  Battle 
of  the  T^aro  j  and,  as  an  Example  of  great 
Gratitude   for   ever  to  be  recorded,    they 
not  only  increafed  the  Pay  of  thofe  who 
behaved  gallantly  in  that  Aftion,  but  gave 
Peniions  or  other  Provifions  to  the  Sons  of 
many  of  the  Slain,  and  Portions  to  their 
Daughters. 

With  this  powerful  Army  the  Siege 
vVas  carried  on  ;  for  the  Confederates,  who 
were  detern-iined  moAly  by  what  Lodovico 

Vol.  I.  D  d  pro- 
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propofed,  had  refolved,  by  his  Advice,  not 
to   run  the  Rifque  of  a  Battle,  unlefs  they 
were  forced  j  but  to  fortify  themfelves  ia 
proper  Places  about  Novara,  and  prevent 
its  being  fupplied  with  Provifions,  hoping 
that  as  there  was  a  Scarcity  in  the  Town, 
and  great  Quantities  were  wanting,  that  it 
could  not  hold  out  many  Days  :    For,  be- 
fides  the  Inhabitants  and  Peafants  who  had 
reforted  thither,   the  Duke  of  Orleans^  be- 
tween French  and  Simfsy  had  above  Seven 
Thoufand  chofen   Men  in  it.     Therefore 
Gakazzo  da  San  Severino,  giving  over  all 
Thoughts    of  taking  by  Force   a  Town 
defended   by  fuch    Numbers,    encamped 
with  the  Duke's  Forces  at  Mugne,  a  Place 
very  convenient  to  hinder  Provifions  com- 
ing from  VerccUi.     And  the  Marquis  of 
MantQiias  with  the  Veneiiam^  immediately 
on  his  Arrival,  took  feveral  Towns  Sword  in. 
Fland ;  and  a  iz\^  Days  after  the  Caflle  of 
Brioney   which  was  of  feme  Importance, 
and  put  Troops  into  Camariano  and  BgU 
gari,  that  lay  between  Novara  and  Fercel- 
li ;  and,  the  better  to  prevent  the  Entrance 
of  Provifions,    diilributed  the  Army   in 

prope? 
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proper  Ports  about  Novara^  and  fortified  all  '^-  ^• 
their  Quarters. 

On  the  other  Hand,  the  King  oi France ^ 
to  be  nearer  NGvara,  had  removed  from 
yfy?/  to  Turin,  from  whence  he  made  fre- 
quent Vifits  to  a  Lady  at  Chert ,  with  whom 
he  was  fallen  in  Love  ;  yet  Gallantry  did 
not  take  off  his  Attentions  from  providing 
what  was  necellaiyfor  the  War,  but  he  was 
continually  preffing  the  March  of  his 
Troops  from  France,  and  with  no  lefs 
Eagernefs  folliciting  and  waiting  the 
Arrival  cf  the  Ten  Thoufand  Swi/s,  whom 
the  Bailiff  of  £)/)'o;z  was  gone  to  inlift,  be- 
ing fully  determined,  as  foon  as  they  had 
joined  the  Army,  to  make  all  poffible  Ef- 
forts to  relieve  Novdra;  but  without  them 
he  would  not  venture  to  attempt  any 
Thing  of  Coniequence.  For  the  Frc?2ch 
Nation,  though  very  potent  in  Cavalry, 
and  noted  for  its  great  Quantity  of  xAirtille- 
ry,  and  Skill  in  managing  it,  yet  was  very 
weak  in  Infantry ;  becaufe  the  Ufe  of 
Arms  and  military  Exercifes  having  been 
encouraged  only  amongft  the  Nobility,  the 
vulgar  Sort,  and  the  People  in  general, 
D  d  2  thro' 
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thro'  a  long  Difufe  of  Arms,  had  no  long- 
er the  antient  warlike  Spirit  of  that  Nati- 
on, but  addicted  themfelves  to  Trades,  and 
to  the  Profits  aridng  from  them  in  Times 
of  Peace.  To  encourage  this  Difpolition, 
feveral  of  the  laft  Kings  had  thought  fit  ta 
difarm  the  People,  and  endeavoured  to 
wean  their  Inclinations  from  military 
Exercifes,  induced  to  it  by  various  In- 
ftances  of  popular  Confpiracies  and  Rebel- 
lions in  that  Kingdom.  The  French^  on 
this  Account,  could  not  trufl  to  the  Va- 
lour of  their  own  Infantry,  but  went  ti- 
moroufly  to  War,  if  they  were  not  provid- 
ed with  a  fufficient  Body  of  aSicv/j  j  which 
Nation,  ever  unconquered  and  fierce,  had 
gready  increafed  its  Reputation  for  thefe 
Twenty  Years  laft  paft  :  For  being  at- 
tacked by  Charles  Duke  of  Bwgundy^  who 
for  his  Courage  and  Power  was  a  very  great 
Terror  to  Frajice  and  to  all  his  Neigh- 
bours, in  a  few  Months  they  gave  him 
three  Defeats,  in  the  lafl  of  which  he  was 
found  dead  amongft  the  Slain  ;  but  whe- 
ther killed  in  the  Batde  or  Flight,  or  how 
he  came  by  his  Death,  was  never  particu- 
larly known.  It  was  therefore  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  their  Courage,  and  becaufe  the  ^'  ^^• 
French  had  no  Sort  of  Emulation  orv— ^i^ 
DiiTcrenc;;  with  them,  or  any  Reafon,  for 
their  own  Interefts,  to  be  jealous  of  them, 
as  they  were  of  the  Germajis^  that  they  in- 
lifled  jio  other  foreign  Foot  but  Swifsj  and 
made  ufe  of  them  in  all  important  Wars. 
And  well  knowing  how  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous it  was  to  fuccour  Novara^  fur- 
rounded  by  fc  vaft  an  Army,  and  fight 
againft  fuch  a  Body  oi  German  Foot,  who 
had  the  fame  Difciplinc  as  the  Swijs^  they 
never  expected  their  Arrival  with  more 
Anxiety  than  at  this  Jund;ure. 

The  City  oi  VcrcelU  is  fituated  half- 
way between  Turi?i  and  Novara :  It  was 
formerly  a  Member  of  the  Dutchyof  Af/- 
/^;?,  but  yielded  by  Filippomaria  Vijconti^ 
during  the  long  War  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  Venetians  and  Florentines^ 
to  Amadeo  Duke  of  Savo\\  to  induce  him 
to  break  his  Alliance  with  them.  Neither 
Side  as  yet  had  fent  Soldiers  into  this 
Town ;  for  the  Dutchefs,  Mother  and 
Guardian  to  the  young  Duke  of  Savoy,  was 
quite  French  by  Inclination,  but  would  not 
D  d  3  declare 
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declare  openly  for  the  King  till  he  was 
more  powerful,  in  the  mean  time  amufing 
the  Duke  of  Milan  with  fmooth  Speeches, 
and  flattering  Hopes.  But  when  the  King, 
who  had  now  a  numerous  Army,  removed 
to  ^tirift]  a  City  of  the  fame  Dutchy,  flie 
confented  to  the  Entrance  of  French 
Troops  into  Vercelli,  which,  on  account  of 
its  Situation,  increafed  greatly  his  Hopes 
of  relieving  Novara  when  all  his  Troops 
were  arrived.  The  Confederates  indeed 
began  to  be  doubtful  of  Succefs,  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  lay  the  better  Foun- 
dation for  Proceeding  maturely  amidfl  thefe 
Difficulties,  Lodovico  Sforza  went  in  Per- 
fon  to  the  Army,  accompanied  hj  Beatrice 
his  Wife,  and  conftant  Companion,  as  well 
in  Affairs  of  PvTomiCnt  as  in  Diverfions. 
At  his  Piefence,  and,  as  reported,  princi- 
cipally  by  his  Advice,  after  many  Debates, 
it  was  unanimouily  concluded  by  the  Ge- 
nerals that,  for  the  greater  Security  of  the 
whole  Army,  the  Venctiaiu  iliould  join 
the  Sforzefcaji  Troops  at  Mugne^  after  leav- 
ing fufiicient  Garrifons  in  ail  the  Places 
about  Novara  which  might  favour  the 
Siege :  That  Bolgari  fhould  be  abandoned, 

for 
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for  being  only  Three  Miles  diftant  from 
Veirelli,  if  the  French  fliould  attack  it 
vjiih.  a  great  Force,  they  fhould  be  obliged 
cither  fliamefully  to  lofe  it,  or,  contrary 
to  what  had  been  fettled,  put  the  whole 
Army  in  Motion  to  relieve  it :  That  in 
Camariaiio^  which  lay  Three  Miles  from 
•the  Quarters  at  MugnCy  the  Garrifon 
fliould  be  augmented,  and  the  whole 
Camp  fortified  with  Ditches,  Ramparts, 
and  a  great  Quantity  of  Artillery;  and  that 
other  Refolutions  ihould  be  taken  every 
Day,  in  which  ti:iey  were  to  be  direded 
according  to  the  Motions  of  the  Enemy  5 
and,  laftly,  not  to  omit  cutting  down  the 
Trees,  and  deftroying  every  thing,  up  to 
the  Walls  of  Novara^  that  might  be  of 
-any  Ule  to  the  Belieged,  or  their  Horfe.^., 
of  which  there  were  a  vafl  Number  in 
the  Town.  Thcle  Things  being  fetded, 
and  a  general  Review  made  of  the  Armv, 
Lodovico  returned  to  Milan. ^  to  be  at  hand 
to  make  the  necelTary  Provilions  that  from 
Time  to  Time  would  be  required.  And 
that  the  fpiritual  Authority  and  Arm.s 
might  beaffiltant  to  the  temporal  Forces, 
the  Venetians  and  Sforza  prevailed  on  the 
D  d  4  Pope 
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^-   D-  Pope  to  fend  one  of  his  Mace-Bearers  to 
^Charles,  commanding  him  in  Ten  Days  to 
quit  Italy  with  all  his  Army,  and  appoint- 
ing him  another  fliort  Time  to  withdraw 
his  Troops  from  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ; 
and,  in  cafe  of  Difobedience,   citing  him 
to  appear  in   Perfon   at  Romc^  under  the 
Penalty  of  fpiritual  Punishments,  accom- 
panied by  the  Threats  ufually  denounced 
by  the  Church  on  fuch  Occalions.     This 
was  a  Step  formerly  taken  by  antient  Popes 
in  dangerous  Junctures.     Thus  we  read 
that  with  no  other  Weapons  Adrian^  the 
firft  of  that  Name,  obliged  Defiderio^  King 
of  the  hombards^  who  was  marching  with 
a  powerful  Army  to  create  Difturbances  in 
Komc^  to  return  to  Pavia,  after  he  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  T'enii.     But  in   our  Days 
that  Reverence  and  Majefty,  which  the 
Sandity  of  the  Lives  of  thofe  Popes  had  fe- 
cured  them,  being  wanting,  it  was  not  at  all 
likely  that  different  Manners  and  Examples 
Ihould  produce  the  fame  Effeds.     Charles^ 
therefore,  treated  this  Order  with  Scorn, 
and  made  anfwer,  That  fince  his  Holinefs, 
at  his  Return  from  Naples ^  did  not  think 
proper  to  wait  for  him  at  Rome,  whither 

he 
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he  was  going,  in  a  devout  Manner,  to  kifs 
his  Feet,  he  wondered  very  much  he 
fliould  be  fo  defirous  of  feeing  him  now : 
However,  in  Obedience  io  his  Commands, 
he  (hould  apply  himfelf  ferioufly  to  force 
his  Way  to  him  3  and,  that  he  might  not 
take  fo  much  Trouble  in  vain,  he  begged 
he  would  not  be  out  of  the  Way. 

Charles,  about  this  Time,  concluded 
a  new  Treaty  at  Turin  with  the  Florefitlne 
AmbaiTadors,    but   not  without   a  ftrong 
Oppofition   from  the  fame  Miniflers  who 
formerly  had  fliewn  themfelves  no  Friends 
to  that  Republic,  and  who  unluckily  had 
now  a  greater  Occafion  to  contradict  them. 
For  after  the  Florentines  had  recovered  the 
Caftles  which  lay  on  the  Hills  near  Pija 
taken  from  them  in  Chariest  Return,  and 
obtained  Pontefacco^   to   which  they  had 
laid  Siege,  on  Condition  that  the  Soldiers 
fhould  retire   in   Safety,  contrary  to  this 
Capitulation,  they  had  put  to  the  Sword 
almofl  all  the  Gafcons^  as  they   marched 
out  intermixed  with  the  Pifans^  and  after- 
wards exercifed  many  Inflances  of  Inhu- 
pianity  againil   the  dead  Bodies.      This 

Barbarity 
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Barbarity  was  committed  againfl:  the  Will 
of  the  Florentine  CommiiTaries.  who  with 
great  Difficulty  faved  Part  of  the  Men. 
But  fome  Florentine  Soldiers,  when  Prifon- 
ers  in  the  French  Army,  had  been  very  ill 
ufed,  'and  took  this  Opportunity  to  gratify 
their  Revenge.  The  Enemies  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  King's  Court  made  a  Handle 
of  this  Aftion  to  prove  the  innate  Enmity 
of  the  Florentines  to  the  FreiKh.  This 
Affair  retarded  fome  Time,  but,  however, 
did  not  hinder  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Treaty  5  which  at  lall  was  finifhed,  but 
not  out  of  any  Regard  to  former  Promifes 
or  Oaths,  but  from  an  urgent  Neceffity 
of  Money,  and  of  fuccouring  the  King- 
dom of  Naples.  The  Articles  were,  That, 
without  any  Delay,  all  the  Towns  and 
Forts  of  the  Florentiiies  which  were  in  the 
King's  Hands  fhould  be  reftored  \  they 
obliging  themfelves,  within  Two  Years,  on 
a  valuable  Confideration,  to  deliver  up,  if 
the  King  (l^.ould  require  it,  Pietra  Santa 
and  Sarz-ana  to  the  Genoefe^  provided  the 
City  of  Genoa  fhould  return  under  his  Ma- 
jefty's  Command  :  That  on  this  Confi- 
deration   their    Ambaffadoi-s    lliould    pay 

down 
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down  the  Thirty  Thoufand  Ducats  agreed 

upon  in  the  Capitulation  of  Florence,  but 

the  RepubUc  fliould  have  Jewels  in  Pledge 

for  the  Reftitution  of  this  Money,  if  their 

Caftles,     under  any    Pretext   whatfoevcr, 

were  not  reftored:  That  when  they  were 

given  up  they  Ihould  lend  the  King  Seventy 

Thoufand   Ducats ;  for  the   Payment  of 

which  the  Generals  of  the  Kingdom  of 

France  Ihould    be    bound  :    This  is   the 

Tide  given  to  Four  of  the  King's  Mini- 

fters  who  collect  the  Revenue  of  the  whole 

Kingdom :   That   they   fliould   fend   this 

Money  into  the  Kingdom  oi  Naples,  and, 

in  the  King's  Name,  diftribute  it  amongft 

the   royal  Forces,  not  excepting  the  Co- 

lomias,  if  they  had  not  made  their  Peace 

with  Ferdinando  j  for  though  there  was  a 

ftrong  Report  of  Projperos  Defertion,  yet 

no  authentic  Account  was  arrived  :  That, 

provided  they  were  not  engaged  in  a  War 

in  Tujcany,  they  fhould  fend  Two  Hundred 

and  Fifty  Men  at  Arms  into  the  Kingdom 

oi  Naples  j  and,  if  they  had  no  other  War 

but  what  concerned    Montepiikiano^  they 

iliould    fend    thither     Vitelli    with     the 

Troops  he  had  under  his  Command  in  the 

Fijan, 
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A.  D  Pifan,  who  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  ftay 
- -t^!J^^"y  longer  than  the  End  of  October: 
That  the  Pifa?is  fhould  have  a  general  In- 
,  demnity,  and  the  Florejitines  lliould  im- 
mediately fet  about  reftoring  their  EfFeds, 
and  give  fome  Encouragement  for  their 
Improvement  in  Arts  and  Sciences :  That, 
for  a  Security  of  the  Performance  of  thefe 
Articles,  they  fhould  deliver  Six  Hoflages, 
of  the  principal  Citizens  of  Florence  2X\S\q, 
King's  Choice,  who  fliould  remain  for  a 
certain  Time  at  his  Court.  As  foon  as 
the  Treaty  was  figned,  the  Thirty  Thou- 
fand  Ducats  paid  down,  and  the  Jewels 
delivered  in  Pledge,  Letters  and  Orders 
were  difpatched  to  the  King's  Governors 
to  reftore  the  Forts,  and  the  Thirty  Thou- 
fand  Ducats  were  immediately  fent  into 
Swifferland  for  the  new  Levies. 

All  this  v/hile  the  Hardfliips  and  Dif- 
ficulties in  Novara  daily  increafed,  but 
great  was  the  Refolution  of  the  Soldiers, 
and  much  greater  the  Obftinacy  of  the 
Novareje^  from  a  Confcioufnefs  of  their 
Rebellion,  in  defending  themfelvesj  for 
Provifions  were  become  fo  fcarce,  that  they 

v/ere 
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were  aim  oft  famiflied  j  and  though  Orleans 
had  fent  out  of  the  Town  the  ufelefs 
Mouths,  that  was  not  a  lufficient  Remedy. 
The  French  and  the  Swifsy  who  were  not 
accuftomed  to  fuch  Inconveniencies,  began 
daily  to  licken ;  the  Duke  himfelf  laboured 
under  a  Quartan  Ague,  and  with  reiterated 
MelTengers  and  Letters  prefTed  the  King 
not  to  prolong  the  Succours  ;  but  as  he 
had  not  as  yet  got  together  a  fufficient 
Force,  he  could  not  fo  eafily,  and  as  foon  as 
was  neceflary,  give  them  Relief.  The 
French,  however,  attempted  feveral  Times 
in  the  Night  to  throw  in  Provifions,  and 
efcorted  them  with  large  Parties  both  of 
Horfe  and  Foot  3  but  they  were  always 
difcovcred,  and  obliged  to  retire,  and 
fometimes  with  no  fmall  Lofs  :  And  the 
Marquis  of  Mantoua,  to  prevent  all  En- 
trance of  Provifions,  attacked  the  Mo- 
naftery  of  San  Francefco,  which  lies  near 
the  Walls  of  Novara,  and  having  taken  it, 
he  put  in  it  a  Guard  of  Two  Hundred  Men 
at  Arms,  and  Three  Thouiand  German 
Foot.  The  taking  this  Poft  greatly  eafed 
the  Army  of  its  Fatigues,  for  it  kept 
open   the  Road  through  V'.'hich  all  their 

own 
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own  Provifions  pafTed,  and  flopped  the 
Way  from  the  Gate  which  leads  to  Mount 
Biandrana^  the  eafieft  Paffage  into  Novara. 
The  next  Day  he  took  the  Ballion  which 
had  been  erecfted  by  the  French  in  the 
Suburb  of  San  Nazzaro,  and  the  Night 
following  got  Poffeflion  of  the  whole  Sub- 
burb,  and  the  other  Baflion  contiguous  to 
the  Gate,  in  which  he  put  a  Guard,  and 
then  fortified  the  Suburb,  where  CountP^ 
iigIia?io,  who  had  been  hired  with  the 
Title  of  Governor  by  the  Venetians,  was 
wounded  near  his  Girdle  by  a  Mufket- 
Shot,  which  had  very  like  to  have  proved 
mortal. 

By  this  Progrefs  of  the  Enemy,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  finding  he  could  no  long- 
er defend  the  other  Suburbs  which,  on  his 
firfi:  retiring  to  Novara,  he  had  fortified, 
ordered  them  to  be  fet  on  Fire  the  Night 
following,  and  drew  off  all  his  Men,  at- 
tending wholly  to  the  Defence  of  the  Ci- 
ty, keeping  up  his  Spirits  in  this  Extremi- 
ty of  Hunger  with  the  Hopes  of  a  fpeedy 
Relief;  for  the  Swifs  were  dailv  arriving, 
and  the  Fre7ich  Army,  after  pafilng  the 

River 
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River   Stejia,  and  putting  a  Garrilbn   in 
Bolgari,  encamped  within  a  Mile  of  Ver- 
celli^  in  order  to  wait  there  for  the  Stivifi  j 
and  it  was  beheved  that,  on  their  Arrival, 
No'^jara  would   be  fuccoured.      But  this 
muft  have  proved  a  difficult  Taik  j  for  the 
Italians  were  deeply  entrenched  in  a  ftrong 
Situation,  the  Road  from  Vercelli  to  Nova- 
ra  was  full  of  Water,   the  Ditches  deep 
and  wide  all  over  the  Country,  and  Cama^ 
rianoj    which  was  fortified  by  the  Allies, 
lay  between  their  Camp  and  Bolgari  pof- 
feifed  by  the  French.    By  reafon  of  thefe 
Difficulties,     neither    the    King  nor  his 
Troops  feemed  eager  to  move  ;  but  yet  if 
the  whole  Complement  of  the  Swtfs  had 
arrived  fooner,  he   would   certainly  have 
rifked   a  Battle,  the  Event  of  which  mufl 
have  been  very  dubious  on   both  Sides. 
Wherefore  each   being   fenfible  of  their 
Danger,    there    were  not  wanting  fecret 
Overtures  of  Peace  between  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan^  tho'  with  little  Hopes 
of  Succefs,  on  account  of  the  Jealoufies 
they  entertained  of  one  another  ;  and  be- 
caufe  each,  the  more  to  keep  up  his  Repu- 
tation,   would     feem    indiffeient.       But 

Chance 
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^-  ^-  Chance  opened  a  more  expeditious  Way 
to  bring  Affairs  of  fo  much  Importance  to 
a  Conclulion. 

The  Marchionefs  of  Monferrato  died  at 
this  Time,  and  a  Difpute  arifing  about  the 
Guardianship  of  her  young  Son  between 
the  Marquis  of  Sahczzo  and  the  Marchio- 
nefs's  Brother  CofiJia?itmOy  who  was  one  of 
the  ancient  Lords  of  Macedonia^  which 
had  been  feized  many  Years  before  by 
Maho77iet  the  Ottoman^  the  King,  defirous 
to  prevent  Commotions  in  that  State,  in 
order  to  fettle  the  Regency  according  to 
the  Inclination  of  the  People,  had  fent 
Argcnton  to  Cafiil  Cervagio  j  and  the  Mar- 
quis oiMantoua  at  the  fame  time  had  fent 
one  of  his  Domieftics  to  condole  for  the 
Death  of  the  Marchionefs.  Thefe  two, 
in  converfing,  fell  on  a  Difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  Benefit  that  would  accrue  to 
both  Parties,  if  a  Peace  could  be  procured. 
The  Converfation  became  fo  ferious  that 
Argejiton  was  prevailed  on  to  write  to  the 
Venetian  Proveditors,  reminding  them  of 
what  he  began  to  negotiate  with  them  be- 
fore at  the  ^aro.     They  liftened  to  him, 

and 
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and  communicating  their  Sentiments  to  the 
Duke  of  Milans  Generals,  at  lafl  it  was 
agreed  to  apply  to   the  King,    who  was 
come  to  Vercelli^  and  defire  he  would  de- 
pute fome  of  his  Minifters  to  meet  theirs> 
in  order  for  a  Conference  in  fome  conve- 
nient Place.     The  King   confented,  and 
the  next  Day  the  Deputies  aflembled  at  a 
Place    between    Balgari  and    Cajnariam. 
The  Venetians  chofe  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
ioua  and  Berftardo  Contarini  the  Provedi- 
tor  of  their  Stradiotti ;  the  Duke  of  M/- 
kin^  Trmicefco  Bernardino  Vifconti^  and  the 
King  of  France   fent  the  Cardinal  of  St, 
MalOi  the  Prince  of    Orange    (who  had 
lately  pafTed  the  Mountains,    and  by  the 
King's    CommiiTion    had     the    principal 
Charge  of  the  Army)  the  Marfhal  de  Gie^ 
Pienes  and  Argentcn.     The  Deputies  met 
feveral  tim^s,  and  Day  after  Day  fome  of 
them  palTed  and  repafled  between  their  re- 
fpedive  Armies  with  the  Refult  of  their 
Conferences.     The    moft  material   Point 
in  which   they  difagreed  was  concerning 
the   Cky  of  No-vara :  The  King  made  no 
Difficulty  of  reftoring  it,   but  defired  it 
might  be  done  with  the  leaft  Offence  to 
Vol.  I.  E  e  his 
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^'    0-  his  Honour.     He  iniifted  it  fhould  be  put 
^_-^^_  into  the  Hands  of  one  of  the  German  Of- 
ficers in  the  Italian  Camp,  who  fhould  re- 
ceive it  in  the  Name  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  as  Liege  I,ord  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan  :     But   the    Allies  infilted  that  it 
ihould  be  given  up  without  any  Condition, 
This  Difficulty,  and  fome   others,  could 
not  be  removed  with  the  Expedition  wiili- 
ed  by  the  Befieged,  who  were  reduced  to 
tke  laft  Extremity  j  it  being  computed  that,, 
through  Famine  and  theSicknefs  occafioned 
by   it,  about  Two  Thoufand  of  Orleans's 
Men  hadperifhed.     At  lad  a  Truce  was 
made  for  Eight  Days,  and  Leave  given  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Marquis  of 
Saluzzo  to  repair  with  a  fmall  Attendance 
to  Fercelli,  bur  on  their  Parole  to  return  to 
Novara   with  the  fame  Retinue,   if  the 
Peace  was  not  concluded.     As   the  Duke 
was  to  pafs  through  the  Enemy's  Camp, 
the  Marquis  of  Mantoua,  for  his  Security, 
went  to  a  Fort  near  Bolgari^  in  the  Pow- 
er of  the  Count  de  Foix.     The  Soldiers  in 
Nc-cara   would   not    have    permitted  the 
Duke  to  leave  the  Town,  if  he  had  not 
aifured  them,  on  his  Word,  that  he  would 

return 
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return  in  Three  Days,  or  that  through  his 
Means  they  fliould  be  allowed  to  come  out; 
nor  would  they  permit  the  Marflial  cle  Gie\ 
who  was  come  to  Novara  to  conduct  the 
Duke  out  of  the  City,  to  take  away  his 
Nephew,  but  kept  him  in  Pledge.  They 
had  by  this  Time  confumed  not  only  the 
Provifions  that  generally  ferve  for  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  human  Life,  but  alfo  the  Flefli 
of  unclean  Animals,  and  other  naufeous 
Foods,  from  which  Men  in  that  Extre- 
mity know  not  how  to  abflain. 

As  foon  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  came  to 
the  King,  the  Truce  was  prolonged  for  a 
few  Days,  on  Condition  that  all  the  French 
{hould  o^ilNo'Vara^  and  leave  it  in  the 
PofTeffion  of  the  Townfmen,  who  were  to 
take  an  Oath  not  to  deliver  it  to  either  Par- 
ty without  their  mutual  Confent  :  '  That 
in  the  Caftle  there  fhould  remain  a  Compa- 
ny of  Thirty  French  Foot,  who  fliould  be 
daily  fupplied  with  Provifions  from  the 
Italian  Camp.  The  French  accordingly 
marched  out,  and  were  efcorted  by  the 
Marquis  of  Mantoua,  and  Galeazzo  da  San 
Se-verlno  till  they  arrived  where  they  were 
E  e  2  MZf 
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-^-   ^-  fafe,  but  were  fo  feeble  and  emaciated  by 

u.^^2^  Hunger,  that  many  died  a  little  after  they 

were  arrived   at   Vercelli,    and  thofe  that 

furvived  were  rendered  ufelefs  during  this 

War. 

A  T  this  Time  the  Bailiff  of  Dijon  ar- 
rived with  the  Remainder   of  the  Swifs  -^ 
and  though  he  had  demanded  no  more 
than  Ten  Thoufand,   yet  he   could  not 
help    bringing  Twenty ;    for   the  News- 
2o!^^oo  °  being  fpread  of  the  Arrival  of  Frejich  Mo- 
S'-wifs  in  ney,    the    People,  that  flocked  from    all 
Camp^^  Parts,  made  up  that  Number,  and  would 
be  inlifted.      One  Half  of  thefe  joined 
the  Camp  at  Vercelli,  and  the  other   was 
quartered  at    Ten    Miles   Diftance ;    for 
it  was  not  thought  quite  fafe  that  fo  many 
of  that  Nation  (liould  be  together  in  the 
fame  Army :  Had  they  arrived  fome  Days 
fooner,  it  is  probable   the  Treaty  might 
have  been  interrupted  :  For,  belides  thefe^ 
the  King's  Army  confifted  of  Eight  Thou- 
fand French  Foot,  Two  Thoufand  Swife 
of  thofe  who  had  ferved  at  Naples,  and  a 
Body  of  Eighteen  Hundred  Lances.    But 
as  Things  had  gone  fo  far,  and  Novara 

was- 
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•was  evacuated,  the  Treaty  went  on,  tho' 
the  Duke  of  Orleans^  with  many  others, 
was  ftrongly  againft  it.  Every  Day  the 
jFre^/7^i&  Deputies,  who  were  in  the  Italian 
Camp,  attended  the  Duke  oi  Milan ^  who 
was  come  in  Perfon  to  be  nearer  at  hand  to 
treat  of  Matters  of  fuch  Importance,  tho' 
always  in  the  Prefence  of  the  AmbafTadors 
of  the  AUies.  At  laft  the  Deputies  re- 
turned to  the  King  with  the  ultimate 
Conditions  on  which  Peace  might  be 
made,  which  were  as  follows :  That  ther€ 
fhould  be  a  perpetual  Peace  and  Friend- 
ihip  between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan y  but  without  any  Prejudice  to  the 
Duke's  other  Alliances :  That  his  Ma- 
lefty  fliould  give  his  Confent  that  the 
Citizens  of  Ncvara  fhould  deliver  up 
to  him  the  Town,  and  his  Men  fliould 
•evacuate  the  Caflle  :  That  Spctie  and  all 
■other  Places  taken  in  this  War  by  either 
Side  fliould  be  reftored  :  That  the  King 
might  equip  at  Genoa ^  his  Fief,  v/hat  Vef- 
•fels  he  pleafed,  and  have  the  Benefit  of 
all  military  Conveniencies  of  that  City, 
•provided  they  were  not  employed  in  Fa- 
'Vour  of  the  Enemies  of  that  State ;  and 
E  e   3  fo;* 
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for  the  Security  of  this  Article,  the  Gemeje 
fhould  give  certain  Hoftages  :  The  Duke 
of  Milan  fhould  procure  him  the  Refti- 
tution  of  the  Veffels  taken  at  Rapalk,  and 
the  Twelve  Gallies  detained  at  Genoa^  and 
at  his  own  Expence  fit  him  out  at  prefent 
two  large  Genoa  Ships  (which  with  four 
of  his  own,  already  equipped,  he  defigned 
to  fend  to  the  Succour  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples)  and  the  Year  following  be  obliged 
to  have  in  Readinefs  Three  more  in  the 
fame  Order :  That  he  fhould  gi^e  a  free 
Pafs  to  what  Troops  the  King  fhould  fend 
through  his  Dutchy  in  their  Way  to  Na- 
ples, on  Condition  that  no  more  than  Two 
Hundred  Lances  at  a  Time  fliould  pafs ; 
and  in  cafe  the  King  returned  himfelf,  the 
Duke  fliould  accompany  him  v/ith  a  cer- 
tain Number  of  Men  :  That  the  Venetians 
for  two  Months  might  have  the  Liberty  of 
acceding  to  this  Peace,  and  if  they  did 
fhould  withdraw  their  Fleet  from  the  Kins- 
dom  of  Naples^  and  give  no  farther  Af- 
fiflance  to  Ferdinando  :  If  afterwards  they 
violated  their  Engagements,  and  the  King 
on  that  Account  declared  War,  the  Duke 
fhould  aft?Il  him,  and    might  keep   Pof- 

feflion 
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fefTion  of  whatever  Part  of  the  Venetian 
Territory  he  could  make  himfelf  Mafter  : 
That   Lodovico^     within    the    Month   of 
March  enfaing,  fliould  pay  Fifty  Thoufand 
Ducats  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  for  the 
Expences   he   had     incurred   during   the 
Siege  of  Novara,  remit  Eighty  Thoufand 
Ducats  of  the  Money  he  lent  the  King, 
when  he  firft  pafied  through  his    Domi- 
nions, and  allow  a  further  Term  for  the 
Payment  of  the   Remainder :  That  T^ri- 
imlzi's  Eftatc  fliould  be  reflored  to  him, 
and  his  Outlawry  roverfed  :  The  Baflard 
of  Bourbon  taken  at  theT^ro,  and  Meaux 
at  Rapallcy  and  all  other  Prifoners  fhould 
be  fet.at  Liberty  :  The  Duke  fhould  order 
Fracaffa  to  depart  from  Pifa,  with  all  the 
Troops  he  had  lately  fent  thither,  as  alfo 
thofe  of  the  Genoefe,  and  fliould  give   no 
Obflrudion  to  the  FJorentifies  in  the  Re- 
covery of  their    Forts :    That    within   a 
Month    the  Cajlelktto    of    Genoa   fliould 
for  Two  Years,  the  Garrifon  being  main- 
tained at  the  common  Expence,  be   put 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara^ 
who  was  come  to  the  Italian  Camp  at  the 
Defire  of  both  Parties ;  but  he  fhould  take 
E  e  4  an 
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J.   D.  an  Oath  to  deliver  it  any  Time  within  that 

v^.^y <Term.  to  the  King  of  France ,  in  cafe  the 

Duke  of  Milan  did  not  perform  the  Arti- 
cles of  this  Treaty :  LodovicOy  on  the 
iigning  of  the  Peace,  fhould  give  Hoflages 
to  remain  with  the  King,  till  the  Cajielletio 
was  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

These  Articles  being  referred  to  the 
King  by  his  Minifters  concerned  in  the 
Treaty,  his  Majefty  laid  them  before  his 
Council,  where,  amidft  a  Variety  of  Sen- 
timents, M.  de  la  Tremouille  fpoke  to  tine 
following  Purport ; 

Speech  of  ft  If  the  Subjedunder  Debate-concern- 
in  Council  ed  only  the  making  new  Additions  to  the 
Glory  of  the  Crown  of  France  by  warlike 
Exploits,  I  fhould  perhaps  be  lefs  forward, 
O  magnanimous  King,  to  advife  that  your 
Royal  Perfon  fhould  be  expofed  to  new 
.  Dangers,  tho'  your  own  Example  ought  to 
have  counfelled  you  to  the  contrary.  For, 
with  no  other  Motive  than  the  Thirft  af- 
ter Glory,  you  refolved,  contrary  to  the 
Advice  and  to  the  Intreaties  of  almofl 
your   whole   Kingdom,    to   pafs  the  lafl 

Year 
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Year  into  Bafyy  in  order  to  make  a  Cqn- 
queft  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  the  Suc- 
cefs  of  whioh  Enterprize  being  crowned 
with  great  Honour  and  Renown,  it  is  mod 
manifeft  that  the  Qtieftion  at  prefent  is 
not  whether  you  ought  to  rcfufe  the  Op- 
portunity of  acquiring  new  Honour  and 
Glory,  but  whether  you  ought  to  defpife, 
and  give  over  for  loft  what  you  have  with 
fo  much  Coft,  and  fo  great  Danger  acquir- 
ed, and  convert  all  this  Honour  into  the 
greateft  Ignominy  and  Difgrace,  and  will 
yourfelfcontradidiand  condemn  your  own 
Refolutions.  For  you  might,  without  a- 
ny  Reflection,  have  remained  unadive  in 
Frajtce^  nor  could  that  which  now  will  be 
imputed  by  all  the  World  to  Timidity  and 
Cowardice,  be  then  afcribed  to  any  other 
Motive  than  Negligence,  and  to  an  Age 
addicted  to  Pleafures.  Your  Majefty  might, 
foon  after  your  Arrival  at  AJli,  with  lefs 
Shame  have  returned  back  to  Frafice^  ajid 
ihown  that  you  were  not  concerned  for 
the  Prefervation  of  Novara :  But  now, 
lince  you  have  ftopped  here  with  your 
Army,  and  publicly  declared  that  it  was 
y/lth  an  Intention  to  raife  the  Siege  of  iV^- 
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vara^  and  for  that  End  have  caufed  fo  ma- 
ny of  the  Nubility  to  conie  from  France, 
and,   at   an  intolerable  Expence,  hired  fo 
great  a  Number  of  SivJIs,  who  can  doubt 
but  that  your  own  Glory  and  that  of  your 
Kingdom  v/ill  be   converted   into  eternal 
Difgrace  if  the  Siege  be  not  raifed  ?     But 
,we  have  ftiil  a  more  powerful  Motive,  if 
in  the  Breafts  of  magnanimous  Kings  there 
can  pofhbly   refide  any  greater  and  more 
ardent  Incentive  than  a  Thirft  after  Fame 
and  Glory,  or  at  leafl  we  have  more  ne- 
cefTary  Reafons.      For    our   Return  into 
France,  and  confenting  to  lofe  No'vara  by 
Capitulation,  is  the  fame  in  Effedt  as  lofing 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  aban- 
doning to  Deflrud:ion  fo  many  brave  Of- 
ficers and  Frejich  Nobles,  who  remain  for 
Defence  of  that  Country,  in  Hopes,  con- 
firmed  by  your  royal    Word,  of  fpeedy 
Succours,  and  will  be  thrown  into  Defpair 
of  ever  being  relieved,  as  foon  as  they  fliall 
underAand  that  you  lie  on  the  Frontiers  of 
Italy  with  fo  great  an  Army,  and  fo  formi- 
dable a  Force,  under  Awe  of  the  Enemy. 
Succefs  in  War  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  as  every  one  knows,  on  Reputation, 

and 
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and  when  this  declines  the  Valour  of  the 
Soldiers  declines  with  it,  the  public  Credit 
is  diminiihed,  and  the  Revenues  allotted 
to  fupport  the  War  are  annihilated.  On 
the  contrary  Side  the  Courage  of  the  Ene- 
my increafes,  their  Doubts  are  removed, 
while  on  the  other  Hand  all  the  Difficul- 
iies  are  infinitely  augmented.  When  there- 
fore our  Army,  by  fuch  melancholy  News, 
abates  of  its  Vigour,  and  the  Enemy  in- 
creafes in  Forces  and  Reputation,  who  can 
doubt  but  that  we  fhall  foon  hear  of  a 
Rebellion  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples ^  and  foon  after,  that  our  Army  is  de- 
feated, and  that  an  Enterprife,  begun  and 
conducted  with  fo  much  Glory,  will  in  the 
End  yield  us  no  other  Fruit  than  Lofs  and 
ineftimable  Difgrace  ?  For  whoever  per- 
fuades  himfelf  that  this  Peace  is  made  with 
a  fincere  Intention,  fliews  that  he  litde  con- 
iiders  the  prefent  Poflure  of  Affairs,  and 
that  he  knows  but  little  of  the  Nature  of 
thofe  with  whom  it  is  negotiated,  it  being 
eafy  to  conclude  that,  as  foon  as  we  have 
turned  our  Backs  to  Italy^  not  one  Thing 
contained  in  thefe  Articles  will  be  obier- 
ved,  but  that,  inflead  of  our  receiving  the 

flipulated 
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^*  ^'  ftlpulated  Succours,  Affiftance  will  be  fent 
^to Ferdhiafido J  2ind  thofe  very  Troops  which 
will  boaft  of  having  made  us  fhamefully  fly 
out  of  Italy,  will  march  for  Naples  to  en- 
rich themfelves  with  our  Spoils.  Such  a 
Difgrace  would  be  more  tolerable,  if  there 
were  any  probable  Reafon  for  doubting  of 
the  Vidtory.  But  how  is  it  poffible  for  any 
one  to  entertain  a  Doubt  of  this  Nature, 
who  confiders  the  Greatnefs  of  our  Army, 
with  the  Advantages  of  the  Country  around 
us,  and  remembers  that,  when  we  were 
tired  with  the  Length  of  the  March,  ftrai- 
tened  for  want  of  Provilions,  very  few  in 
Number,  and  in  the  Midft  of  an  Enemy's 
Country,  we  yet  fought  with  fuch  Fiercc- 
nefs  and  Refolution  againft  a  very  numer- 
ous Army  on-  the  Taro,  which  River  ran 
that  Day  with  great  Violence,  more  fwell- 
cd  with  the  Blood  of  our  Enemies  than 
with  its  own  Waters,  that  we  opened  our- 
felves  a  PaiTage  with  the  Sword,  and,  for 
eight  Days  together,  rode  on  vid:orious 
through  the  Dutchy  of  Milafty  which  was 
all  againft  us.  We  have  at  prefent  dou- 
ble the  Number  of  Horfe,  and  a  much 
greater  Number  of  French  Foot  than  we 

had 
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had  at  that  Time,  and  inftcad  of  Three 
Thoufand  we  have  Twenty-Two  Thou- 
(and  Swifs  j    whereas  our  Enemks,  tho' 
reinforced  with  fome  German  Foot,  may 
be  faid  to  be  but  Httle  increafed  in  Compa- 
rifon  of  us.     For  their  Cavahy  is  much 
the  fame,  they  have  the  fame  Commanders, 
and  having  been  once  beaten  by  us  with 
fo  great  Lofs,  they  will  return  to  fight  un- 
der a  Terror.     Befides,   are  the  Rewards 
of  the  Vidory  perhaps  fo  fmall  that  they 
ought  to  be  defpifed  by  us,  and  not  rather 
fo  confiderable  that  they  deferve  our  driv- 
ing to  obtain  them  tho'  with  fome  Danger  ? 
For  we  fight  not  only  for  the  Prefervation 
of   the   great  Glory  we   have   acquired, 
for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Kingdom   of 
NapleSj  for  the  Safety  of  fo  many  of  our 
Officers  and  Nobles,  but  for  the  Empire  of 
all  J/'^^'j  which  will  be  at  Stake  in  the  Field, 
where  if  we  come  off  Conquerors,  it  offers 
itfelf  as  the  Price  of  our  Vi(flory.  For  what 
other  Troops,  what  other  Armies  have  the 
Enemies  left  ?     They  have   their  whole 
Force,  and  all  the  Generals  that  they  could 
get  together  contained  within  their  Camp. 
One  Ditch  that  we  may  pafs,  one  Rampart 

that 
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that  we  may  force,  will  put  us  in  Pof- 
feffion  of  fo  vail  an  Acquifition  as  the  Do- 
minion and  Riches  of  all  Italy,  together 
with  the  Means  of  revenging  ourfelves 
for  our  manifold  Injuries ;  which  are  two^ 
Incentives  that  ufed  to  fire  the  Spirit  even  of 
the  Lazy  and  Pufillanimous.  And  if  they 
Ihould  not  be  able  to  move  our  warlike  and 
fierce  Nation,  we  fliall  certainly  have  Reafon 
to  fay  that  we  are  forfaken  by  Courage 
rather  than  by  Fortune,  who  prefents  U3 
with  an  Opportunity  of  gaining  in  fo  fmall 
a  Field,  and  in  fo  few  Hours,  Prizes  fo 
great  and  honourable,  that  greater  and  more 
honourable  would  exceed  the  Bounds  of 
our  own  Wifhes/* 

In  contradidion  to  this  Speeth  of  7;r- 
7Jiouille  the  Prince  of  Or'ange  fpoke  as 
follows. 


Anfwer  of     "  If  our  Affairs,  Moft  Chriflian  Kin?, 

she  Prince  ,  ,,,,-,  ° 

QfQ^^;,^^;were  not  reducea  v/ithin  lucn  a  narrow 
Compafs  of  Time,  but  were  at  fuch  a  Pafs 
as  to  give  us  Leifure  to  condudt  our  Forces 
with  Prudence  and  Induftry,  and  we  were 
not  neceffitated,  if  we  intend  to  continue 

the 
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the  War,  to  proceed  impetuoufly,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  Precepts  of  the  military 
Art,  I  alio  would  be  one  of  thofe  who 
would  advife  rejed:ing  an  Agreement: 
For,  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  there  are  many 
Reafons  why  we  fliould  not  accept  it, 
lince  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Con- 
tinuation of  the  War  would  be  very  ho- 
nourable, and  highly  conducive  to  the 
Succefs  of  our  Affairs  m  Napks.  But  the 
Condition  to  which  Novara  and  its  Caflle 
are  reduced,  where  there  is  not  a  Day's Pro- 
vifion  left,  conftrains  us,  if  we  intend  to 
relieve  it,  to  attack  the  Enemy  without 
Delay.  And  even  if  we  fuffer  it  to  be  loff, 
with  a  Deiign  of  transferring  the  War  into 
fome  other -Part  of  the  State  oi  Milan,  the 
Winter  Seafon,  which  now  approaches, 
is  very  inconvenient  for  making  War  iu 
thofe  low  and  watry  Places.  The  Con- 
dition of  our  Army,  which  from  the  Na- 
ture and  fo  great  a  Multitude  of  Swifsy  if 
it  be  not  foon  put  in  Adion,  may  prove 
more  pernicious  to  ourfelves  than  to  the 
Enemy ;  the  extraordinary  Scarcity  of 
Money,  which  renders  it  impoflible  for  us 
to  maintain  ourfelves  for  any  long  Time, 

lay 
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lay  us  under  a  Neceflity,    if  we  accept  no^ 
of  the  prefentArticles,  to  ftrive  for  bringing 
the  War  to  a  fpeedy  Conclufion  j  and  that 
can  be  done  no  other  Way  than  by  dired:- 
ly  marching  up  and  attacking  the  Enemy, 
which,   confidering   their  Condition   and 
that  of  the  Country,  is  a  Step  fo  dangerous 
that  Tremouille  himfelf  muft  acknowledge 
that  to  proceed  in  this  Manner  would  be 
the  higheft   Temerity   and    Imprudence. 
For  their  Camp  is  fo  ftrong  both  by   Na- 
ture and  Art,  and  they  have  had  fo  long 
a  Time  to  intrench  and  fortify  it  j  the  cir- 
cumjacent Places,  which    they  have  gar- 
rifoned,  are  fo  commodious  for  their  De- 
fence,   and  fo   well   fortified  j    and   the 
Country,from  thelnclofures  of  theDitcheSj 
and  the  Impediments  of  the  Waters   fo 
difficult   for   Cavalry,  that  whoever  puts 
himfelf  on  his   March    in   full  Array  in 
order  to  come   up   with  them,  and  does 
not  make  his  Approaches  Step  by  Step,  by 
diflodging   them   Place  after  Place  from 
their  fortified  Avenues,  and  gain  Ground 
upon   them,  as  we  fay.  Inch   by   Inch, 
feeks  to  run  himfelf  into  very  great  and 
unavoidable  Danger.     For  by  what  Rea- 

foning. 
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Toning,  by  what  Rules  of  War,  by  what 
Example  of  excellent  Generals,  ought  we 
to  run  violently  on  attacking  fo  numerous 
an  Army,  in  fo  flrong  a  Camp,  furniflied 
with  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Artillery  ?  It 
would  be  neceffary,  unlefs  we  would  leave 
the  Event  wholly  to  Chance,  to  diilodge 
them  from  their  flrong  Situation,  by  taking 
PofTeffion  of  fome  Poft,  that  might  com- 
mand their  Camp,  or  intercept  their  Pro- 
vilions.  But  nothing  of  this,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  is  to  be  expe(5ted  but  by  pro- 
ceeding maturely,  and  with  Length  of 
Time,  which,  every  one  knows,  we  are 
not  in  a  Condition  to  wait :  Not  to  men- 
tion that  our  Cavalry  is  neither  fo  nu- 
merous, nor  fo  full  of  Spirits,  as  fome  per- 
haps perfuade  themfelves,  many,  as  is 
well  known,  being  fickj  many  without 
Permiffion  returned  into  France^  and  the 
greater  Part  of  thofe  who  remain  tired  with 
the  long  Service,  and  more  defirous  to 
go  into  Quarters  than  to  fight :  And  the 
great  Number  of /Sic//},  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal Strength  of  our  Army,  is  perhaps  as 
prejudicial  to  us  as  a  fmall  Number  would 
be  ufelefs.  For  what  Man,  who  is  ex- 
Voh.  I.  F  f  perienctd 
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^-  1>-  perienced  in  the  Nature  and  Manners  of 
"^^^'  ^that  Nation,  and  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  keep  (o  large  a  Body  of  them  in  Or- 
der, will  be  Security  for  them  that  they 
fliall  not  raife  fome  dangerous  Tumult, 
efpecially  if  the  War  be  protra6ted  to  a 
confiderable  Length,  when  on  account  of 
the  Payments,  in  which  they  are  infa- 
tiable,  and  of  other  Accidents,  a  thoufand 
Occafions  might  arife  to  put  them  out  of 
Humour?  Thus  muft  we  be  at  a  Lofs 
whether  their  AfFiftance  will  ferve  us  as  a 
Remedy  or  as  a  Pojfon  ;  and  under  this  Un- 
certainty how  can  we  fettle  our  Counfels, 
with  what  Spirit  can  we  refolvc  on  any 
bold  and  grand  Enterprife  ?  None  doubts 
that  Vid:ory  would  be  more  honourable, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  Defence  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  than  Agreement. 
But  in  all  human  Adtions,  and  efpecially 
in  Wars,  it  is  often  requiiite  to  accommo- 
date Refolutions  to  Neceffity,  and  not  out 
of  a  Defire  to  obtain  a  Part  which  is  too 
difficult,  and  almoflimpoffible,  to  expofe 
the  Whole  to  moft  manifefl:  Danger  :  Nor 
is  it  lefs  the  Part  of  a  valiant  General  to 
perform  the  Office  of  a  prudent  than  of  a 
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courageous   Commander.      The    Enter- 
prife  of  Novara  has  not  been  your  princi- 
cipal  Undertaking,    but    only    indiredly 
concerned  your  Majelly,  (ince  you  pretend 
no  Right  to  the  Dutchy  of  Milan :  Nor 
did  you  leave  Naples  with  a  View  to  make 
a  Stop,  and  carry  on  a  War  in  Piedmont^ 
but  to  return  into  Fraiice^  in  order  to  re- 
eftablifli  your  Finances  and  your  Military, 
that  you  might   with  the  greater  Vigour 
be  enabled   to    fuccour  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.     That  Country  in  the  mean  time, 
by  the  Succour  of  the  Fleet  which  is  failed 
from  Nizza  with  the  Troops  commanded 
by  Vitelli^  and  by  the  Auxiliaries  and  Mo- 
ney of  the  Fkrenti?2es,  will  defend  itfelf  fo 
well,  that  it  may  with  Security  wait  the  Ar- 
rival of  thofe  powerful    Supplies   which 
your  Majefty  will  take  care  to  provide  when 
you  are  once  returned  into  France.     I  will 
not  affirm,  with  fome,  that  the  Duke  of 
Milan  will  obferve  this  Treaty  ;  but  as  he 
and  the  Genoefe  are  to  give  Hoftages,  and 
the  Cajielletto  is  to  be  put  in  your  Hands, 
according  to  the  Tenor  of  the  Articles,  you 
will   at   lead  have  fome    Security,   fome 
Pledge.     Nor  will  it  alfo  be  much  to  be 
F  f  a  wondered 
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A.  D.  wondered  at,  if  the  Duke,  to  avoid  being 
....^.^l^the  fiift  who  will  feel  the  Weight,  of  your 
Arms,  fhould  defire  to  live  in  Peace.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  the  Nature  of  Leagues,  where 
many  Parties  are  concerned,  not  to  have 
that  Firmnefs  and  that  Harmony  which 
might  exclude  all  Hopes  of  its  DilTolution^ 
or  the  Difunion  of  fome  Members  from  the 
reft,  among  whom  every  fmall  Breach 
that  we  might  make,  every  litde  Gap  we 
fee,  will  enlarge  itfelf  to  make  Way  for 
our  eafy  and  fecure  Vidlory.  To  con- 
clude, I  advife  your  moft.  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  to  an  Agreement,  not  becaufe  it  is 
advantageous  and  laudable  in  itfelf,  but  as 
it  is  the  Part  of  wife  Princes,  in  difficult 
and  troublefome  Deliberations,  to  approve 
as  eafy  and  agreeable  that  which  is  necefla- 
ry,  or  at  leaft  attended  with  kfs  Difficulty 
and  Danger  than  any  of  the  reft." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  pafled  his  Cen- 
fures  on  this  Speech  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ai?gt\  and  with  fuch  Sharpnefs,  that 
•both  he  and  the  Prince,  tranfported 
with  violent  Paffion,  proceeded  from 
l;iot   to  abufive  Words,  and  Orleans  gave 

the 
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the  other  the  Lye  before  all  the  Council. 
The  Inclinations,  however,  of  moft  of  the 
Members,  and  of  almoft  the  whole  Army, 
were  for  accepting  Peace,  the  Dcfire  of 
returning  into  France  being  fo  flrong  in 
all,  and  in  the  King  as  much  as  the  reft, 
as  to  fupprefs  all.Senfe  of  the  Danger  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  and  of  the  Difgrace 
they  would  incur  by  futfering  Novara  to 
be  lofh  before  their  Eyes,  and  by  departing 
out  of  luily  on  Terms  which,  for  the  Un- 
certainty of  their  Performance,  were  high- 
ly iniquitous.  This  Refolution  was  pro- 
moted withfo  much  Heat  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange^  as  to  create  in  many  a  Sufpicion 
that,  at  the  Sollicitations  of  the  King  of  the 
RomanSj  to  whom  he  was  much  devoted, 
he  had  no  lefs  Regard  to  the  Interefl  of 
the  Duke  oi  Milan,  than  to  that  of  the  King 
o^  France  ;  and  he  was  of  great  Authority 
with  Charles,  on  account  of  his  natural 
Parts  and  Valour,  as  well  as  becaufe  Prin- 
ces are  apt  to  efteem  thofe  as  wife  Men, 
who  know  bell;  how  to  conform  them- 
felves  to  their  Inclinations, 

F  f  3  Peace 
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,  Peace  then  was  concluded,  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Milan  had  no  fooner  fworn 
than  the  King,  wholly  intent  on  his  Return 
to  France,  fet  out  on  a  fudden  for  Turin,  in 
a  great  Hurry,  from  Vercelli :  For  that 
Part  of  the  ^wifi  which  wais  in  the  Camp, 
in  order  to  fecure  their  Pay  for  three  whole 
Months,  which,  they  faid,  was  always  al- 
lowed them  by  heijois  XI.  tho'  it  had  not 
been  now  promifed  them,  and  they  had 
not  yetferved  out  that  Time,  confulted  to- 
gether about  detaining  either  the  King  or 
the  principal  Perfons  of  the  Court  ;  from 
which  Danger,  tho'  the  King  himfelf  efcaped 
by  his  fudden  Departure,  yet  the  »Si«;//y,  bav- 
in p-  made  Prifoners  of  the  Bailiffof  Z)//W,  and 
Other  great  Perfons,  he  was  at  lafl:  obliged 
to  give  them  Security  by  Hoftages  and 
Promifes  that  their  Demands  fhould  be  fa- 
tisfied. 

The  King,  more  and  more  impatient 
to  eilablifli  Peace,  fent  from  Turin  Mar- 
flial  dc  Gicy  the  Prefident  Gannay,  and  Ar- 
genton,  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  to  defire 
a  perfonal  Conference.     Lcdovico  feemed 

fond 
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fond  of  the  Propofal,  but  either  fufpeding 
fome  Fraud,  or  perhaps  ftudiouily  inter- 
poling  Difficulties  that  he  might  not  give 
Caufe  of  Jealoufy  to  the  AlHes,  or  out  of 
Pride    of  appearing    not   inferior   to  the 
King  of  FrancCj   propofed   the  Meeting 
to  be  in  the  Midft  of  fome  River,  over 
which  there  fncjuld  be  a  Bridge  of  Boats, 
or  of  other  Materials,  and  between  him  and 
the  King  a  flrong  Barrier  of  Wood,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  heretofore   the  Kings  of 
France  and  Rjtglandy  and  other  great  weft- 
ern  Princes  had  met.     This  was  refufed 
by   the  King  as  beneath  his  Dignity  j   fo, 
after  receiving  the  Hoftages,  he  fent  Peron 
de  Bafque  to  Gema^  to  receive  the  two  large 
VelTels  agreed  for,  and  to  fit  out  four  others 
at  his  own  Expence,  to  fuccour  the  Caftles 
of  Naples,   which  he  knew  had  not  been 
relieved  by  the  Fleet  ordered  from  Nizza^ 
and  by  Agreement  were  to  be  furrendered, 
if  not  fuccoured  in  Thirty  Days.     His  In- 
tention   was  to  put   immediately    Three 
Thoufand  Swijs  on  board  thefe  VefTels,  and 
join   them  with  his  Fleet,  which  w^as  re- 
tired   to  Li'vomoy   and   other   Ships  that 
were  daily  expected  from  Provcfice.   Such 
Ff4  a 
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^'    ^-  a  Force  was  neceiTary,  the  Port  of  Naples 
^^^^'  (being  full  of  the  Enemy's  Fleet ;   for,  be- 
fides  thofe  Veffels  which  Ferdinando  had 
brought  with  him,  the  Venetians  had  fent 
Twenty  Gallies,  and  Forty  Shi^s.     Argen- 
ton  was  fent  alfo  to  Venice  to  prefs  the  Se- 
nate to  accept  of  the  Peace,  and  then  the 
King,  accompanied  by  his   whole  Court, 
began  hts    Journey  with  fo   much   Speed 
and  Eagernefs,  that  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  wait  a  few  Days   in  Italy  to 
receive  the   Hoftages  of  the  Genoeje,  who 
would  .certainly  have  fent  them   had  he 
tarried  a  little  longer.   And  thus,  about  the 
End  oiOdlober  1495,  Charles^  after  fo  ma- 
ny Vidories,  returned  over  the  Mountains, 
more   like  a  vanquifhed  than    vidorious 
Prince.     He  left  in  Afli^  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  bought  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leanSy  Five  Hundred  French  Lances  under 
Gianjacopo  Trivulzi,  but  moft   of    them 
in  a  few  Days  without  afking  Leave  fol- 
lowed him.     In  this  vnznntv  Charles  quit- 
ted Italy^  without  making  any  other  Pro- 
viiion  for  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  than  the 
-Ships  that  were  arming  at  Genoa  andinPro- 

'vencf. 
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vence,  befides  an  Affignment  of  the  Money  ^-   J^- 
and  Aids  promifed  by  the  Florentims,  Lli^Ilj 

In  giving  the  Hiftory  of  thefe  Times, pj^^^  ^ 
I  think   it  ought  not   to   be  forgot  that,  pearancc 
amongft  all  other  Calamities  which  over- ^^^^ J 
whelmed  Italy  by  the   Coming  of    theDifcafe. 
French^  or  were  at  leaft  attributed  to  them, 
at  this  Time  firft  appeared  that  Diftemper 
which  the  French  call  the  Diftemper  of 
Naples^  and  on  their  Return  was  fpread  all 
over  Italy. 

This  Diftemper,  either  quite  new,  or 
never  known  before  in  our  Hemifphere, 
unlefs  in  its  remoteft  Parts,  has  made  for 
a  Number  of  Years  fuch  a  Havock,  that 
it  deferves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  fatal  Ca- 
lamity. It  firft  difcovered  itfelf  either  by 
very  loathfome  Boils,  which  often  became 
incurable  Ulcers,  or  by  acute  Pains  in 
all  the  Joints  and  Nerves  throughout  the 
Bodyj  and  unexperienced  Phylicians  ap- 
plied not  only  improper  but  often  con- 
trary Medicines,  which  irritated  the  Di- 
ftemper, and  proved  fatal  to  a  Multitude 
of  both  Sexes  and  of  all  Ages.      Many 

became 
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A-  J>  became  {f>  horribly  disfigured  that  they 
'  f  remained  ufelefs,  and  fubj€(5t  to  almoft 
perpetual  Pains,  and  the  beft  Part  of  thofe' 
who  feemed  to  be  cured  foon  relapfed 
into  the  fame  Mifery.  But  as  fome  Years 
are  now  clapfed,  either  becaufe  the  Ce* 
leftial  Influence^  which  produced  the  Di- 
flemper  in  fo  virulent  a  Manner,  is  miti- 
gated, or  that  by  Length  of  Time  proper 
Remedies  have  been  found  out,  it  has  loft 
very  much  of  its  Malignity,  and  has  alfo 
metamorphofed  itfelf  into  feveral  different 
Shapes  fince  its  firft  Appearance.  This  is 
a  Calamity  which  the  prefent  Generation 
might  with  Reafon  complain  of,  if  it  were 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  Parents :  But 
it  is  a  received  Opinion,  that  never,  or  at 
leaft  very  feldom,  any  one  is  affli(5ted  with 
thisDifeafe,any  other  Waythanbylnfedtion 
from  Coition.  However,  the  French^ 
in  Juftice,  ought  to  be  cleared  from  this 
ignominious  Imputation,  for  it  afterwards 
plainly  appeared  that  the  Diftempcr  was 
brought  to  Naples  from  Spain ;  nor  was  it 
the  Produd:  of  that  Country,  but  conveyed 
thither  from  thofe  Illands  which,  about 
this  Time,  through  the  Means  of  C6r/- 
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gopher  ColombtiSy  aGenoefey  as  in  a  more  pro-  ^-  ^• 
per  Place  will  be  related,  began  to  bcv  ''^^^* 
known  in  our  Hemifphere.  But  Nature 
has  been  indulgent  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  Iflands  in  providing  an  eafy  Reniedy ; 
for,  by  drinking  the  Juice  of  a  noble 
Wood,  memorable  alfo  for  many  other 
good  Qualities,  which  grows  among  them, 
they  are  eafily  cured. 


Ty&r  iS^^  <2f  i^^  Second  Booky     and  Firfi 
Volume^ 


The  Tranflator  having  preferved  many  Italian 
and  Spanijh  Names  where  he  imagined  they 
might  notbeofFenfive  to  the  Ear,  has  thought 
proper  to  add  this  Explanation. 


Carlo 

Charles 

Lorenzo 

Lawrence 

Giovamti 
Lodovico 

John 

Lewis 

Maria 
Piero  7 
Pietro\, 

Mary 
Peter 

Maddalena 
Gio'\janna 

Magdalen 
yoajie 

Hannibale 

Hannibal 

Francefco 
Carlotta 

Francis 

Charlotte 

Henrico 
Fiefchi    7 
Fiejco     5 

Henry 

The  fame  Name. 

Bentivogli  ? 
Beniivoglio  S 
Livorno 

The  fame  Name 
Leghorn 

yacopo 
Paolo 

James 
Paul 

Tomafo 

Thomas 

San  Vincentio 

Saint  Vijicent 

Bernardino 

Bernard 

Cafiel  Nuovo 

Cajielktto 

Nizza 

The  New  Cajlle 
The  Little  Cajlle 
Nice, 

ERRATA. 

Page  viii  1.  12  r.  French  and  Spaniards, 
p.  xvii  1.  2  r.  he  was  made.  p.  i  1.  4  r. 
Princes,  p.  1 1  1.  6  for  and  r,  but  alfo  for. 
p.  32  1.  20  r.  affifthis  Holinefs.  p.  47  1.  12 
d.  Increafe.  p.  68  r.  Conditions,  p.  80 
r.  Bafque.  p.  86  1.  3  r.  or  rather,  p,  133 
laft  1.  r.  lent.  p.  138  1.  13  r.  will  ftrive. 
p.  201  r.  Gratiano.  p.  232  1.  23  r.  had  ad- 
vifed  them  to  have  been  procured,  p.  267 
1.  I  d.  2L.  p.  273  I.  3  r.  them,  all ;  \.  6  d.  it. 
p.  295  1.  15  r.  Florentines,  p.  306  1.  21  r.  by 
Cajiel.  p.  346  1.  4.  r.  viftorious  in  a  Battle 
againft  Maximilian  Kin^.  p.  401  1.  13  r.  re- 
verfed,  y<:.  £s?f. 


